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ABSTRACT 

The report enamines progress for school years 1979-80 
and 1980-81 in implementing P.L. 94-142, The Education for-All 
Handicapped Children Act. Following din escecutive summary and an 
introduction, an analysis of «. nine specific aspects of ^te law|s 
implementation is detailed. A section on right to education cites 
data on screening, referral, evaluation, Resource availability, 
placement options and vocatipnal education opportunities, concluding 
that identification and programing efforts have expanded, with v 
particular pr egress made in programs for secondary handicapped . 
students. Attitudes, Stat**, and local requirements, local education 
agency/ gr act ices and suggestions for reducing paperwork are among the 
factors considered in the section on individualized education 
programs {ISPs}. The need for comprehensive "state , district,, and 
building level-planning in implementing the least restrictive^ 
environment mandates is emphasised. Data on due process hearings and 
surrogate parents are presented in the procedural safeguards section. 
Management problems are cited ifc the unit on protection in evaluation 
procedures, particularly in the issue of waiting lists and timeline 
delays. Trends toward decreased private school placements are noted. 
It ijs concluded in 4 the section on the state's role in P.L. 94-142 
that/ administration and monitoring systems have continually been 
improving." The federal governments administration is examined in 
terms Of planning and coordination among 3> federal entitlement 
programs and 11 discretionary grant/coutract programs. Appended 
information includes a description of specific evaluation activities 
from, 1976-1981, and statistics on children served under P.L. 94-142. 
(CL) 
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Foreword 



.ThjLs report on the progress being made to implement the Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act (P.I/t 94-142) reflects -a transitional 
period between Federal administrations* The new adminlsttatripn is 
♦committed to reviewing current education legislation and program^ dith a 
view towards consolidation, block grants, and reduction of regulations.^ 
The Federal role in education will be reduced and will intreasingly be 
one of supporting State and local eduqat;ion^agency priorities* 

Against that background, the Report indicates ; that the goals of 
P.L. 94-142 are being achieved steadily and effectively* The 
availability of a free appropriate public education for all handicapped . 
children is becoming m an everrvidening reality as the mlmber of 
handicapped children being served continues to grow. Currently some 
4*18 million handicapped children are being provided an individualized 
education program* The most recent personnel data indicate that x 220,85£ 
special education teachers and an additional 214,730 othejr 'schobl staff 
were employed in the 1979-80 school year to educatfe handicapped 
children. As a result of child identification efforts atfd the need for' 
pericfflic ree valuations, State and local education agencies conducted an 
estimated two million " individual evaluations in 1979-80. The 
evaluations of handicapped' children and their educational programs are 
for the most "part satisfactory to the children's parents. Parent 
satisfaction is evidenced* by information reported by the States which 
indicates that objections and reservations by parent* 1 resulted in less 
than 2,600 hearings and appeals in 49 States during the entire 1979-80 
year. This reflects parental satisfaction with more than 9,999 out of 
every 10,000 evaluations conducted, placements offered, or programs 
provided. 1 

During what has been a transitional period of implementing a new 
Federalism designed to return the priraary responsibility for . 
administering public education to the Striates , the State and local . 
education agencies have reviewed and secured* their programmatic gains* 
The future direction of the Federal role i# education will be one of 
enhancing the States' efforts to maintain the momentum that has been 
generated, to deal with the problems that remain, and to continue to 
^improve the quality of educational opportunities provided to handicapped 
children. 



Ed Sontag 

ActJLng Director 

Special Education Prognosis 



Preface 



Ptfblic Law 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Children Act, 
provided that ao annual report be made ,to Congress describing the 
progress being made in implementing the Act. This is the^fourth annual 
report that has been prepared t© provide Congress a continuing 
description of ou* national experiences in making' available a free 
appropriate public education for all handicapped children. 

The information presented in this report was obtained fr^ta several 
sources. Natioflal statistics on numbers of children receiving special 
education $nd related services', numbers of school personnel available 
and needed to provide such services, and numbers of handicapped children 
receiving special education in different educational environments are 
reported to Special Education Programs? (SEP) by the States. The child 
count information was recorded on December 1, 1980; the rest of the 
information was provided for * school year 1979-80 in the States 1 
end-of-year reports. SEP ? s monitoring visits to the -States have 
provided ateftional national data pa the status of implementation. The 
report also includes ' Information concerning technical assistance 
activities supported by SEP's^ ^vision of Educational Services, training 
activities supported by thfe Division of Personnel Preparation, and 
research and model demonstration projects funded through the Division of 
Innovation and Development. Finally information for school year 1980-81 
is presented frQm a series of' special studies supported by SEP, to 
describe, analyze, and disseminate findings of the progress being made 
and remaining barriers to implementing P.L. 94-142. These studies are 
listed in the Reference list at the end of the report. 

Special Education Tiograms Vas originally the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped and then the * Office of Special Education. 
Throughout the report, the agency Is referred to as SEP, even in regard 
,to developments occurring before its name was changed. 
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Executive Summary 



Public Law 94-14?, the Education for All Handicapped Children Act, 
calls for annual reports to be delivered to the Congress describing phe 
progress being made nationally i& Implementing the Act. This is fche 
vfourth such report and provides inJdroation for school years 1979-80 and 
^1980-81. 

Number of Children Served 



if 



Tlie number of children identified as handicapped and 
receiving special education and related services has 
continued to rise since the passage of P.L. 94-142. 

- In school year 1980-81, 4,189,478 handicapped 
children were provided services under P.L. 94-142 
and P.L. 89-313* This number represents an increase 
of 153,259 children over school year 1979-80 and an 
increase of 480,890 since the first child count in 
1976. Thus, during the past jrear the number of 
children receiving special education services 
increased by four perc&it, and for the past five 
years the increase has bd$n almost 13 percent. 

- Since the 1979-80 school ^rear, there - have been 
significant/ increases in the number of children 
being served within certain categories. of 

■ handicapping conditions — most notably, emotionally 
d isturbed (21 , 01 8) , ©ultihandicapped (9 , 691) , and 
learning disabled (162,701). 



,Data reported by the States indicate that youths 18 
through 21 are increasingly * being provided service* 
by the public schools. The rate of growth for this 
population— wag— l^percent -ag~~cumpared" ro a ~ Etn?ee~ 
percent growth rate £dv children ages three through 
17. 



Setting 

• For the most part, handicapped children are being 
served in regular education buildings with their 
nonhandicapped peers/ 



■ f . 



- Less 'than seven percent of handicapped children 
served .under P.L. 94-142 and P.L. 89-313 are 
receiving their education outside, of regular 
education buildings. 

- During the past . year, th* number of handicapped 
children being educated in regular classes has 
Increase^ by more than 200,000. Howe.ver r the number 
of students in * s^lf-coritained classes has plso 
increased by five percent, and *in separate^ schools 
by 42 percent. The latter Increases took place 
primarily in 10 States. When asked Che reasons for 
the increases, the - States reported a number .of 
factors including clerical, or reporting errors, LEAa 
serving groups that had previously been served by 
other State agencies, and LEAa responding to. 
pressure from parents for private placements. 
Special Education Programs (SEP) is currently 
conducting an analysis to mora thoroughly understand 
these trends* 

- The largest number of students served in separate 
schools in school year 1979-80 were visually 
handicapped, and hearing impaired, and the largest 
number served in other educational environments were 
orthopedically impaired and other health impaired* 



Personnel 

* The number of special education .and related services 
personnel employed to work with handicapped children 
has increased . annually since 1976-77. In that year, 
331,453 personnel were employed as compared to 435,584 
in 1979-80. The annual rates ol increase were 11 
percent, 14 percent, and four percent, suggesting that 
*he~ raFS of gravtlf my be tapering off. 

✓ e In addition to the personnel currently employed, the 
States projected that they wouia need 53,210 new 
special 'education teachers and 58,744 new related 
services personnel in school year 198Q-81. Jor school 
year 1981-82, the projected figures were 43,192 for 
special education teachers and 47/536 for related 
services personnfirfX, The greatest projected need was 
for teacher aides and for teachere of the 
multihamiicapped, emotionally disturbed, hearin 
impaired, and orthopedically impaired. 
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Right to an Education 

• The following indicate the efforts schools are asking 
to identify ^nd evaluate children vho say need special 
edycatioa and related aervlcea: ^ 

- Rand Corporation fouud^ that schools systematically 
screen 50 percent of the total school population for 

* hearing iapalraenxs — and .49 parcent^ ivx- vision 
itapairaeuts Por physical, speech, and mental 
iBpalxaents they screened 19, 12 9h and 3<> 8 pe rcent 
respectively. 

- Applied Management Sciences (AHS) * found that 25 
petcent "of all .regular cleceritary, teachers had been 
provided training on how to conduct screenings in 

• their classroc^sS; 



~ AMS found that at the start of the 1980-81 school 
year approxioately 55 percent and 34 percent, 
respectively* of all eleaentary and secondary 
regular ^ education teachers had been trained to 
identify individual children whose probletas were 
serious enough to warrant referral for f oraal* 
assessment. . 

- During the 1979-80 school year, the schools 
conducted evaluations for over two nilllon children 
(750*000 newly evaluated and placed, approximately 
200,000 evaluated and found not to need services, 
and 1.35 aillion, or one-third of the handicapped 
population, rc&yaluated). (The fact that the States 
reported | nearly 750,000 newly evaluated and placed 
students but an increase of only 120,000 in the 
mnaber of children served in 1979-80 indicates that 
600,000 children previously served were no longer 
being served.) 

e SRI reported that prisarilv because of a lack of 

adequate resources, certain gaps still exist in the 

^^^^^It^entif ication and evaluation of handicapped students. 

Both SRI and HASDSB found a lack of eysteaatlc 
sjrreeniag for students at the aecondary level, and AHS 
found that only four , out of every 10 secondary level 
regular education teachers had ever had training on how 
to identify afcudeote whose educational probletas xrfght 
Stea from a handicapping condition. According to 
NASDSE, another group of children not readily 
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.identified bjf ytradi tional ecreenieg programs are those 
who differ f/aa the general achocl population in such 
dimensions A* language an$ mobility. 

• SRI reported that rompared to the great activity in 
previous years, in school year 1980-81 little expansion 
occurred in programs for handicapped children in 
general* However, ' the report did find expansion in 

, _ -prog r are o -for — sacocdary — levcJ — h a nd ica pp ed at u d en ta^ 
Particularly noteworthy changes included an expansion 
of secondary placement options for seriously 
emotionally disturbed and (to a lesser extent) 
traiaable mentally retarded students; and the 
development and improvement , of vocational education 
services, particularly for mildly impaired students. 

t 

Individual! ted Education Progress 

• In a NASDSE study of 20 LEAb in 16 States, it was found 
that although' 11 of tJhe LEAs reported negative 
attitudes towards the tiase and paperwork Involved in 
implementing the individualized education pro&ram (TEP) 
process, almost all had more positive attitodes than in 
the past. Eighteen of the* 20 districts believed that 
despite the time and paperwork involved, the IEP 
process was worthwhile. . All 20 said that even if 
prese.it requirements vere discontinued, they would 
still use something like the IE** and 15 said they 
would retain the IEP in its preserrt fore. 

• Further, of rhc 20 LEAs in the KASDSE stud?, ofcl* three 
reported that they had imposed nc additional 
requirements beyond those set forth in P.L. 

The 17 remaining -districts reported from one to four 
additional requirements, with nine reporting two or 
more. Additions included having more participants at 
the IEP meetings^ more content in the document, shorter 
tiaelines for developing the rEP* additional efforts to 
involve parents in the IE? process, and more frequent 
review. 
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Procedural Safeguards 

% Under P.L. 94-142, when thr parents and the school 
disagree about a chiid J s special education program, 
either esay request a due process hearing. At the 
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, hearing, ,an impartial third party ©akes a decision 
which amst be implemented unless it is appealed* In 
school year 1979-80, tfce total auaber of State-level 
hearings conducted in 49 v States vaa 1,418, with a 
©edian of seven* In the 40 States reporting the number 
of local hearings, the total was 1,166, with a sedian 
of nine* Disputes aoet frequently concerned placement 
and the least restrictive auvironaent* 

* Evidence of State capacity to adainister the due 
pr-cess hearing procedures— : as identified ,by NASDSE in 
a five-State sampling — is' illustrated by the fact that 
the States were found to have developed, criteria for 
selecting candidates to be hearing officers, programs 
for training hearing officers, ©echauistss for reviewing 
hearing officers* performance, and , methods * cf 
ssonitorirfg to asstfre implementation of due process 
hearing decisions. * 

0 Because the due process bearing procedure has been 
found to be jsore adveraarisJ. and costJy than 
anticipated, soae SSAs and "LEAs have developed 
mediation procedures as a less foraal means ^of settling 
disputes* HASDSB' found that the directors of special 
education in niu^ LEAs s in nine States had positive 
opinions about 'mediation and strongly believed that 
their relationships vdth parents vera improved as a 
result of the process, 

« Whs** a child's parents cannot be found or when the 
child is a ward of the State, ?*L* 94-142 "calls upon 4 
the public agency to appoint a surrogate parent to 
represent the child in all matters relating to the 
child's education, In a HASD5E * study, II States 
estimated the masher of children in the State reqiiiring 
surrogate parents* The estiaates ranged frota none to 
between 700 and 800. No States - had surrogates 
representing ©ore than »8 percent of the total 
handicapped population. 

♦ Thirteen of 15 States in the KASBSE study reported that 
they provided foraal training programs to surrogate 
parents, and all *15 reported aoni^torlng surrogate 
performance. 
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Protection In Evaluation Procedures 

* In a study of 50 SEAs and 30 LEAs, NASDSB found that 27 
of the 50 SEAs had developed criteria for vhat 
constitutes a reasonable tiofe period for completing the 
evaluation process once a student has been referred as 
needing evaluation for special education placement and 
that two additional SEAb were in the process of 'doing 
so. These timelines typically allowed 30 to 60 days * 
' for a school district to complete its evaluation 
process* That period also appeared to be the oora in 
States where timelines had not been formally 
established* 



9 Of the 48 SEA adoinistrators resppnding to the HASDSE 
study, 36 (75 percent) reported that waiting lists of 
students requiring evaluations existed among some 
portion of their districts. About half of the 3C local 
administrators reported having evaluation waiting lists. 

* Reasons given for waiting lists included increased 
deoand for initial evaluations plus a requireaent for 
revaluations every three years* uneven detaand, with 
aany referrals occurring at the satse ttee of th year; 
chronic understaf f iug anong related ser^.ces personnel 
who play key roles in the anpraf?^l process \ problems 

v ,in coordinating and efficiently using available 
resources; and lack of control over the schedules of 
other' agencies that provide evaluation services. 

a LEAs and SEAs have taad6 progress in solving the 
probless that cause waiting lists: Soae LEAs have 
developed systems for reviewing referrals to ensure 
that all alternatives within the regular education 
prograa have been exhausted before conducting a special 
education evaluation* Further, sense SEAs are asking 
efforts to solve personnel shortages by, for exanple, 
serving as personnel clearinghouses, coordinating with 
university personnel preparation programs, and using 
State P.L. 94-142 nonies to pay for personnel to assist 
LEAs in reducing waiting lists. Inservice training, 
revised foras and testing procedures, and coaputerized 
oan^eeent systems all were foundJ|^eful in reducing 
assessment waiting lists- ^8 
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Private Schools 

* In *a study by HASDSE, 15 LSAs across the Nation 
indicated continuation of a traud reported in Uat 
year 1 0 Report *o Congress of LB As developing prograas 

• for students who once required private placements. A 
number of LEAs reported that they had developed 
specific standards aimed at assuring that private, 
placements are made only when they 'are both necessary 
and appropriate. The LBAs indicated that a significant 
benefit of expanded services* and careful reviev 
procedures was a reduction in the nuaber of disputes in 
which parents rejected district placements in favor of 
private placements. The districts reported, however, 
that even with fewer private placeeents than . in the 
past, the cost of such placements remains a concern 
both now and for the future* 

* The 15 LBAs in the HASDSE study reported that 
evaluations were the pritaary service rendered to 
students placed in parochial or other private schools 
by their parents. 



State Administration 

o States have taken a number of steps in assuming 
responsibility for all educational programs for 
♦handicapped children within the State, as required by 
P.L* 94-142. 

- In a study . conducted in nine States % Education 
Turnkey reported that special education had been 
elevated in the organirational hierarchy of the 
SEAs, and that there had been an increase in the 
site &&*^tT&~ special education staffs and in special 
education expenditures* 

- All of the nine States in the Education Turnkey 
study reported that they had issued two or more 
versions of regulations reflecting major changes 
over the past seven years and that in most of the 
States the rule-making process related to 
P*L* 94-142 was continuing* 

r All of the States in the Education Turnkey study 
reported that they had undertaken from moderate to 
extensive initiatives to Implement the requirement, 
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ranging from the creation of an interagency 
coordinating committee structure tn one State to the 
negotiation of interagency agreements in all. 



• In a study of monitoring activities in . 19 States, 
NASDSE found that all were achieving more efficiency in 
preparing for, •conducting, anil following up o a site 
visits. Furthermore, the btates reported that they 
were using monitoring information as a guide for uuch 
other SEA operations as providing general Statewide 
technical assistance and conducting relevant research 
projects. 

r 

» Even though progress was apparent, SEP monitoring 
visits in 1980-81 found that none of the- 21 States 
visited were effectively, identifying all problems in 
educating handicapped children- in accordance with 
P.L. 94-1 42. Moreover, inadequacies were found in 
specifying what action was to be taken by LEAs in order 
t<x correct identified deficiencies and in developing 
activities to ensure that specified corrections were, 
in fact, implemented within a specified period of time. 



Special Education Programs' Administrat i on of the Law 

e During the 1980-81 scnool year, SEP reviewed and 
approved State program plans which for the first time 
covered three years rather than one, a new arrangement 
that significantly reduced the time and paperwork each 
State incurred in applying for their Federal 
entitlements. 

• Federal monitoring has been modified to include greater 
emphasis ott M off-s<te H monitoring using information 
provided by the States, complaints received, and data 
collected from other Federal sources. Thus at the same 
time that monitoring has been made less intrusive, 

• review of Stated effectiveness in implementing 
P.L. 94-142 has evolved from a periodic to a more 
continuous activity. 

o Under a memorandum of understanding between SEP and the 
Office for Civil Rights (OCR), 150 complaints 



handled by SEP, and 105 that overlapped with the 
provisions of Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 were referred to OCR. 



1 



concerning the 
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SEP technical assistance sctivities were targeted more 
precisely to meet individual problems of particular 
Stetes as illustrated by. SEP 1 s efforts to assist Puerto 
Rico in reducing the large number of children waiting 
.for evaluations* 

The most significant administrative efforts of SEP 
during 1980-81 have centered around the review of 
P.L. 94-142 regulations. The review arose from an 
Executive Order issued by the President requiring tfce 
Federal government to reduce the burden and cost, of 
existing and future regulations. The review include 
examining statutory and regulatory provisions to 
determine whether portions of the regulations are or 
are not mandated by* specific statutory provisions, • 
analyzing comments invited from all interested 
organizations and individuals, and considering 
regulatory alternatives that will , be consistent with 
statutory purposes v and requirements while decreasing 
the number and impact of tegulatory requirements* 

SEP's discretionary programs complement its direct 
administrative efforts in meeting the mandates of 
P.L. 94-142, These programs are designed to support 
and encourage the discovery, development* and 
dissemination qf innovations and quality practices 
needed to provide all handicapped children a free 
appropriate public education. They focus on such areas" 
of concern as personnel preparation, early childhood 
education, education for the severely handicapped, 
vocational and adult education, and media and 
technology • 
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Introduction 



Never before has there been such national awareness of the needs of 

handicapped children— nar of the services available to meet these 

children's special "needs* Legislation, regulations, policies, 

procedures, & n d practices adopted at Federal, State, and. local levels 

have significantly improved the educational opportunities available to 

handicapped children and their families. Nonetheless, in a recent study 

entitled Disparities Still Exist in Special Education, the General 

Accounting Office (19ttt) concluded that alt eligible children have not 

yet achieved, the -free appropriate public education" called for in 

Public Law 94-142. • 

♦ 

This fourth annual^ report to the Congress on P.L. 94-142 f s 
implementation analyzes the national, progress *ade in implementing. th<* 
law during school * years 1979-80 and 1980-81. The -law's 
comprehensiveness and ,the potential impact of this landmark legislation 
on Stat^ and local / education agencies (SEAs and LEAs) was^ recognized by , 
Congiress 'during the debate on the law. Consequently, the final version 
was written in & manner which provided for an orderly, sequential 
implementation of its various provision*. Por example, P.L. 94-l$2 was 
enacted in 1975 but the provision concerning individualized education 
programs was not made effective until 1977; a free, appropriate public 
education was not required for handicapped children ages three through 
18 until 1978, and for all handicapped children ages three through 21 
until 1980. For children three through five and 18 through 21, the 
requirements did hqt y apply if they were inconsistent with State law or 
practice or the order of any court. School year 1980-81 marks the fifth 
full year since the enactment of the law and the first full year in 
fchich implementation of all requirements became effective. 

dumber and Types of Children Serv&J 

— ■ ■ ' V 

The number of children identified as handicapped and receiving 
special education and related services has continued to rise. The 1981 
report to the Congress noted that 4,036,219 children were served under 
P.L. 94-142 and P.L. 89-313, during school year 1979-80. For school year 
1980-81, the number of children served was 4,189,478, an increase of 
153,259 children. Since thfi first child count in 1976, when 3,708,588 
handicapped 'children were reported by the States as receiving special 
education and related services, the number of handicapped children 
receiving services has grown by almost one-half million (480,890). To 
put it another way, during the past year the number of children 
receiving special education services increased by foiix^ percent, and. for 
the past five years the increase has been almost 13 percent. As a 
percentage of the school-age population, the figure has risen from 
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7.23 percent in 1976 to 8.65* percent in school year 1980-81. (See 

Table .1 for a summary of the 1930-81 child count data reported by the 

States. A more detailed analysis of the numbers of children served is 
presented in Appendix 2.) 

i , * 

Since the preparation of the last annual report to the Congress, 
there have been significant increases in the number of children within 
certain categories of handicapping conditions — most notably, emotionally 
disturbed, multihandicapped, and learning disabled <see Appendix 2, 
Table F)c The number of children designated as emotionally disturbed- 
increased by 21,018 from school year 1979-80 and. the number designated 
as multihandicapped increased by 9,691. Modest as these differences may 
seem numerically, they represent . rather sizeable proportionate 
increases*— six percent for emotionally disturbed children and 12 percent 
for multihandicapped children. The most dramatic growth has taken place 
- in the learning disabilities category * Between 1979-80 and J980-81 this 
population of children - increased by 162,701 and -*ow accounts for about 
three percent of all s&hool-sge children and 3ij p. ;dfent of those who are 
receiving special education services* Since school year 1976-77, the 
learning disabled population ha* increased by 629,238 children (see 
Figure 1). 

The situation is marked by wide variations from State to State. In 
some, the number of learning disabled children served has * remained 
relatively constant* In others, however, there have been increases of 
200 percent and more* Various studies indicate that two primary factors 
are involved. First, as P.L. 94-142 moved towards full implementation, 
some States focused much more attention, than others on the 
identification of learning disabilities; Second, the number of learning 
' disabled children identified is at least partly dependent upon the, 
eligibility criteria used by any given State. In a study conducted by 
the National Association of State Directors of Special Education 
" (NASDSE, 1981) it was reported that States having more stringent 
eligibility criteria for determining a learning disability tended to 
show smaller increases in their learning disabilities population than 
r did States with more inclusive criteria. During the coming year, SEP 
intends to thoroughly analyze these variations with particular attention 
to large, unexpected increases or decreases. 

Although the number of children being identified as learning 
disabled continues to increase, the rate of ' growth appears to be 
levelling off. According to State-reported data only 20.8 percent of 
the total learning disabled population ugs newly identified, evaluated, 
and placed in the 1979-80 school year. V 

A similar rate of identification (19.8 percent) was reported for 
emotionally disturbed children*: This finding indicates that States are 
making efforts to serve this group of. children who have traditionally 

/ 
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Tabl^e x 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN AGES 3-21 TUIS SERVED UNDER P t 89-313 AND P.l. 94-143 
•V HANDICAPPING CONDITION 
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Figure 1 Distribution of Children Ages 3-21 Served by Handicapping Condition, 
School Year 1976-77 and School Year 1980-81 
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been underserved. Another ~&xrfip that in the past was underserved (SRI, 
1980) and no% increasingly appears to be receiving needed services is 
older handicapped students. In a study that looked at percentages of 
handicapped students served *t different grade levels, Rand (1981) found 
that when speech-impaired children were excluded from frhe handicapped 
population, 50 percent of the remaining handicapped children were in 
grades one through six and 49 percent in grades seven through 12. Thus 
it would appear that programs are being provided for secondary 
^handicapped students. Data reported by the States also indicate that 
youth 18 through 21 are Increasingly being provided services by the 
public schools. The rate of growth for this population was 13 percent, 
as compared to a three percent growth for children apep three through 17. 

Settings j 

P*L. 94-142 requires each State to adopt* a right-to -education policy 
that makes M a free appropriate public education" available to all 
handicapped children. - A significant criterion • in determining 
"appropriate" is the avail.ability 6f^ special education and related 
services in thc/legst restrictive environment (LRE). The LRE* provisions 
require that handicapped children be educated to the maximum extent 
appropriate with "their nonhandiccpped peers. % As indicated in Figure 2/ 
less than seven percent of handicapped children served under both 
P,L. 94-142 and P.L. 89-313 are receiving their education outside of 
regular educctioh buildings, and as indicated in Table 2, during the 
past year there has ^een an. increase of more vhan 200,000 handicapped 
children receiving special education and related services in regular 
classes* The data also indicate, however, that over the past year the 
number of students in self-contained classes has Increased by five 
percent and in separate schools *by 42 percent- These Increases were 
primarily attributable to 10 Stftes/ Wnen asked the reasons for the 
increases, the States reported to SEP that a number of factors were 
involved, including clerical or reporting errors; LEA& Serving groups of 
youth that had previously been served by other State agencies (e.g., 
corrections, mental health), and LEAs still responding to pressure from 
parents for private placements. SEP will examine these factors during 
the coming year with^the goal of providing technical assistance to SEAs 
as needed* 

Figure 3 shows that the largest number of students served in 
.separate schools are visually handicapped, and hard of hearing and deaf 
and the largest number served in other environments are orthopedically 
Impaired and other health impaired. Appendix 3 provide* tho number of 
children served in different educational environments during school year 
1979-80 for each handicapping condition by $ge group. 
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Percent of Handicapped Children Served (Ages 3-21) in Four Educational 
Environments, School Year 1979-80 
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Figure 3 Environments in which 8-21 /ear-Old tfamlicapped Chjldren We're 
^ Served during School Year 1976-77 and School Year 1979-80 
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Table 2 

Numbers of Handicapped Children Ages 3-21 Receiving 
Special Education and Belated Services by 
Educational Enviro'naents frots School 
Year 1976-7? to 1979-80 



Types of educational 
environments- 




School years » 




1976-77 


1977-78 


197^-79 


1979-80 


Regular clasoroom 


2,629,978 


2,611,817 


2*589,844 


2,799,012 


Self-contained classroom 


997,608 

V 


. 907,777 


999,763 


1,052,322 


Separate schools 


212,632 


181,361 


149,678 


212,021 


Other 


99,273 


75,332 


69,389 


70,893 



Personnel 

When P.L. 94-142 vao enacted it quickly became clear that neither 
the types nor the number of staff required to implement the goal of 
providing, a free appropriate public education to all handicapped 
children were available. In an effort to Kenedy thia situation, 
Congress called for comprehensive personnel planning (P.L. 94-J42, 
, Section 613(a)(3)) and appropriated monies for personnel training based 
on these planning efforts. Shofer and Duncan (1980) report that since 
that tine some 39 States and territories have established advisory 
committees to assist in devel^oing comprehensive pl&ne for personnel 
development, with an additional 10 States indicating their intent to 
eat*>Ush committees in the near future. Although two-thirds of the 
established committees report t;*at they serve solely in an advisory 
capacity and have no decision-making authority, they add 'that they do 
have extensive involvement in such natters as establishing priority 
areas for inservice training, providing for a core of trained ioservice 
trainers, providing overall inaervice planning > developing needs 
assessment instruments, 'gathering data for needs asnesemenp, and 
assisting in the implementation and analysis of State needs- assessment 
information. * 

• That personnel development groups have had a positive effect is 
evidenced by the increasing availability of" both special education 
teachers and related services personnel. Data provided to SEP by the 
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States show that annually since school f year 1976-77, tb* nuaber of 
special education teachers eapioyed has increased (see Appendix 4, 
Table A). In 1976-77, 179,804 teachers were eaployed; by 1979-80 the 
nuaber had increased to 220,854, an increase of approximately 23 
percent* While the tefcal nunber of special education teachers has 
grown, in specific categories — foe exaaple, teachers of the visually 
handicapped* hard of hearing and deaf, and orthopedically 
iapaired — there Was a decline fron school year 1976-77 to school year 
1979-80 (see Figure 4). 

Data for related services personnel show an' overall increase froa 
achbol year 1978-79 to school year 1979-80 but decreases in soce 
categories (see Appendix 4, Table B). The nucbe*^ of psychologists, 
occupational therapists, audiologists, work study c^dfdinators, and 
other noninstructional staff has increased by six, four, 11, 35, and 97 
percent respectively. However, for such other personnel as social 
workers, speech pathologists, nd teachers' aides, the nunber has 
decreased. Evaluation studiea such as the SRI (1981) longitudinal study 
of LEA implementation, together with data reported to SEP by the States, 
indicate that thetfe decreases are the result of oore austere State and 
local budgets, changing priorities, and reduced needs for specific types 
of personnel. 

* 

In general, there has been a regular increase In the Nunber of 
personnel eaployed. In 1976-77 soce 331,453 personnel, w e *e eoployed; in 
1977-78 the figure rose to 366,502; in 1978-79 it was *i8,378: and in 
1979-80 it was 435, 584. These figures translate ino annual increases 
of 11 percent, 14 percent, and four perc at, suggesting that the rote of 
increase oay be tapering off. (6ee Figure 5 for the changes in related 
services persopnel froa 1976-77 to 1979-80*) 

The States projected that they would need rather large increases in 
special education . ceachers and related services personnel ,in school 
years. 1/80-31 &?A 1981-82 as coapared to the nucber eaployed in 
1979-80. The States reported to^ SEP that they anticipated a need oi 
53,210 new special education teachers in school year 1980-81 an J 43,1^2 
fn school year 1981-82 (see Appendix 4, Table C). For related aervic<»8 
personnel, the expected neejis were 58,744 in 1980-81 and 4 7, 536 In 
1981-82 (see Appendix 4, Table D). Theee nurabers represent 2* and 20 
percent increases, respectively, over the nuaberfi eaployel in 1979-80 
for special education teachers, and 29 and 28 percent increases fr>r 
related- servicefc^pejrsonnel . 

Personnel projection data froa the States indicate that the largest 
need in the cooing years will be for teachers of the oultihandicapped 
(50 percent increase froa the nunber currently eaployed), eootionally 
disturbed (43 percent increase), hard of hearing and deaf (39 percent 
increase), and orthopedicaily iapaired (39 percent" increase) * Projected 
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Figure 4 Special Education Teachers Available b> T>pe of Handicapping CondJ'ioti 

of Child Served from School Year 1976-77 to School Ye ar 1979-80 
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Figure 5 School Staff Other than Special Education Teachers Available from 
• School Year 1976-77 to School Year 1979-80 
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needs for related services personnel range from an Increase of 
77 percent for teaqher aides to seven percent for other noninstructional 
staff. 

Increases in the number of personnel employed havfc resulted in a 
decline in pupil/teacher ratios, allowing teachers to provide a more 
intensive form of instruction. Since last year's refcor^ to Congress, 
the overall pupil/teacher ratio has declined from 19:1 to 18:1, vith the 
ratio for the speech impaired declining from- 64:1 to 49:1, emotionally 
disturbed from 13:1 to 12:1, learning disabled from 18:1 to 17:1, 
multihsndicapped from 23:1 to 16:1, and deaf-blind from 10:1 to 4:1 (see 
Appendix 4, Table E).« 

In addition to the personnel data reported to SEP by the States, a 
NASDSE (1981) study of 15 LEAs Indicated a critical shortage of teachers 
of the emotionally disturbed due to high attrition rates and teacher 
burnout, and many LEAs pointed to shortages of physical therapists and 
occupational therapists resulting from limited numbers of training 
programs and rigid certification . programs. Finally, ail districts 
^surveyed- reported that the? provided extensive Inservi-ce training' to 
bolster the skills of professional and auxiliary staff. Inservice 
topics included such traditional areas as diagnosis and evaluation, IEP 
development and evaluation, due process, and parental involvement, along 
vith such more novel areas as death and dying, family support networks, 
and social attitudes towards the handicapped* 

SEA and LEA improvements In their personnel preparation efforts 
appear to be occurring selectively and to be largely dependent upon 
local and State needs and the initiatives resulting from those needs. 

Special Education Costs 

Continued increases in the numbers of children identified and 
provided special education and related services*, along with the need for 
additional specially trained school personnel have inevitably focused 
greater , attention by legislators, school board members, and 
administrators on the economics of special education and related 
services* 

Ho one knows for ^certain how much special education programming 
costs* While many reasons exist for this uncertainty, a primary factor 
is that education agencies seldom use accounting procedures that are 
based on particular types of h^dicapped children or unique 
instructional programs. Thus, costs involved in providing for such 
matters as personnel, services, and transportation for handicapped 
students .are comingled with budget lie. categories for nonhandicapped 
8 indents. 
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Recently completed special education finance studies (e.g., 
Rossmiller & Frohreich, 1979) provide two general findings: (a) that 
the cost of special education within any given category of handicapping 
condition varies considerably and (b) that the costs of providing 
special education are not necessarily related to the quality of a 
program or a predictor of the likely achievement of the students. 

Based on full-time equivalents (i.e., 30 hours per week for one 
student), yearly cos« nave been found to range from $4,675 to $5,261 
for a full-time student in a resource room, to from $2,670 to $2,772 for 
a full-time student in a self-contained classroom (Rossmiller & 
Frohreich, 1979). \n , a study that compared the costs of regular 
education and special education, the average cost of the regular 
education program was $1,39? per student while the average cost of the 
special education program was $3,794 per student (Reger, 1979). As 
might be effected from previous studies of a similai > nature, 
considerable variation exist* in the per pupil costs across districts 
and withia particular handicapping conditions. In looking at possible 
factors to account for the differences in cost between regular and 
special education, Regec found that the highest factor wa3 attributable 
to the necessary support staff (e.g., psychologists, social workers, 
etc.). The lowest factor was for materials and equipment that were 
exclusively intended for special education. 

A major finance study recently reported by the Rand Corporation 
(1981) examined the coses of providing special education and related 
service^ in 50 LEAs and 25 affiliated intermediate or cooperative 
regional education agencies in 14 States. Rand found that the average 
special education teacher's sa]aty was $13,877 as compared to an average 
of $15,110 for regular education teachers. Based on a 180-day work 
year, seven hours per day, special education teachers made an average of 
$11.01 per hour. According to the Rand study, the average total cost of 
instructional services provided by special education teachers in 1977-78 
was $551 per handicapped child. The Federal allocation per handicapped 
child during that same period was $159. 

In general, the cost^ of direct ' instructional services was 
proportionate to the severity of the handicap. For example, Rand found 
that the average instructional cost for a blind student was $2,516 and 
for a deaf student $2,356, as compared to $813 for a learning disabled 
student and $897 for an educable nentally retarded student. In a 
related vein* it was found that the more restrictive the placement, the 
more costly the instructional services. Thus on the average, 
instructional costs for a full-time placement in a special class were 
higher per handicapped pupil ($1,578) than for a regular class placement 
with a pert-time special class ($794). 
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In addition to receiving direct instructional services, students in 
special education also receive ancillary services* The* Rand study 
reported that the national average cost of providing ancillary services 
was £61 for nonhandicapped children -(e.g., counselors, librarians, 
nurses) and $191 f or handicapped children. ^ Accounting for this 
difference in costs were such ancillary services as speech therapy, 
adaptive physical education, occupational therap> , physical therapy, and 
psychological services. 4s might he expected »^ such services were 
reported to cost least ($120) for. learning disabled students, who 
receive comparatively few services, and most ($1,179) for children with 
multiple handicaps. 

While some costs associated with providing services are known, more 
effort is needed to examine those costs associated with the delivery of 
specific types of programs. ' Knowledge about the costs of special 
education will be particularly important during periods of fiscal 
austerity. 

From the information presented on the numbers of handicapped 
children bein^ served, the numbers being integrated, the personnel being 
trained, and the State and local fiscal commitments being made, it is 
evident that the goals of P.L. 94-142 are being achieved. In this 
spirit a U.S. General A»pnting Office .(1981) report cn services to 
handicapped children statOT: 

While the findings indicate that not all children have 
equal access to special education, the congressional 
objective that those most in need of services would 
receive them with Public Law 94-142 has largely been 
accomplished. The priorities to first serve the unserved 
and second* the most severely handicapped children within 
each category may have been realized and, therefore, may 
have become meaningless- It may be more useful now to 
emphasize State-specific priorities which attempt to 
^ identify categories of underserved children* 

TS?& strengthened State and local capacity to make a free appropriate 
pxibjic education available to all handicapped children is being 
accompanied by changing Federal roles. _ The initial focus of the Federal 
administration of P.L. 94-142 was to assure that SBAa and LEAs 
developed, adopted, and implemented policies arid procedures consistent 
with P.L. 94-142. As part of this effort, SEP provided the States 
technical assistance in implementing such provisions of the law as the 
individualized education program and singie agency responsibility. As 
the States achieved consistency with the requirements of the lav, SEP 
turned its attention to reviewing the States 1 capacity to assure local 
compliance* In addition, Federal technical assistance efforts were 
increasingly targeted to improving local practices. With greater 
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experience in implementing P.L. 94-142, SEAb and LBAs have found that 
their remaining needs are based on problems related to individual 
service delivery systems. Consequently, SEP is currently more precisely 
targeting its monitoring and technical assistance efforts to enable SEAs 
and LEAs to solve their individual problems*- . 

* * n 

The remaining problems SEAs and LBAs are /experiencing in fully 
implementing P.L. 94-142, though also based on individual circumstances, 
appear related to the following specific issues. 

1. Right to Education — Is State and local education 
agency capacity adequate to identify and serve 
handicapped children? 

2. Individualized Education Programs — Is the time and 
paperwork required to develop and monitor IEPs 
justifiable? 

3. Least Restrictive Environment — What types of planning 
efforts are required to achieve the full intent of 
providing . handicapped children a continuum of 
educational opportunities v'th age-appropriate 
nonhandicapped peers in their neighborhood schools to 
the maximum extent appropriate? 

4* Procedural Safeguards — Are the States 'capable of 
implementing and maintaining the quality control 
mechanisms necessary to effectively implement due 
process hearings and surrogate parent requirements? 
Are less adversarial methods than due process hearings 
available for resolving disputes between parents and 
^ schools? 

5. Protection in Evaluation Procedures — Are the States 
capable of appropriately assessing newly identified 
handicapped children as well as conducting 
revaluations in a timely fashion? 

6. private Schools — Are- SEits and LEAa adequately 
/ reviewing and providing for special education and 

related services in the public schools before 
recommending private placements? Are LEAs malting 
services available to handicapped children placed in 
private schools by their parents? 

7. State Education Agency Administration — Are States 
capable of effectively monitoring the availability of 
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a free i appropriate public education in all LBA8 as 
well as in other public and private agencies? 
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Right to an Education 



Public Law 94-142 mandates that each^EA^wd^I^T^cervlng funds 
under' the law provide the Staters handicapped children "a free 
appropriate public education** (Section 612(1)>; The response to this 
mandate since the beginning of the law\j implementation in 1977.Jha% been 
characterized— as previous reports to \ the Congress ha^ noted—by a 
continued increase in the number and types of children Jibing /served as 
well as by expansion in the variety of programs in wljich these 1 children 
are enrolled. During the first years 6f implementation, the schools 
were reported tfc have focused their attention chiefly on achieving 
procedural compliance. Last year f 8 report to the Congress nated that 
with the new procedures required by th^ law largely in place and 
effectively incorporated, into daily prsotice, greater attention was 
being focused on improving the quality of services* 

This evolution has occurred against the background of two of. 
P.L. 94-142*8 basic goals— to identify and evaluate children who have" 
difficulties that interfere with their educational progress, and to 
provide children identified as handicafj^ped with special education and 
related services to meet their individual educational needs. In this 
section, we discuss the States' capacity to identify handicapped 
children through conducting screenings and responding to requests /or 
assistance by teachers, parents, and others who recognise that a 
particular child is having problems. He also discuss the States* 
capacity to evaluate these children and provide them with appropriate 
educational programs. Because a particular need has been shown for 
programs for. secondary handicapped children, we concentrate on progress 
being made in this area. The States 1 capacity to" achieve or maintain 
the goal "of providing full educational opportunity for handicapped 
children is considered critical during this period of Federal and State 
legislative review and fiscal reassessment* 



Screening 

According to a Rand Corporation (1981) study of special education 
services and costs, schools natior^ride systematically conduct screening 
programs designed to discover /possible hearing, vision, physical, 
speech, and mental impairments, with the programs being administered by 
such specialists as doctors, nurses^ audiologists, speech therapists, 
and psychologists. The following table indicates the percentage of the 
school population Rand determined are screened annually in each of these 
programs. The numbers of ' children screened were estimated by 
multiplying the percentages determined by Rand times 41.6 million, which 
was reported by the National Center for Education Statistics to be the 
total school enrollment in the fall of 1979. 
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Table 3 



Percent of Total School Population and Number .of Children 
— SerwKtfidrfor Handicapping Conditions 



Type of 

screening 

program 


rctCcoC OI s*>nuux 

population 


children 


Hearing 


50 


20,800,000 


Vision 


k9 


20,384,000 


Physical 


19 


7,904,000 


Speech 


12 


4,992,000 


Mental 


3.8 


1,580,800 



In addition to the programs conducted by medical and other related 
services personnel, a study by Applied Management Sciences (AMS, in 
preparation) showed that screening is also performed by general 
education classroom teachers, particularly in regard to problems 
associated with behavior and educational performance (e.g.* reading and 
math)* The AMS study reported that 25 percent of all regular elomentary 
school teachers said they had received training on how to select 
appropriate screening instruments and on how to conduct screenings and 
that nearly 16.5 percent reported admiaietering. screening instruments 
for the purpose of identifying leatrving or other problems among the 
children they serve. 



Referral 

Many studies have reported that because not " all potential 
impairments can b* detected through the screening process, schools 
depend heaviJLy on individuale-^articularly teachers, parents, and 
others in a position to aaTus judgments — to recognize when a particular 
child is having behavior or learning ' problems and to alert school 
officials. The AMS study found that at the start of the 1980-81 school 
year approximately 55 percent and 34 percent, respectively, of all 
elementary acd secondary regular education teachers had been trained to 
identify individual children whose problems are serious enough to 
warrant referral for formal assessment* In addition, nearly 60 percent 
of the elementary teachers and 39 percent of the secondary teachers had 
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been trained in the oofct effective procedures for enlisting the 
assistance of school administrators when the teachers believed a child 
to be in need of special help. The AMS data indicate that in tie . - 
1980*81 school year alone regular classroom teachers sought assistance 
for children in their classes at least 5*5 million times. 

According to a NASDSE (1981) study that examined referral sources in 
11 school districts in seven States, the schools* efforts to involve 
parents and others in the identification process have been particularly 
successful in identifying children of preschool age who may be 
handicapped o NASDSE found that nearly 70 percent of preschool referrals 
were made by individuals outside Chs school—parent s, physicians, and 
staff in public and private health and community agencies. 



Evaluation 

End-of-the~year performance data reported to SEP bjL the SEAs 
indicate that as a result of screenings and individual referrals nearly 
750,000 new children tfere evaluated and placed in special education 
settings in the 1979-80 school year. This figure is considerably higher 
than the 120,000 increase in the States' child count data from school 
year 1978-79 to 1979-80, and suggests not only that 600,000 handicapped 
children were no longer being counted as receiving special education and 
related services but that one out of every five handicapped children 
served in 1979-80 was nevl}^ evaluated and placed. Horecfver, based on 
information obtained from 50 States and 30 local or intermediate 
education agencies, NASDSE (1980) estimated that approxicately 
20 percent of the children individually assessed were found not . to be in 
need of special education and related services. Thus It would appear 
that school*, conducted initial evaluations for veil over 900,000 
potentially handicapped children (750,000 identified ar needing services 
plus 20 percent more, or 187,500, evaluated and round not to nedd. 
services) in school year 1979-80. In addition • to these initial 
evaluations, SEP estimates that the schools reevaluated approximately 
1.35 million children (one-third of the handicapped student population). 

Some States have reduced the number of evaluations they conduct for 
children not needing special education by conducting prereferral 
screenings before recommending that a child be evaluated. These 
screenings typically involve a review of pupil records and an analysis 
of teacher observations. According to SRI, two-thirds of $he 16 LEAs 
from the nine States in their study had implemented prereferral 
screening procedures prior to the 1980-81 school year* That practice is 
now reported to have been continued and in many cases refined, so as to 
introduce more systematic procedures. The success of this general 
approach is suggested by an SRI findihg that in one LEA which is using 
standardized and teacher-developed instruments for prereferral 




screening, 96 percent of the children referred for individual assessment 
' ^| were eventually determined to be eligible for special education and 
related services. 



Resource Availability 




Despite Increased effectiveness displayed by the schools in 
identifying handicapped children, SRI (1981) reports that primarily as a 
result of 1 Inadequate resources and the lack of appropriately trained 
personnel certain gaps still exist* SRI notes that school screening 
programs that test mental and physical abilities are mainly conducted at 
the elementary level* Only a small proportion of the Nation's schools 
routinely screen their secondary population* This finding was confirmed 
irt a NASDSE (1981) survey of 15 local and intermediate education 
agencies, which found only one that systematically screened its 
secondary ^evel students for potential problems* Administrators 
participating in this study reported thst the cost of screening 
programs, combined with the fact that relatively few secondary students 
would likely be identified, makes it difficult to justify the 
expenditure that would be required, even though some administrators 
believed that midly impaired secondary students are not being 
effectively identified. In addition to the lack of systematic screening 
found by both SRI and NASDSE, AMS (in preparation) found that only four 
out of every 10 secondary level regular education teachers had ever had 
training, preservice or inservice, on now to identify students whose 
educational problems may stem from a handicapping condition* 

Inadequate resource are likely to affect another group of 
children — those who differ from the general school population on such 
dimensions as language or mobility. According to NASDSB (1980) these 
special populations of children are not readily identified through 
traditional screening programs and thus in a period of fiscal stringency 
are likely to remain unserved. 



Secondary Placement Options 

Public Law 94-142 requires participating agencies to make a 
continuum of placement options Available for Itandicapped students and to 
provide them with services that match their individual instructional and 
related services needs. Previous reports to the Congress have described 
the advances made by schools in serving the majority of handicapped 
students. They have also, consistently Indicated Chat the schools have 
problems in serving certain groups of handicapped students, one such 
group being youngsters at the secondary level. Several studies provide 
Information on the secondary student pbpulation and the services being 
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provided to them. -In all, information is available from 42 LEAa in 22 
States. 

In a study of services in 15 LEAa (in 13 States) that were said to 
have successful programs for secondary handicapped students, NASDSE 
estimated that during th^ 1980-81 school year the schools served 
approximately eight / percent of their secondary population as 
handicapped* The number of secondary students being served remained 
stable in six of the LEAs, and in eight, it "rose from the number served 
in the 1979-80 ^school year. Only one LEA reported a slight decrease 
from the previous year. Administrators .in the 15 districts said that 
approximately five percent of the handicapped secondary population is 
comprised of students over the age of 18, an increase of two percent 
over the 1979-80 school year, and that approximately two percent of the 
secondary-age population ia referred for evaluation each year. 

According to the NASDSE study, the overvhelaing- majority of 
secondary referrals are for students with learning disabilities and 
emotional disorders. Administrators participating in the study reason 
that these referrals arise from the increased demands made on students 
at the high school level. They reported that referrals for children 
with such low-incidence handicapping conditions as physical impairments 
are rare at the secondary level since these problems are detected at an 
earlier age. ; 

The administrators reported thst the majority (at least 90 percent 
and in some cases 100 percent) of all secondary handicapped students 
complete their high school program and receive either a graduation 
diploma or a certificate of program completion. Several administrators 
noted that because of special services they are now able to offer to 
older handicapped students, the drop-out rate for these students is 
lower than that for nonhandicapped secondary students. 

For the 1980-81 school year, SRI found little expansion in programs 
for handicapped students in general as compared to the great activity of 
the preceding years. However, they did find growth at the secondary 
level. While this growth was not dramatic and was found in some but not 
all of the 16 LEAs in the study, SRI saw it as a signal of increasing 
determination on the part of the schools to do a better job with this 
previously underserved group. Particularly noteworthy changes reported 
by SRI included an expansion of placement options for seriously 
emotionally disturbed students, and to a lesser extent, for trainable 
mentally retarded (TMR) students and the development and . improvement of 
vocational education services, particularly for mildly impaired students. 
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Expanded Placement Options 



Because of the intensity of sefvice and care required' by seriously 
eaotionnlly disturbed and MR teenagers, tbte schools traditionally have 
served the oajority of these students either in separate facilities or 
in out-of-district residential settings. However, SRI (1981) reports 
tha£. this year — largely because of the deinstitutionalization ooveaent, 
• pressure frost courts and parents, and the increased willingness of 
schools to adjust their service delivery systems — the situation appeared 
to be changing. 

SRI found that half of its 16 study sites either had expanded 
services to seriously emotionally disturbed secondary students this year 
or were oaklng plans to do- so next year. For exaaple, one district 
started a cooperative prograa for seriously eaotionally disturbed 
adolescents t/ith a cotaauaity Dental health agency as an alternative to 
out-of-county or institutional placeseate and next year plans to reduce 
itinerant servicesi increase resource classes, and establish " new 
rfelf-contalned classes for these students at school sites. In its study 
of secondary programs, NASDSB (1981) found that in Burbank, Illinois, as 
well as in other cosaunities, school districts have developed off-caapus 
hig school arrangements for severely behaviorally disturbed students. 
With this option, students previously served in out-of-district or 
out-of-State residential facilities are being served in their home 
district. Other atteapta to educate severely eaotionally disturbed 
students in less restrictive settings that were identified by NASDSE and 
SRI include alternative high school prograas, part-tine study, and 
specialized vocational study* 

Rev placements were also reported to be available for TOR students 
in the 1980-81 school year. SRI reported that schools were finding ways 
to educate TOR students in self-contained classes within the high school 
setting rather than in separate facilities. For exaaple, a district 
that created a new plsceaeat option to accomodate hi *h-f unc tinning , 
eleaehtff?y~aged • TMR children last year created a similar option thi> 
year for high functioning high-school-aged TOR student*. This prograa 
located at a • high school, was instituted ia response to advocate 
pressure to place handicapped students In less restrictive 
environments. SRI found that other districts were also moving their TOR 
classes out of separate facilities into' high school buildings, and noted 
that although such aoveiMnt <faes not necessarily aean an expansion of 
available programming options, it does represent an atteapt to educate 
TOR students in a taore appropriate setting near students of their own 
age. 
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Vocational Education Opportunities 



SRI (1981) found that esployabilit> is oue of the sajor goals 
adslnistratore set for their secondary-level handicapped students. As 
noted in all previous reports to the Congress, hoveyer, study after 
study has concluded that vocational education opportunities for 
handicapped secordary students ' are inadequate . Specific criticises 
luded findings that regular vocational education prograns * often 
sist adaittlng handicapped students, that little coordination exists 
between special education and vocational education prograas, and that 
vocational training, if offered ' to handicapped students, does not 
adequately teach skills leading to esployabllity. Information obtained 
this year by SRI Indicates that nost vocational education opportunities 
exist for nildly handicapped students, who represent the' largest 
proportion of a districts special education population. Both SRI 
(1981) and AMS (1980) reported that while vocational training has not 
significantly improved for the cajorlty of handicapped students, 
Individual school districts have been able to develop successful 
strategies and progress. 

According to SRI, large high schools ">r vocational education centers 
that drav students froa several buildings or districts csn offer far 
greater vocational education opportunities for handicapped secondary 
students than can snail schools. By centralizing vocational education 
services at a single site, these larger facilities are able to o(fcr 
specially trained' personnel, specialised equipment, and tailored 
instruction. Progr n options reported by SRI ana AMS included such 
services as prevocational tiaioing, vocational assessment, job-specific 
vocational training, support services, and help In finding eaployaent, 
although all of these services were not necessarily found together in a 
single prograta. 

Examples taken froa the AHS study illustrate fhe type of effoif-ta 
schools hive developed to increase student access to vocational training 
opportunities: 

e In Jacksonville, Florida, handicapped students 
participate fully ,th their nonhandicapped pe<sro in a 
2arge vocational education program located in a nev 
technical skills center. Students vho need to master 
basic qkiila in order to succeed in a chosen vocational 
program receive supplemental instruction in the 
center's individualized osjipover training syatea. 
Students attend the center each day for several hours; 
the remainder of the day is spent in academic classes 
at the student's hoae high school* 
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* In Orlando, Florida, on& high school has been 
designated the site of a new program called Project 
Reach, in which vocational education teachers and 
special education teachers work together to develop 
vocational education for educable mentally retarded , 
learning disabled, emotionally disturbed » and autistic 
students* Students in this program receive vocational 
instruction fro© their vocational teachers and acadaaic 
instruction frora their special education teachers. 
Project Reach provides students opportunities for job 
s&apling, ma ins t rears! ag into regular vocational 
courses, vocational assessment, career counseling, and 
job placement. 

* In • 1981 > the Lowell, Massachusetts, schools started an 
unusual vocational education program for 
low~functioning handicapped students who previously did 
not have access to vocational training. It is 
essentially a four-year self-contained prograsa 
consisting of five classes: - reading, math, general 
MCe skills, socialization skills, and occupational 
preparation and guidance. The occupational preparation 
and guidance class is different each yeafr* Freshman 
are taught career awareness; sophotsores receive 
in-schuol work experience; juniors do volunteer work at 
trial job sites off campus; and seniors are allowed to 
work for pay two periods each day, and ©ay continue 
working after school hours. 

* Project Assist, operated by the Milford, Massachusetts, 
schools was developed to provide tutorial assistance to 
both handicapped and } nonhandicapped students enrolled 
in the district's Trades and Industries program. 
Tutors not only work with students individually but 
also consult with the special and vocational education 
teachers' to help link their concerns. 

Another effort found to be successful in sotae schools has been to 
provide what SRI has termed "boundary crossing* personnel — personnel who 
*«*ist in coordinating the various components of a student's high school 
program. A few of the districts in the SRI study reported having created 
the position of vocational coordinator to serve as a link between 
vocational and special education programs, The coordinator performs 
such functions as valeting students in planning vocational programs and 
making career choices, Jfinding employment while they are still in 
school, and making the transition from school to postsecondary 
eaployiaent . Similarly, AMS (1981) reported that in Florida, vocational 
rehabilitation counselors coordinate services provided by the school and 
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by outside agencies to help students make the transition from school to 
employment and to. assure that a continuum of services is maintained 
before and after graduation* These counselors provide a variety of 
services including medical and psychological evaluations, therapeutic 
services for problems that ajght impede employability, and job trainiag 
and placement. # 

SRI emphasises that schools face a particular challenge in designing 
vocational education services that vill truly prepare handicapped 
students for the local job market they vill encounter after high 
school. Given high unemployment and limited postgraduate training 
opportunities, the schools find themselves under growing pressure from 
students and their parents to provide the skills handicapped youngsters 
vill need to gdin competitive employment. One approach is to match the 
school's curriculum vith local { job market conditions, as illustrated by 
the following examples: 

• A oidvestem LEA now conducts job market analyses to 
determine which local businesses are most likely to 
have job openings that could be filled by special 
education students. After determining what types of 
jobs may be available and appropriate for handicapped 
students, the district designs its vocational education 
classes to teach students the entry-level skills they 
would need. 

e An eastern urban district vith two vocational skills 
centers has devised vocational clusters which break 
down skills into specific competencies related to 
specific job-entry skills. Students in the same 
vocational cluster can progress at their individual 
rates and achieve different levels of skills, vith a 
computerized System keeping track of what each studen^ 
has mastered., Students leave the program vith a 
certificate of achievement listing these competencies, 
and employers thus can clearly assess graduates' 
entry-level skills. 



Conclusion ^- 

* 

The Nation's capacity to identify all handicapped children in need 
of special education and related services has increased to the point 
that in school year 1979-80 the schools conducted evaluations for over 
two million children (750,000 newly evaluated and placed, approximately 
200,000 evaluated and found not to need services, and 1-35 million or 
one-third of the handicapped student population, reevaluated) « 
Programming for handicapped children has expended at all levels for all 
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types of handicapped children* Expansion was particularly evident in 
programs for secondary handicapped students in school year ^980-81. 
This expansion has occutured as a result of increased cotaaitsents at the 
Federal, State, and local levels along with the continued efforts of 
parents and legal advocacy organizations* 
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Individualized Education Programs 

* 



Public Law 94-142 (Sections 602(19) and 612(4)) and its regulations 
(Sections 300. 340-300. 349) require that each handicapped student 
receiving special education and related, services have an individualized 
education program (IBP). The IEP is to be developed (and reviewed at 
least annually) by the child's' parents, the child's teacher, an LEA 
representative, and where appropriate, the child. The IEP document is 
to include statements of the child's present level of educational*' 

performance, annual goal?,, and short-term objectivil, specie 

educational services to b<» provided, the extent to which the child will 
participate in the regular education program, dates for initiation, 'and 
anticipated termination qZ services, and appropriate objective criteria 
for determining whether objectives are being achieved. * 

Previous reports to* Congress have indicated that the time and 
paperwork involved has been a major issue iu implementing the IEP 
process. This year, we have looked more closely at the issue, examining 
attitudes, State and local requirements beyond the Federal requirements, 
LEA practices that decrease the amount of time and paperwork involved, 
and LEA suggestions for making the IEP process more manageable, 
information for this analysis was provided by two studies: NASOSE 
(1981; 20 LEAs in 16 States) and SHI (1981; 16 LBAs in nine States)* 



Attitudes toward^ Time and Paperwork 

Both the NASDSE (19C1) and the SRI (1981) studies reported that 
$tt'tudes towards the time and paperwork Involved in carrying out the 
IE* r roceas had become more positive over the years since the enactment 
of P.L. 94-142. Thirteen of the 20 LEAs In the NASDSE study indicated 
that attitudes had become more positive towards both time and paperwork, 
and two additional LEAs . said that* a more positive attitude existed 
towards time. Only two LEAs said that attitudes had become more 
negative, with the rest saying chat there had been no change. Even with 
this positive change, 11 of the 20 LEAs indicated that attitudes about 
time and paperwork wore still predominately negative. However, almost 
all reported positive attitudes about the IEP process itself. 

The SRI study reported, "Ir^^eneral the only complaints we heard 
about the IE? process were in the LEAs where new procedures had been 
imposed that were perceived a*> burdensome" (p. 111-19). The N\SDSE deta 
seemed to substantiate this finding. Eight of the 11 LEAs with negative 
attitudes towards time and paperwork indicated that ii*:her the * time or 
the paperwork for the document or the conferences had Increased, with 
seven saying there had been increases on at least two of the dimensions, 
and three on all four. Only three districts gave the same reason for 
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the Increase in time or paperwork: These said that parent involvement 
had increased* Other reasons were the document had become more complex; 
increased services vere being provided to children; ©ore severely 
handicapped childrej^ were being provided services? the staff was trying 
to be ©ore thorough; class loads were Higher; parents were bringing 
friends, lawyers, or advocates to the meeting; and an audit was 
expected. In one of the two LBAa where attitudes were reported to be 
more negative than previously, State requirements had increased, and in 
the other, a court decision required the USA to substantially increase 
the services it was providing to handicapped children. 

Eighteen of the 20 districts in the NASD'SE study were strongly in 
favor of the IEP process. All but four said they would retain the IEP 
conference and all but five the IEP document in its* present form even if 
Federal and State requirements were discontinued* All 20 said they 
would use something like an IEP if the present requirements were 
discontinued. LEAs gsv.e a variety of reasons for feeling that the IEP 
process is worthwhile and should be retained: it enbancea communication 
with parents {17 LEAs), assists in program planning (17 LSAs), increases 
communication among school staff ©embers (eight LEAs), provides atf 
evaluation tool (five LEAs) , is good educational practice (five LEAs), 
and increases individualization (four LEAs). In the words of two 
respondents: 

Overall, the IEP has put order, consistency, and 
reliability into programing and planning for esch child. A / 
It made us look more carefully i^to the coordination of 
resources to program for the child. It will continue to 
dc this, and we do it better each year. The IEP process 
has also helped our teachers identify the individual needs 
of each handicapped child (Johnson). 

lEPs have really helped special education for handicapped 
children come a long way. The process has created stress 
in areas in which change was needed. We have come through 
the rough times and now are comfortable with what we are 
doing. I- think lEPs are helping children learn, and that 
is what special education is all about (Tousel). 



&dditi6nal Requirements 

LEA commitment to the IEP process is evidenced by the number of LEAs 
with IEP requirements beyond those of P.L. 94-142. Of the 20 LEAs in 
the NASDS.E study, only three reported no additional requirements. The 
17 remaining districts reported from one to. four additional 
requirements, with nine districts reporting two or more. Districts 
reported having more participants at the IEP meetings, more content in 
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the document, shorter tiotelines for de* sloping the IBP, additional 
efforts to involve parents in the IEP process, and aore frequent review, 
among others. 

Participants* la response to e question asking whether their local 
practices exceeded the requirements of P # L. 94-142, nine LEAs said that 
aore participants attended the IKP meeting than were required by the 
Federal law. And yet> when asked the average number of participants who 
typically attended an IEP meeting for a aildly handicapped eighth-grade 
student who was in a regular program except for v hour a day of special 
reading and math instruction and for a severely handicapped elementary 
school student, 16 districts reported aore than the aaximua number of 
oarticipants required bgf the Federal regulations,. Eleven of the 
aistricts reported aore than four participants (aedian « 6 participants, 
range « 5 ta 8) for a mildly handicapped eighth grader, and 14 reported 
aore than four (aedian « 6, -rasge - 5 to 10) for a severely handicapped 
elementary school student. ^ 

Moreover 14 of the LEAs reported that there had been an increase in 
the nuaber of pdrticitfknta attending the IEP meeting in the past four 
years. In most cases, aore related services personnel and aore regular 
education teachers were attending. In a few instances, such personnel 
as the principal, guidance counselor, case manager, regular education 
coordinator, bilingual/minority representative when appropriate, or 
parent advocate were reported to be newly attending the meetings. 

Content^. Six of the 20 LEAs in the ^NASDSE study said that the 
content of the IEP in thei£ LEA included more than is required by the 
P.L. 94-142 regulations. Extra requirements included a statement of 
present . level of performance for each objective, allocation of teacher 
time, the IEP being written in tho. primary language of the child, and 
the IEP being a broad-based plan with wide-ranging, comprehensive 
content. In addition, more than half the LEAs reported that a typical 
IEP document for a mildly handicapped eighth grader or a severely 
v handicapped elementary school student included more than 13 short-term 
^-ohjSctives. Ten districts reported that the IEP contained more than 13 
objectives for eighth graders (median * 22 objectives, range * 13.5 to 
78); 12 districts reported more than 13 for elementary students 
(median - 27, range « 14 to 150). Such a large number of objectives 
sfeems to be more than *needed to meet the intent of P.L. 94-142 as 
described in the Federal Register (Volume 46, Number 12, January 19, 
1981), where it is stated that from the Federal point of view, the 
purpose of the IEP is to "provide a aechanism for determining 

(1) whether the anticipated caccomes for the child are being met (i.e., 
whether the child is progressing in the special education program) and 

(2) whether the placement aid services are appropriate to the child's 
special learning needs" and to "provide general benchmarks for 
determining progress towards ^meeting the annual goals. " The objectives 
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"should be projected to be accomplished over an extended period of time 
(e.g., an entire school quarter or semester)*** 1 ? 

Other additional requirements . Seven districts reported that they 
have shorter timelines for completing the IEP than are required by the 
P.L* 94-142 regulations,' and two districts reported that an interim IEP 
is developed at the referral or evaluation conference* Pour districts 
reported that they make efforts beyond those required\by P.L. 94-142 to 
ensure parent participation at IEP meetings such as notifying parents of 
the meeting first by letter and then by telephone. Six paid they 
automatically give parents a copy of the IEP document, and one said it 
provides the parents with a written summary of the IEP conference. 
Three districts reported that they review the IEP more than onc6 a year, 
vith one of these Reporting that a team meets monthly to review child 
progress. 



Change in Process 

Both the NASDSE and the SRI studies indicate that LEAs have 
continued to make changes in the IEP process. While 11 of the 20 
districts in the NASDSE study reported changes that resulted in 
increases on at least one dimension of time and paperwork for the 
document. * and conference, 13 reported decreases on at least one 
dimension, with seven reporting decreases on all four dimensions. The* 
reasons most often given to explain the decreases were experience, 
familiarity with the process, and a more efficient system. Other 
reasons were simplified forms or shortened document, inservice training, 
and positive supervision (see Table 4). These same reasons were often 
given to explain increasingly positive attitudes towards the ti*e and 
paperwork involved in the IEP process. 

In addition to these changes reported by NASDSE, SRI reported that 
in over half of its 16 study sites, short-term objectives had become 
broader, making them less likfe lesson plans and more like the "general 
benchmarks" described in SEP's interpretation of the individualized 
education program ( Federal Register , Volume 46, Number 12). SRI 
reported that teachers were compensating for the loss of more specific 
IEPs by adding their own objectives, using lesson plans instead, or 
Starting all over." 

Some of the districts in the NASDSE study reported that they 
anticipated further changes in the IEP process next year — three because 
they anticipate changes in State and Federal requirements, two because 
of budget decreases and thus loss of teacher aides, and three because 
they intend to further streamline the process by improving forms or 
using a computer to sto % re goals and objectives. 



Table 4 



Kuaber of Districts Citing Reason 
for a Decrease in Time and 
Paperwork 



Reaaon- Decree in 

time and paperwork 

Experience 8 

Familiarity with the process 1 8 

More efficient system 7 

Simplified form, shortened document 5 

Inservice training 4 

Positive supervision 1 



LEA Suggestions " 

When asked how they would change the tEP process if Federal and 
State laws no longer required them to continue their present process, 
the LEAs in the NASDSE study said they would make the document less 
comprehensive (eight), include fewer participants at the meetings 
(f^ve), and make less effort to involve parents (four). Interestingly, 
in nfcww cases, these were the same LEAs that reported having practices 
^jrtjiefe^pfcceed the P.L. 94-142 requirements. ^ * ^ 

Conclusion 

Although LEAs reported that the time and paperwork involved in the 
IEP process was still a problem, they also reported that the process was 
worth the time and effort involved. In fact, most of the LEAs in the 
NASDSE study exceeded the Federal requirements. Similar to findings in 
previous reports to < the Congress, LEA responses indicate that the 
* ^efiefits of such additional requirements need to be carefully weighed 
a'gainst the effects on staff morale. 
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Least Restrictive Environment 



The least restrictive environment (IRE) provisions of PcL. 94-142 
(Section 612(5)(B)) and its acommpanying regulations (Sections 
300.550-300.555) require participating agencies to assure that to the 
maximum extent appropriate, handicapped children are educated witn their 
nonhandicapped peers in schools as close to their home, as p^sible and 
that they are removed from the regular class "only when the nature and 
severity of the handicap is such that education in regular classes with 
the use of supplementary aids arid services cannot be achieved 
satisfactorily. * Data reported to SEP by the States indicate' that this 
mandate is being implemented. Since the passage of the law, handicapped 
children have been increasingly receiving their" education in regular 
* classes or at least in regular education , buildings (see Table 2, p. 
xx). At the same time, all of the previous reports to ihe Congress have 
emphasized how complex and challenging the Nation's teachers and 
administrators have found the task of educating hkhtficappeu children 
with children who are not haiu. capped. 

In a study conducted by JWK International from 1978 through 1981 to 
identify administrative strategies which promote the effective 
integration of handicapped children, it was found that the progress 
being made has been accompanied by problems in achieving effective pupil 
planning bases, attitudinal acceptance, age-appropriate placements, and 
reliance on Tieighborhoo^ schools as the placement referent^ The JWK 
analysis, which was conducted in 50 LEAs throughout the country, clearly 
identified comprehensive planning at the State, district, and building 
levels as a prerequisite to successful implementation of the LRE 
provisions of P.L. 94-142. This section describes frtr^nature^f the ^ 
planning required, , examples of successful planning, (and the chall^ngep' 
which face SEAs and LEAs in implementing such coordinated planning* 

State Planning Activities 

JWK found that the following planning activities at the State level 
greatly facilitate local efforts to implement the LRE provisions of 
P.L. 94-142: conducting Statewide studies to ascertain the current 
educational settings in which handicapped students are served; reviewing 
all State policies and procedures to determine whether they facilitate 
or inhibit the implementation of the LRE mandate at the local level; 
examining the results of monitoring activities to identify those 
districts that are found to be out of compliance with the LRE mandate; 
and developing a comprehensive plan of technical assistance, training, 
and follow-up.^ These types of State planning activities provide support 
for L£As in their efforts to plan at the local level. 
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The Vermont State* Department of Education offers an example of this 
kind of State-level, planning* In 1971 the SEA submitted a 10-year plan 
to the State legislature calling for incremental funding to attain the 
goal of providing full opportunity for all handicapped children, with 
particular emphasis on educating handicapped children in the least 
restrictive environment. More generally, the schools were called upon 
to serve handicapped children from birlh, a priority was placed on the 
development of appropriate services to severely handicapped students; 
and the SEA and other State agencies vare committed to a policy of 
deinstitutionalizacion. tturing the 10 years of the plan's 
implementation the State's special education budget has grown from an 
initial iA million to the 1981 level of $15 million. 

Specifically as regards LRE, the SEA developed two models to enhance 
service delivery to handicapped students. The consulting teathe~ model 
was designed to enhance the success of local district efforts t jerve 
handicapped students in regular education programs. In this model, 
special education personnel are trained to provide consultation, 
support, and guidance to their regular education peers. A complementary 
model, the State interdisciplinary model, focuses on the severely 
handicapped — many of whom had been served in a State residential 
facility since birth or arrival at school age. This model is intended 
to develop local capability to provide appropriate services to this 
low-incidence population. Educational consultants, physical therapists, 
communication specialists, and pediatricians travel through the State to 
provide direct services to children and consultation and training to 
their teachers. With the help of this Statewide support system, many of 
these yculh can now reside in community living facilities. 

The State Division of Special Education has a team of seven 
Technical Assistance and Evaluation (TAB) consultants, each of whom is 
assigned regionally throughout the State. Among other things, this 
group is developip^f a model for providing training and consultation to 
district administrators regrrding the least restrictive environment 
mandate. By working at the local, regional, and State level, the TAE 
consultants are able to provide local ijiput to State planning efforts 
and thus to effect State changes that facilitate local changes, 
although the effort has been initiated with three districts in a single 
region, the long-range plan is t) rerlicate this training model through 
the remaining six regions in the Stnte. 

s 

Althcugh State planning is a iecessary component for achieving the 
full implementation of the LPE provisions,' it is insufficient by 
itself. State planning, to be effective, must be coordinated with and 
support planning by the local school districts 



ffl strlct-Level Planning 



During the initial phase of its study, JWK conducted site visits to 
over 50 districts across the country to study innovative strategies for 
implementing the LRE mandate* In each district, specific planning steps 
were documented which were intended to modify current service delivery 
patterns and to result in the increased movement of handicapped students 
to less restrictive settings. Although rarely present in their entirety 
in a single school district, 18 different planning activities identified 
by JWK appeared to have significantly improved the success of efforts to 
integrate hindicapped children. These 19 planning activities logically 
clustered into four planning phases. 

The first phase includes preplanning tasks in which administrators 
identify the sources of impetus for change In their district; review 
Federal, State, and local regulations and ' trends relating to the 
provision of services to handicapped ' students in the LRE; examine 
successful models in other districts; and formulate a basic philosophy 
that will b* clearly, consistently, and formally communicated throughout 
the district .and will focus the energies of both regular and special 
education personnel on the task of providing educational services to all 
students in the district* 

The second planning phase is that of involvement of key people — the 
superintendent, selected school board members, administrative and 
instructional personnel, parents, members of advocc*;y groups, and 
perhaps othe'rs — to analyze and if necessary improve existing procedures 
and programs. 

The third phase involves a review of current service delivery 
patterns. During this phase, administrators conduct a thorough 
inventory of present resources. The term "resources'* refers in this 
context to personnel (numbers, certification, and present assignment); 
facilities (acc^osibility, location, and appropriateness); equipment and 
materials; contracted services; and all other available assets. The 
next step is to conduct a survey and analyze current delivery patterns, 
identify individual student service needs (not as a function of the IEP 
process but as a foeans to facilitate district planning), and compile 
student information for each neighborhood school. Thus a roster is 
created for each regular education building of all handicapped students 
who live -in the area covered by that school, school administrators- can 
then begin to identify those students for whom the neighborhood school 
is — or- is not — the most appropriate placement option. The 
administrators often find that a return to the neighborhood school is 
not only appropriate for most handicapped students but is also cost 
effective. The JWK report notes that a district in California 
di scovered that this planning sequence resulted in a savftigs of over 
$100,000 in transportation costs alone. 
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The fourth and final phase of the planning activities is the 
development of a written plan for service delivery* Based on data 
available from the previous tasks, the administrators formulate a 
tentative district-wide plan citing the resources required to implement 
the plan compared with present resources* The plan may include 
implementing only certain jSrogram components in the beginning and adding 
components as resources and experience permit, Ab part of developing 
the plan, revised IEP& are developed for each student at a meeting 
attended by the students parents and teachers, and an LEA 
representative* A decision is made concerning, the appropriate placement 
for each student based on the newly developed district-vide plan which 
delineates a continuum of placement options* 

Having identified these planning activities based on information 
from the 50 school districts, JVK then provided training for over 60 
different LEAs* The following illustrates the application of these 
planning strategies in two unique district settings* 

Th^ Spokane Public Schools traditionally operated separate 
facilities lor many of the special education students in ther district. 
Planners at the district level noted that over AO percent of the 
school's special education students were bused away from their 
neighborhood school and that transportation costs for one year f**r 
special education exceeded $100,000* Within the past five years, the 
district has been cited by the Washington Department of Public 
Instruction, SEP, and the ^*fice for Civil Rights for failure ^to comply 
with the LRE provisions of P.L. 94-^42 and of Section 504. 

The Spokane Public Schools responded to this concern by making 
significant changes in student placement* Working with a 
TM»lj:idtsciplinary team from the University of 'Washington, the district 
evaluated the instructional and related services needs of all students 
who were educated in separate facilities in the district* Each 
neighborhood school's capability to provide appropriate services for the 
majority of yth^se students was analyzed, and the decision was made to 
return almost all of the handicapped students in tb* district to their 
neighborhood schools* All educational programs in each building were 
placed under the direot control and supervision of the principal, and 
special education became a ""support system rather than a separate 
system*^ Special education personnel were redistributed throughout the 
district ,-tind a range of placement onions was created at each building 
level* # 

Rhode Island's Exeter-West Greenwich Regional School District serves 
t f wo rural communities in the State* Recently, the district created an ^ 
administrative planning team,.vhlch is composed of the district's four 
administrative personnel: the superintendent, the special education 
supervisor, and two principals* The members often meet informally and 
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also meet formally at monthly meetings to discuss administrative 
strategies for educating the district's handicapped students in the 
least restrictive environment. The team submits quarterly reports to 
the board of education regarding issues and progress, and each month a 
board member is invited to visit the special education program and to 
receive *etajled information regarding the program's operation and goals. 

During the summer of 1981, the administrative team conducted an 
analysis of the needs of the 21 special education students being served 
in out-of-district, programs as a start towards developing the capability 
of providing appropriate services to as many of these students as 
possible in their home district • One result of this analysis was the 
conclusion that a preschool program for the handicapped should be 
developed. Six of the 21 students were subsequently returned to the 
Exeter-West Greenwich schools, four of whom were to be served in the 
newly created preschool program* The money saved in tuition costs uaa 
applied to the salary of a teacher. 

In a further effort to include handicapped students in the regular 
education classroom for aa much of the instructional day as appropriate, 
the team arranged an inservice program for all primary teachers. 
Conducted by a special education sta£f member, the session illustrated 
the application of special education techniques to problems that face 
regular education teachers in their own classrooms. The team reported 
that this inservice training contributed to improved attitudes of 
regular teachers towards having handicapped children in their classrooms. 

Just as with State-level planning, school district planning ib an 
essential but insufficient activity for achieving the goals of the LRE 
provisions. School district planning provides the overall philosophy, 
the allocation of personnel and space, the assignment of students, and 
the inservice training required. However, the school building is the 
actual site of service delivery. 



Building-Level Planning 

JJumerous. educators have observed that handicapped students can be as 
segregated from their nonhandicapped peers in a regular education 
building as in a segregated facility. One strategy JWK found in several 
districts for successfully including handicapped students in the regular 
education program was thfc use of a task force to determine the 
appropriate location of classrooms that will serve special education 
students within a, regular education building. Task force members 
typically included the building principal, regular and special education 
teache/s and students, parents, handicapped persons in the community, 
and in some cases — to help assure consistency among the buildings 
throughout the .districts — a district-level administrator. The typical 
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first step of such task forces, JWK found, is identifying the etudents 
to be served and any physical need they say have— ras-.ps, ^vatore, 
hathroctas, etc Kext is describing the purposes for the epew*al rooas 
to be used and any structural needs to be taken into account, e.g., 
sinks, "tiae-out roots," observation booth, etc. Each potential location 
ia then analyzed in teras of such natters a© proximity to claasrooas for 
the nonhandicapped and to ' age-appropriate peers, opportunities for 
inforaal interaction with peers, accessibility, and safety factors. 

A variation of this type of school building planning is illustrated 
by the efforts of the Madison, Wisconsin, Metropolitan School District 
to Integrate severely and profoundly handicapped children froo a 
separate facility >4nto several regular education buildings in the school 
systea. Intensive planning was required by 30 eleoentary school 
principal in one of the receiving schools when it was decided that 30 
severely and profoundly handicapped children, five special education 
teachers, and three aide* would be transferred fros a separate special 
education school to his tegular elementary school. Planning activities 
included visits to the separate facility by the principal so that he 
could determine what would be required to appropriately educate thcere 
children and by regular teachers so they could becooe fasiliar with the 
children and reduce the potential effects of stereotypes and fears. 
Sinilarly, the Sftf^fal education teachers and sides visited the regular 
education building where they would be reassigned. During the first 
year, the special edueatfon teachers preferred to he placed together. 
This preference was honored by the principal as a transitional 
arracgetaent , and the special education classes were clustered together 
in the basement of the school building. During the year, as the special 
education personnel and regular teachers had an opportunitv to becotse 
more faailiar and coafortable with each other, plans for the *,sconi year 
were foraulated. -Based upon the first year f s experience it was oecidcJ 
that the most favorable placement for che severely and profoundly 
handicapped children was in classrooas near those of their 
age-appropriate nonhandicapped peera, and so *n the second and third 
years the special education classes were located throughout the building. 

Thus, it can bo seen that through careful building-level planning, 
which is supported by State- and district-leve 1 planning, the full goals 
of the LRE provisions of P.L. 94-142 can be better achieved. 



Conclusion 

The cocaitrsent to educate handicapped children in the least 
restrictive environment appears to exist In our fiation's schools and to 
be supported by the general public. However, this coesita^f.. suet be 
bolstered by adainistrati ve support and encouragement * Based inUlal 
observations by JVK, It appears that comprehensive planning achieves 
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cost savings through better use of personnel ana space and the reduced 
need for transportation. This type of planning vill be particularly 
needed in a period when resources are tight and the Stares are being 
asked to take on increased fiscal responsibility for educating 
handicapped children 



Procedural Safeguards 



The procedural safeguards requirements oi P.L. 94-142 
(Sections 615(a)(b)(c)(d)(e)) and its accompanying regulations (Sections 
300.500-300.514) address . the issue of arbitrary decisions and 
aiajudgtsenta in special education placements. They require that the 
concerns of the parents, the child, and the school be considered before 
a placement decision is aade and that parents be Tally informed in their 
native language of all iaforaation relevant to any evaluation or 
placetsctat decision. , Khen parents are fiiat notified about the school's 
intention to evaluate their child, the school oust provide a statetaent 
of procedural safeguard rights. These rights include an opportunity for 
the parents to obtain an independent evaluation at public expense if 
they disagree "tth the evaluation saade by the public agency and to 
inspect and review all relevant educational records of their child. If 
the parents and school disagree about a decision and cannot resolve the 
disagreement informally, either, the "parents or the school aay request * 
due process hearing. An impartial third party is then assigned to veigh 
evidence presented by each side and to smke a final determination that 
saust be iopleeented unless an appeal is filed. In cases where a natural 
parent canndt be identified or located, the LEA is responsible for 
assigning the child aNsurrogatc parent. These safeguards are intended 
to protect handicapped children's interests by allowing their natural or 
surrogate parents access so infonsation and procedures vhich are 
intended to increase the chances that appropriate educational decisions 
are sade» 

Previous reports to the Congress have priaarily addressed the 
provisions of p.L. 94-142 vhich call upon the LEA to notify parents of 
their rights and obtain their informed consent before evaluating the 
child or placing hi© or her in a special education progras. This year's 
report will describe progress sade by SEAs and LEAs in ispleaent ing tvo 
other basic protections afforded by the procedural safeguards provisions 
of P.L. 94-142: due process hearings and parent surrogates. 

Due Process Hearings 

Previously, only an estimate of the number of due process hearings 
for a selected number of States could be reported. This year, the 
actual rubber of hearings In 49 States for the 1979-80 school jear is 
available froc the State prograa plans. Porty of the 49 States were 
able to report the number of local as well as State hearings. Eight 
reported that they had only State-level hearing*, and one reported that 
it could not accurately determine :^e number of local hearings 
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The nuaber of hearings varied greatly from State to State, as shown 
in Figures 6 and 7. Some States conducted oo hearings at all while 
others had up to 356. The total number of local hearings was 1,166, 
with a Statewide median of nine. For State hearings the total was 
1,418, with a Statewide median of seven. Disputes most frequently 
concerned placement and the least restrictive environment, as sh^p in 
Figure 6. ^ 

The number of hearings tells only part of the story. Another part 
is the ability of the States to assure that the Implementation of the 
due process hearing procedures is consistent with the provisions of 
?.L. 94-142. Evidence of State capacity to administer the hearing 
procedures — as iuentified by NASDSE (1981) -n a five-State sampling — ig 
illustrated by the States using criteria for selecting candidates to be 
hearing officers, providing training for hearing officers, reviewing 
hearing officers' perf ormance , and monitoring to assure implementation 
of due process hearing decisions. 

The SEAs — through policy or administrative practice — were found to 
have developed criteria for selecting candidates to be hearing 
officers. Two of the five SEAs had developed general guidelines which 
stated that prospective hearing officers m*.*st have had experience with 
the hearing process and possess knowledge of special education 
regulations. Two others primarily selected sttomevs, whereas one 
excluded attorneys under all circumstances. 

All of the SEAe conducted some type of formal training for their 
hearing officer candidates. Two SEAs had full-time hearing officers, 
and these conducted the most extensive training programs, or.e lasting 
120 hours with monthly inservice on specific problem areas, and the 
other lasting 30 hours with periodic inservice- The remaining three 
SEAs had pert-time hearing officers, and their training ranged from 16 
to 30 hours, with an annual refresher course < The training usually 
included information about State and local specia- education policy, 
?.L. 94-^42, and educational practice and programs; procedures for 
conducting a hearing and writing a decision; and the opportunity to 
observe an actual hearing or a videotape of one *and to perform the 
hearing officer's role at a mock hearing. 

Candidates who successfully completer the training program^ were 
placed on a list in each of the five SEAs. The two States that employed 
hearing officers on £ full-time basis had short lists — one had 13 and 
The other 11 hearing officers. The other three States provided yearly 
contracts for their hearing officers or requested their services on a 
c>ase-by-case basis- The number of hearing officers in these States was 
95, 54, and 37, respectively. 

/ 
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Figure 6 State Due Process Hearings, 1979-80 
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Figure 7 Local Due Process Hearings, 1979-80 
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Figure 8 Frequency of Issues Rais.ed at State- and Local- Level Due Process 
Hear ings, 1979-80 • 
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Hearing officers were assigned *to specific cases according to such 
methods as a rotation system or on the basis of such criteria as 
expertise in an area relevant to a specific case* The only caveat to * 
assignment was that there could be no conflict of interest. In the two 
SEAs with full-time hearing officers, it was presumed that they were 
independent from any agency that would be a party in a hearing case* In 
the SEAs where LEA ^personnel were heading officers, they were barred 
from hearing cases originating in their own districts. In either event, 
the hearing officer was given an opportunity to review the case 
beforehand and alert the S)SA if a potential conflict of interest existed. 

Beyond the matter of impartiality was concern about the quality of 
the hearing officer's performance. In fact, three of the five SEAs 
queried reported instances in which hearing officers had been removed 
from the approved list. Removals were effected for missing timelines, 
being unavailable for conducting hearings, writing inadequate Aecisions, 
and hissing refresher courses. Additional quality control procedures 
established by SEAs included having the State Director of Special 
Education or a member of the compliance staff review the decisions made 
by hearing officers. 1 Inadequately wtitten decisions were usually 
returned to the hearing officer for revision; instances wero reported in 
which decisions had been overturned on appeal on the grounds that a 
regulation or piece of evidence had been misinterpreted. 

The study showed that from' two to six weeks after the hearing 
decision was made, two of the SEAs routinely »onitored it to ensure 
* appropriate implementation. In these and in the other three States, if 
noncompliance occurred, several avenues of recourse were available. For 
example, the parents could reactivate the .case through another hearing, 
or the State could, take such actions as holding confevences with the 
public agency, conducting an investigation, and withholding P.L. 94-142 
funds from the agency. 

Although the study indicates that States have clearly developed the 
capacity to implement due process hearing procedures, several 
unanticipated outcomes have occurred. Schools and perents have found 
that the process became more adversarial than had beea anticipated and 
that the costs of using • this procedural safeguard exceeded 
expectations. Several studies (NASDSE, 1981; Peterson & Ayer, 1980; 
Peterson & Ayer, 1981) have found that an average hearing may cost the 
SEA thousands of dollars. Moreover, these amounts did not include the 
time spent by school personnel, parents, and their attorneys in 
preparing for and participating in the hearings. Meanwhile the 
unexpectedly high level of adversarial confrontation between school 
staff and parents often caused considerable emotional stress for the 
families involved (Budoff &*Orenstein, 1979). 




^'fi&to * n an ^ ffort t0 re d u c e the, adversarial and costly nature of due 

h^^^TP^ocesB hearings, some SEAs and LEAs have sought to develop le*s formal- 
''TW^v/^^E* 'less legalistic procedures for settling disagreements. Such 

T procedures — referred to by such various terms as negotiation, 
conciliation, j problem-solving, administrative review, and 
prehearing — come down to an arrangement in which an intermediary assists 
two conflicting parties to reach a mutually acceptable solution to a 
problem. Mediation is typically requested once a dispute cannot be 
resolved by the special education planning team or building principal. 
It does not abridge the rights of parents to a formal due process 
hearing* <- 

NASDSE (1981) provided some preliminary findings oa the process 
through discussions with nine local directors of special education in 
nine States whose districts practiced some form of mediation. According 
to the directors, parents were customarily informed about mediation as 
the need arose, rather than when they were informed of their procedural 
' safeguards under the law. Mediators were generally school staff 
personnel who demonstrated outstanding interpersonal Skills. Their task 
was to help clarify any misunderstanding parents had about the school 
program, and if disagreement continued, to assist the school staff "and 
parents in coming to an acceptable settlement* Specific procedures or 
strategies for resolving disputes were not identified. However, the 
directors reported that once an agreement was reached, it was recorded 
and monitored, often as part of the IEP process. If noncompliance was 
found, several options were exercised by the parents. M#st frequently 
they requested a due process hearing or another mediation session. In 
some districts, the director of special education met with the school 
staff to investigate the situation and issued reprimands as appropriate. 

- All of the directors had positive opinions about mediation. They 
strongly believed that their relationships with parents were improved 
and put back into a cooperative mode rather than having parents as foes 
in a continuing battle over a child's program. Moreover, they said, 
this positive milieu was- somehow communicated to the community at large, 
thereby enhancing the school system's reputation as a responsive service 

)ovider. Given these outcomes, it was not surprising that all the 
rticipants in the NASDSE study stated their intention to retain the 
diation. process. 
) 

Although mediation procedures would appear to hg^ promise, the 
challenge to SEAs and LEAs choosing to implement this process is how to 
balance the need for administrative controls with the flexibility and 
informality seemingly required to offer a uorkable alternative to the 
due process hearing. Both the structure and the formality of the 
process varied considerably from State to State. For example, in the 
school districts in the NASDSE (1981) study as well as in Minnesota 
(Peterson & Ayer, 1981), central office administrators routinely 
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1 function- as mediators trying to work out agreements between the school 
dt8t^ic't^ari<k patent 8.* Connecticut has a more formal procedure in which 
> the parent 8 may.- 'request a State-appointed mediator to help negotiate a 
"settlement prior to ttik due process hearing (Yoshida & Byrne, 1979). 
The Connecticut approach appears to result in many of the problems 
associated with the^due process hearing, such high cost and the need 
to engage attorneys. 

It would appear that further work is needed towards delineating the 
types of mediation procedures being used, the techniques necessary for 
effective dispute settlement, the type of training that results in good 
mediators, and whether the decisions result in appropriate programs for 
the students concerned. 



Surrogate Parents 

One procedural safeguard requirement « not discussed in detail in 
previous reports to Congress is that- of surrogate parents (Section 
615(b)(1)(B)). The basic principle underlying this provision is that 
the public agency shall protect a handicapped child 1 s rights when his or 
her parent cannot be identified or found after reasonable efforts or 
when the child is a ward of the State under the laws of that particular 
State. The procedure calls for uhe State to appoint a surrogate parent 
who may represent the child in all matters relating to the child 1 8 
education, with the understanding that selected surrbgate parents have 
knowledge and skills that insure adequate representation of the child. 
At the same time, they may not have any conflict with the child 1 s 
interests, such as being an employee of the public agency serving the 
child. - * * * 

Estimates of the number of children requiring a parent surrogate 
were provided to NASDSE (1981) by 11 States. The estimates ranged from 
none to between 700 and 800. No States had surrogates representing more 
than #8 percent of the total handicapped population. The variability in 
the number of surrogates could be accounted for by several factors, 
including differences in definition between "guardian" and "surrogate , M 
the extent to which local and State education agencies are able to 
identify and locate the child's parents, the^^rcentage of children in 
the State identified and evaluated as being handicapped, the percentage 
of wards who reside in institutions or with foster parents, and the 
accuracy of State-reported figures. 

The central Issue of concern for this provision, as for the due 
process provision, is the capacity of the States to administer it — a 
capacity evidenced in selection and training procedures for parent 
surrogates and in the State's monitoring of parent surrogate 
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performance. NASDSE (1981) provided information frojn 15 States on these 
issues. 

> The P,L. 94-142 requirement that to avoid conflict of interest a 
parent surrogate may not be an employee of a public agency was often 
found to conflict with State regulations concerning guardianship, 
especially when other human services agencies were involved. In all 15 
States, before the passage of P,L. 94-142, guardians—whether private 
citizens or public agency employees— were responsible for all decisions 
concerning the child's welfare, including education. Most of the States ( 
hav* now adopted selection procedures that do not allow public agency 
guardians (such as superintendents of "state institutions) to make 
educational decisions regarding their wards. Three of the States, 
however, were^ reported to have had difficulty with this requirement 
because of an absence of interagency agreements regarding the 
appointnent of surrogates and to be still in the process of making their < 
regulations and policies consistent with P^L. 94-142. 

Both appropriate interagency a^reeme*u:e and effective methods of 
recruiting surrogate parents were reported still to be needed in some 
States. Most surrogates were found to be volunteers who often did not 
have the background required to respond appropriately to the types of * 
problems the> f&ced. Recognizing that surrogate parents require 
preparation before being aligned to a child, all but two States 
provided formal training programs through the SEA or through" LEAs, 
advocacy groups, or agencies operating their institutions. The training 
included review of Federal and Sta,te kws and regulations, discussions 
concerning the role and responsibility of the surrogate parent, 
information about the school district or institutions enrolling the 
children to be under the surrogate parents' supervision, and background 
information on the handicapped children themselves. 

In addition to the quality control' efforts implemented by States to 
assure that parent surrogates were appropriately trained, all 15 States 
monitored the surrogates' performance. In some cases, surrogates were 
reported to have been dismissed for unsatisfactory performance. 

It should be noted that regardless of how well trained or monitored 
surrogates may be, in eight of the 15 States participating in the NASDSE 
study they remain at legal risk for their decisions, whether well 
intentioned or not. In the other seven, surrogates are protected in 
statute or regulation from prosecution except in cases of w'llful 
misconduct. Although the sampled SEA directors reported that no 
surrogate had been sued, many of them felt strongly that some form of 
protection needs to be mandated for such persons if this provision of 
P.L. 94-142 is to be effectively implemenred. 
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Section 612(5) (C) of P.L. 94-142 and its accompanying regulations 
(Sections 300.530-360.534) require that decisions regarding whethar a 
student qualifies for special education be" made by a multidisciplinary 
team and that this team use several specifiq criteria and sources of 
information in arriving at its decision. 'rfle decision must be " made 
based upon results from valid instruments which are administered by 
qualified professionals and take into consideration the language and 
cultural background of the student being evaluated. Special procedures 
must he followed when evaluating a student who may be learning disabled 
as dt.irfed by Section 602(15) of P,L. 94-142 and Sections 
300.540-300.543 of the regulations. Once found eligible for special 
education, a student must be reevaluated at least once every three years. 

In 1979 SEP awarded a contract for a nationa^ survey to describe 
current assessment procedures and nondiscriminatory assessment practices 
as a basis for determining the current state of &he art. The survey^was 
developed during 1980, and almost 10,000 school personnel from 100 LEAs 
in 36 States responded during the 1980-31 school year. The findings, 
from this study will be analyzed for presentation in the 1983 Annual 
Report. 

t 

Meanwhile, SEP has reported on an interim basis the considerable 
commitments made by States to implement protective requirements by 
improving the assessment skills of their personnel and by implementing 
new service delivery arrangements or management approaches (Annual 
Reports to Congress, 1980, 1981). Since forward strides of this nature 
have been noted in previous reports, the current report will concentrate 
on a critical remaining challenge, that of reducing waiting lis^s for 
special education evaluation. It has previously been pointed out that 
students are not always evaluated in a timely fashion and therefore may 
be effectively denied access to potentially helpful special education 
services (Annual Report to Congress, 1981; SRI, 1981). For a majority 
of children identified as potentially handicapped, evaluation and 
determination of eligibility for special education has been accomplished 
efficiently — often within three or four weeks of their referral. 
However, cases have been reported of delays lasting three months or 
longer. 

To find out more about the problems o&^aiting lists, NASDSE (1981) 
conducted a study of 50 SEAs to determine first, the range of time 
allowed districts for completing evaluations, and second, the extent tQ 
which State directors believed waiting lists were present in their 
States' school districts. In addition, the State administratora^-gnd 3° 
v local special education directors were asked what factors produced 
delays in the evaluation process* 
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Tlnelineg and Extent of- Waiting Lists ^ 

P.L. 94-142 does not define timelines for completing the evaluation 
proces^, and thus there is no standard definition of what constitutes a 
delay. However, many SEAs have established their own timelineftA At' the 
time of the NASDSE study, it was found that 27 of the . 50 $fates * had . 
developed their own criteria for what const! utes a reasonable time 
period for performing the sequence of functions that takes place between 
referral and the " determinatipn of a student's eligibility for special 
education, and that two other States were in the process of doing so. 
These timelines typically allowed 30 to 60 days for a school district to 
complete its evaluation process. That period also appeared "to, b§^ the 
norm in States where timelines had not been formally established. * 

A -waiting list" could conservatively be said to cover atay children 
waiting for eligibility determination beyond a State-established 
timeline. However, most SEA and LEA administrators seemed to feel that 
a waiting list existed only if the problem was of- some magnitude, if the 
situation^ had persisted over fin extended period of time, or if it 
represented a recurring problem. ' N 

Of the 48 SEA administrators responding to the NASDSE study, 36 
(75 percent) reported that waiting lists existed among some portion of 
their local districts. Although the administrators could not estimate 
the number of children involved, 11 reported that from one to 10 percent 
of their districts probably had waiting lists; four reported waiting 
lists for from 11 to 25 percent of their districts; six for from 
26 percent- to 50 percent; nine for from 51 percent to 75 percent; and 
six reported that they supposed there were waiting lists but could not 
estimate how many. 

* 

Statements by LEA administrators confirmed the SEA reports. 
Although half of the • local administrators reported that there were no 
assessment waiting lists in their districts and estimated that the 
average length of time between referral and eligibility was 30 calendar 
days or less, the remaining half reported that delays affected the 
processing of from five to 95 percent of the children referred for 
evaluation. One administrator reported that at least 50 percent of the 
referrals in his district- were not resolved within 60 calendar days. 
Several LEA administrators reported that at least one-quarter of their 
referrals took more than two months tfo complete, while several others, 
estimated that approximately five to( 10 percent of their potentiality 
handicapped children typically waited ionger than two month*. Although 
not all LEA administrators reported significant numbers of children/on 
waiting lists, those that did described a situation in which demand/ for 
assessment services outstripped the appraisal capacity of staff, causing 
management conflicts in many school districts.- 
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Factors Producing Delays 

School districts have experienced considerable stress in meeting 
incre'asihg demands for evaluation services, particularly in the area of 
learning disabilities. Verifying whether a student is learning disabled 
was found to require more extensive evaluation procedures than did other 
suspected handicaps. In addition, school^ are now conducting triennial 
reevalustions of nandicapped children, as P.L. 94-14.2 requires. 
Conducting ree^luations of approximately one-third of their special 
educa'ticn enrollment each yea*- while at the same time handling new 
referrals proved to be such a load that some LEAs reserved the last 
three months of the school vear for devaluations and cut off initial 
referrals around March. While this procedure permitted the required 
actipn on revaluations, there were instances in which referrals for 
initial assessment could not be processed until the following fall, 
resulting in unreasonably long waits between referral and eligibility 
determination. The most recent report from SRI (1981) confirmed chi3 
problem of school systems juggling their schedules to accommodate both 
; initial evaluations and reevaluations. The SRI study also found that 
schopr systems were hiring school psychologists on a short-term, basis to 
assist them in reducing backlogs caused by increased demands for 
reevaluations. 

The districts reported that ' the , problem of handling increasing 
numbers of evaluations is compounded ,by the fact that the demand for 
assessment services is very uneven, sometimes increasing seasonally and 
sometimes for no apparent reason at all. One local administrator 
reported that nearly 50 percent of the referrals in his district were 
made in two months of » the school year; the ■ remaining referrals were 
spread oyer the other seven. Since the supply of appraisal personnel 
remains relatively constant, the uneven flow of referrals often resulted 
in waiting lists. Although administrators reported that children with 
severe problems were usually given priority and assessed quickly, some 
children suspected of having milder learning problems waited six months 
or more between referral and assessment while the appraisal s^aff worked 
its way through concentrations of referrals. 

As for the resources needed to bring the situation under control, 
LEA administrators reported continuing personnel shortages among 
psychologists, psychometrists, occupational therapists, and physical 
therapists, and sometimes even among such personnel as audiologists and 
speech therapists This chronic understaf f ing among related services 
personnel who play key roles in the pupil appraisal process was thought 
to be the major reason for evaluation delays. 

Echoing findings reported in the 1981 Report to Congress, 
one-quarter of the SEA administrators reported that they expect 
personnel shortages to continue because training institutions are unable 
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to keep up with, school district demands for qualified support services 
personnel. The problem becomes* even more scute when school districts 
serving ethnic populations need to recruit bilingual staff members. In 
addition! some State directors taentioned that no training programs were 
operating in their States for such personnel as physical and 
occupational therapists* 

LEA adurinistrators stated that positions sometimes went unfilled for 
such reasons as the following: (a) .school districts eliminated these 
positions as having low priority in the overall operation of a 
district's 4 special education program; (b) school district pay scales 
were not competitive with sore financially rewarding positions to 
.private or other public agencies; and (c) some positions weie located in 
areas many applicants regarded as being geographically undesirable. 

Coupled with the supply and demand problems, school administrators 
reported they were paving difficulty in determining hov to coordinate 
and efficiently use the resources already available. 

Proper procedures call for a multidisciplinary evaluation af 
students. This approach involves a number of staff members — support 
personnel, teachers, and administrators—and thus there oust be someone 
to coordinate and monitor the effort. Particularly in districts too 
small f*r highly specialized staff rol^s, personnel are frequently given 
the responsibility for a wide range of duties, such as gathering records 
relevant to the child's referral, obtaining parental consent, scheduling 
the administration jof tests, chairing meetings, coordinating the 
development of the child's individualized education program, and 
subsequently monitoring its implementation. These duties cut into the 
time needed for assessing students. Furthermore, staff members have had 
to learn new patterns of working together in order to perfors theoe 
duties. Learning these working relationships has often proved to be a 
recurring need, depending upon staff changes. 

Working out cooperative agreements with other agencies to help 
provide evaluation services has presented a particularly thorny 
problem. Several LEA administrators noted that delays frequently 
occurred because the school districts had no control over the schedules 
of these agencies or even in some cases over the selection of the 
agencies from which services were to be purchased. Sometimes such 
circumstances as the location of the services created problems. For 
example, small districts — particularly those in isolated rural 
communities—often used the services of diagnosticians or assessment 
centers far removed from the home district. It was n^t unheard of for 
children to have to travel as far as 300 miles to be tested. 
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Meeting the Challenge 



Hany of those involved in studying the situation said that the 
complete elimination of waiting lists may not be fusible. 
Nevertheless, most LEAs see© to be tasking significant progress.^- Some 
say they have been able to relieve the pressure by controlling demand. 
The 1981 Report to Congress stated that several LEA administrators in 
Texas found that by developing such procedures as reviewing the referral 
to make sure that all alternatives within the regular education program 
had been exhausted before conducting a special education 
evaluation— tney have drastically increased th? percentage of referred 
children who were found eligible for special education. Similar 
approaches have been reported by districts in New Jersey, Vest Virginia, 
and Louisiana* These procedures have the added benefit of insuring that 
services in the regular program are fully explored and tried betore more 
restrictive placement options are considered. 

States also were fouad to be developing a variety of strategies to 
bolster the supply of personnel. Some SEAs (Michigan, for example) have 
used their P*L. 94-142 State shares to pay for personnel needed to 
assist LEAs reduce or eliminate student assessment weiting lists* Such 
States as Arkansas, Indiana, and Maryle-d assist LEAs in identifying job 
candidates by serving as personnel clearinghouses. The Indiana and New 
Hampshire SEAs reported linking student interns frou institutions of 
higher education in the State to specific LEAs, with State directors oi 
special education or their designees meeting directors of university 
personnel preparation programs on a regular basis to keep there informed 
about current and emerging personnel needs* In addition to these State 
efforts, several local admini strators mentioned the increased use of 
in^ervice training to inform administrators and staff members about 
their roles in the evaluation process, thus reducing role conflict and 
inefficiency* At the Federal level, it is hoped that the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act ^f 1981, which consolidates 40 small 
programs, will help free up diagnostic staffs to ascie: in the 
evaluation of \\&nditappzd children* 

In wrestling with the management problems of the evaluation process, 
SEA and LEA admini strators have experimented with several approaches* 
Several SEAs have reviewed their procedures for testing children so that 
redundant and inefficient instruments and forms have been eliminated and 
alternative methods adopted* For example, Maine has recommended that 
LEAs use existing student *ec^rds *nd pupil performance data to reduce 
the amount, of formal testing needed In making an eligibility 
determination. States like California have developed models of 
acceptable forms for obtaining parental consent for evaluation to help 
LEAs eliminate duplicate forms or reduce the length of documents. Many 
local diu^rictB on their own have reviewed and revised their fore? and 
thus have significant^ reduced the amount of staff time spent in 



documenting pupil evaluation decisions. Some local systems, such as the 
AERO districts in Illinois, are designing more sophisticated 
computerized management information systems for tracking students 
needing evaluations, tracking parental consent, and making more 
efficient personnel assignments. 



C onclusion _ 

Throughout the Nation, school systems would appear to be making a 
vigorous effort to assess potentially handicapped students on a timely 
basis. On their own initiative, many State and local systems have 
established timelines for conducting evaluations, sought to increase 
their assessment staffs, and established new procedures such as 
reviewing referrals. The assessment situation continues to present 
difficulties. On the whole, however, the evidence suggests that the 
situation has improved during the past year. 
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Private Schools 



Public Lav 94-142 (Section. 613(a)(4)) and its accompanying 
regulations (Sections 300.400-300.460) assure all. handicapped children 
receivxng publicly-authorized , services in private ■ schools the same 
educational rights afforded handicapped children, ir public schools. 
r Moreover, handicapped children voluntarily enrolled in private schools 
, by their parents are. eligible to participate in public special education 
•programs and related, services, 'and the SEA must ' insure * that the mandates 
. or p.l. 94-142 are applied to public and private schools alike. 

In 1980, SEP reported to the Congress that policies and procedures 
basic to compliance with P.L. 94-142 had been established in ail States 
and that Federal and State monitoring efforts were making a significant 
contribution towards insuring the availability of appropriate rights and 
* n f / r 8l \ ^ ndl ^PI^ children regardless of the setting. Recant 

findings from ,NASDSE (198?) indicate that LEAs are making a concerted 
effott td provide services to children in public rather than private 
settings and to establish standards that :-ssure the appropriateness o' 
those private placements that are still required. The findings also 
. indicate that disputes with parents over orivate placements have 
decreased due to improved public services and that the cost of necessarv 
private placements continues to be a problem. Finally, the NASDSE 
• findings provide insight into the progress being made and the problem* 
-Hv still existing in serving children placed In parochial and other private 
schools by their parents. 

LEA Placements 

" / 4 

> 

The Special Education Programs' Third Annual Report to Congress 
c^ted evidence that LEAa had begun to establish programs for students 
with many types of handicapping .conditions vho previously had required 
placement in' private schools- In i arvievs with 15 LEAs located rfcross 
the nation, HASSSE (1981) found that this trend, has been sustained and 
refine^. All 15 reported having a policy towards private placements 
reflecting awareness of the least restrictive environment principle plus 
sound fiscal planning, where a number of handicapped children needing a 
similar program e*ist or where personnel can be multiply certified, LEAa 
haye developed their own programs. Where school populations are small. 
LEAs purchase services for lov-incidence handicapping conditions 
requiring scarce and expensive specialized personnel- and equipment. 

CO the8e P° liclss dr ' occy -* specially when a particular 
child fails to respond to the programs the LEA has offered, and a 
private getting la tried as a last step on the least restrictive 
environment continuum. In these cases, the child usually has severe or 
multiple /handicaps requiring extensive residential aervic-s. Other 
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exceptions arc occasionally aade in consideration of a family's 
situation and ^preferences. Following are examples of current program 
plans in the 15 \leAs: 

a In Boulder, Colorado, all seven severely emotionally 

disturbed children in the district were returned to the 
. district progras in 1981-82; vith psychiatric services 

being aade available on a 24-hour basis* This 

expansion of the district's program for behaviprally 

disordered children was prompted by rising costs 

amounting to an increase of $950 per child per eonth 

for private psychiatric services In addition to hefty 

Increases in transportation costs* Instructional units 

for the childiefc involved will have a one-to-four *;aff 
/ratio and there will be an attending psychiatrist* 

Besides the economic advantage to the LEA, at»ff 

aeabers- believe the children will benefit fr*^ ^e 

joaioatreaaed local school programs in eoaparis^n with 

the isolated environment of the ptivste school 

previously used* 

• Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania* has #*pan6Bd services for 
children with lov-inciJence handicaps such aa deafness, 
thus joining such other cosmanities as Boise, Idaho; 
Eurbank, Illinois; Tulsa, Oklahoma; and Point Pleasant, 
West Virginia, in offering full services within the 
public schools. ' 

• In Soith Carolina , the Chariot te/Hecfcleobuxg schools 
artan$&6 to return eight learning disabled students to 
an improved local prograa for the 1981-82 school year, 
while continuing to placa 98 severely emotionally 
disturbed, aentally retarded, and de*f-t>liod students 
in existing private settings to avoid replication of 
specialized services readily available in the Research 

Triangle area* 9 

s Staall districts in Idaho are fonaing cooperatives to 
aake services that were previously purchased froa 
private schools economically f^sibie at the local 
level . 

• Mesa, Arizona, has completed a plan under which a 
prograa for older autistic children vill be lntitlated 
whenever their nuabers aake it economically feasible to 
do so — that is, when the muab^r of children needing 
services increases froa the present two to four or more* 
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The NASDSE ntyiy reported that several LEAs have established 
Specific standards aimed at assuring that private placements are oad$ 
only when they are both necessary find appropriate. 



• Eight LEAa* reported a policy of making private 
placements only for children who have demonstrably 
failed to make progress in available LEA program 
alternatives, unless a compel 1 ng case is made for 
2A-hour private resident' a ca r e* 

• Six LEAs vc K rrtcd 'that all private placements are 
limited to those on an approved * list of schools 
certified for specific services by the SEA or by local - 
committees established fj>r such purposes, and eight 
said chat they , conducted site visits for all proposed 
private settings* Two of the LEAs reported undertaking 
both of these measures* 

• In six of the LEAs all proposed private placements are 
reviewed by a central committed, and in Illinois a 
Statewide central approval committee has been 
instituted to review' proposed residential placements. 

•x All 15 LEAs in the NASDSE study reported that at least 
once a year, during the IEP review, they examine the 
w advisability of returning individual students who have 
been placed in private settings to their home 
districts* The sfcudy noted that return rates vary 
widely for differing handicapping conditions, 
suggesting that ^criteria for returning students are 
based on an individual's -observed progress and needs 
rather than on administrative or system needs. 

The LEAs indicated that a significant benefit of expanded services 
and careful review procedures yas a reduction in the number of disputes 
in which parents rejected district placement recommendations in favor of 
private placements. In contrast to last year, when these disputes were 
reported to be frequent, only two of the 15 LEAs contacted by NASDSE 
reported such a problem. In Burbank, Illinois, the source of 
controversy was the initiation of a program for behaviorally disturbed 
children, and in Boise, Idaho, the problem had to do with post-hoc 
requests for payment after parencs had voluntarily placed their child in 
a private setting. The remaining LEAs attributed the reduced number of 
disputes to increased public- confidence in the LEAs' programming 
alternatives and the wide array of placement alternatives now available. 



The LEAs reported that even with fewer private school placements 
than in the past, fiscal issues remain a concern both now and for the 



future. The coat of private placement was reported to have ranged from 
a 16v of |2,070 arajually for a child in a day placeaebt to a high of 
124,000 annually for a residential placement* The typical range was 
from $3,870" to $11,655 per child annually. Although the majority of 
LEAs reported spending less- than one percent of their total special 
education budget on privcte placements, some reported spending . up to 
4.5 percent. States such as Illinois and* Pennsylvania have ceilings on 
the amount that can be paid for private placements. Other 
districts~*St ♦ Louis, Missouri, for example— reported that State 
reimbursement comes from the State share of P*L. 94-142 monies. A few 
districts — e.g.*, Burbank, Illinois, and Charlotte, North 
Carolina — reported chat other social service agencies, faced with budget 
cuts, are seeking to reduce their commitments to pay for noneducational 
expenses for severely handicapped Children requiring residential' care. 



Parent Placements # 

The 15 LEAs contacted by NASDSE (1981) noted that evaluation -was the 
primary service rendered to students placed In parochial or other 
pri.ate schools by their parents. All of the LEAs reported having 
established provisions for accepting referrals from private schools and 
having notified private school administrators of available evaluation 
services, coordinated with local parochial school systems, issued public 
announcements, and distributed printed materials. In addition, many 
districts* (including Boise, Idaho; Alexandria, Louisiana; St. Louis, 
Missouri; Charlotte, North Carolina; Tulsa, Oklahoma; and Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania) offer training to private school staff to acquaint them 
with the referral process and to j^ach them screening techniques. A few 
districts (e*g;, Mesa, Arizona; Boulder, Colorado; Alexandria, 
Louisiana; and Charlotte, North Carolina) reported lending personnel, and 
nonconsumable equipment to private school staff to assist theiff\ in 
conducting screening and evaluations* 

These evaluation efforts appear to be successful in itfentifxing 
obviously handicapped students, However, M^SDSE reported that a 
spokesman for the United States Catholic Conference estimated -thirt: 6.5 
to seven percent of the parochial school population is mildly 
handicapped and ,that these students remain unidentified and unserved. 
Similar estimates were provided by officials at the Illinois and 
Maryland SEAs who placed the incidence at between six and eight percent 
of the parochial school population, with fairly even geographic 
distribution. 

Administrators in the LEAs interviewed by NASDSE said that efforts 
to identify mildly handicapped students were hampered by a sparsity of 
responses from independent private schools and difficulties in 
coordination among the parochial schools > in some settings. The study 



suggested that one reason for the reluctance of private schools to refer 
mildly handicapped students may be that the public schools generally 
require student* to enroll in order to receive services other than such 
nondisruptive add-on type services • as speech therapy and, less 
frequently, physical therapy or ' resource help for a learning 
disability. In the majority of cases, the study said, services7?:o 
private school students technically stop at the point of identification 
because of policies requiring dual enrollment or because parents 
generally enroll their child in the public program if the child 1 * needs 
are extensive* 

The spokesman for the United States*Catholi,c Conference reported to 
NASDSE that as States have rewritten theix* laws to comply with 
P. I. 94-142, State and federal monies previously available to support 
on-site specUL education programs operated by the Catholic schools have 
been terminated* Most LEAs now say that handicapped students in private 
schools must enroll in the public schools to receive services. 

Conclusion 

Public schools are increasingly developing their own programs to 
serve handicapped children they once placed in-, private schools. These 
programs address the P.L. 94-142 goals of educating handicapped children 
as^close to home as possible and, to the maximum extent appropriate, 
with their nonhandicapped peers* Such publi^_programs are also 
generally less costly than private placements. However, the prevalent 
policy of for the most part requiring public school enrollment before 
providing services to handicapped children who would otherwise be 
enrolled in parochial or other private settings f poses a problem needing 
farther^ attention. Currently, this policy agpears to result in a lack 
of ne^iad( services y for some handicapped children enrolled in private 
schools *Vy 
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State Administration of P.L. 94- 1'42 




Public taw 94-142 specifies that the SEA has the primary 
responsibility for ensuring th*t the law's provisions are met at the 
local level • Evaluation studies indicate that, by and large, state 
administration of P.l\94~142 has improved steadily since the enactment 
of the law in 1975. Problems clearly remain, but the studies suggest 
that these problems are not ,ae widespread or intractable as they once 
wera, due in large part to remedial efforts undertaken by the SEA** with 
Federal assistance. 

• , »* • 

SEA administration of the law has two basic aspects. .The first is 
the exercise oi supervisory responsibility for all education programs 
for handicapped children—in all agencies thro*$gh\>ut the State-- tnfough 
such means as interagency agreements, administrative directives, and 
changes in State laws to specify that the SEA has final responsibility 
for all educational programs In the State. The second consists of #¥>se 
mechanisms (such as mota^toring) Which the State uses to implement ^ts* 
gerferal supervisory responsibility. "^t y 

*» » 

State Education Agency Kesponsiblllty *T 

As stated in Section 612(6) of P.L. 94-142: * 7 ^ 

The ^tate educational agency stall be responsible for/', 
assuring that the requirements of this part are carried 
out and^ that all educational programs fbr handicapped 
children within the State, including all such programs \ m - 
administered by any other State or local agency,? .will be 
under the general supervision of the persons responsible w * * 
for educational programs for handicapped children in thel^j* 
State educational agency and shall meel 'Veducatlog 4 
standards of the State educational agency. *yr 

A recent study by Education Turnkey (1981) speaks of thip provision 
as having "legitimatized" special education within the SEA. One result 
is the elevation of special education in the organizational hierarchy of 
the SEA. ' In six of nine SEAs surveyed, in 1979* at least two and mpre 
often taee positions intervened in the chain of command between the 
special education direct r and the State superintendent. Currently i n 
these States the number is only one. 

Education Turnkey also reported that in order to carry out their 
supervisory responsibilities under P.L. 94-142, States have increased 
the size and changed the character of their special education staffs^ 
with" a decrease in the percentage of staff members that have prior 
experience and training in tne specialty areas of special education and 
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an Increase in the percentage that have general administrative, - 
analytical, and related experience and training. Education Turnkey 
reported that paralleling the [increase in assigned staff, the operating 
budget has also increased significantly, vlth aost SEAs using the five 
percent of P*L f 94-142 funds allowed for State administrative costs as a 
major funding source for special education expenditures. 

The study noted that the impact of the general supervisory provision 
upon other divisions within the SEA has also been significant, varying 
somewhat according to the struclore of the SEA* For example,- in some 
States vocational education and vocational rehabilitation are within the 
SEA's jurisdiction, whereas . in others they are administered by a 
separate* State board or agency. Education Turnkey reported that in the 
States in its" study the special education division has had more 
difficulty, in coordinating with the division of vocational education 
than with the division of vocational rehabilitation, with cited reasons 
including the relative power and sire of vocational education within an 
SEA and perceived \ conflict between regulations governing special 
education and vocational education., especially in the areas of least 
restrictive t environment and funding formulas. Issues between special 
education an A vocational rehabilitation were reported as being more 
philosophical in nature (e.g., the individualized education program 
viewed .as an education plan in special education versus the 
individualised written rehabilitation plan viewed as a life goal plan in 
vocational rehabilitation). Relations between special education and 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act were found to vary 
significantly among States, except that, mainly as a result of 
P.L. 94-142, responsibilities relating to P.L. 89-313 programs for the 
handicapped have in most cases been assigned to special education. 

To comply with P.L. 94-142's general supervisory provisions, in some 
States it was necessary to amend existing State laws; in others change 
has been effected through court orders. In all of the States surveyed 
by -Education Turnkey two or more versions of regulations reflecting 
major changes were found to have been issued over the past seven years 
and in most of the States the rule-making process related to P.L. 94-142 
is continuing. 

.Data obtained through studies and SEP monitoring activities indicate 
that most States have been attempting to implement the general 
Supervisory provision by developing interagency agreements with one or 
more other State agencies. In some States these agreements formalized a 
coordination process that had previously existed on an informal basis. 
All nine of the States ijn the Education Turnkey study reported that they 
had undertaken from moderate to extensive initiatives to implement the 
requirement, ranging from the creation of an interagency coordinating 
committee structure in one State to the negotiation of interagency 
agreements in all. * 
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Further, in most of the States in the Education Turnkey (1981) 
study, the SEA has contributed resources to improve coordination and 
implement the general supervisory provision. Examples Include the 
contribution of funds (mostly State P.L. 94-142 dollars) to joint 
^service training sessions with other agencies and the assignment of 
Special education staff to other divisions and agencies to improve 
coordination. The .flexible use States have made of P.L. 94-142 State 
administrative funds was found to have played a critical role it? 
improvihg the coordination of ^services among other divisions and 
agencies administering programs for handipapped students. 

Despite the advances that have been made, however, Education Turnkey 
reports that LEAs are still faced with legal and regulatory barriers 
which interfere with interagency collaboration. SEP monitoring efforts 
during 1980-81 confirm this report. The SEP monitoring reports indicate 
that in most States where this problem exists, the SEA has been able to 
develop interagency agreements with some but not all agencies in the 
State responsible for educating handicapped children, or agreements have 
been developed but have remained ineffective for lack of official 
approval and support. SEP monitoring visits indicate that in several 
States there is move to examine existing State laws and regulations to 
eliminate conflicts and provide greater flexibility. The Regional 
Resource Centers supported by SEP were identified as a source of 
particularly valuable technical assistance in such efforts. 



State Education Agency Monitoring 

The Third Annual Report to .^Congress (1981) noted that; States had 
voiced considerable concern at the time P.L. 94-142 was passed regaruxng 
the monitoring requirements set^ forth in Sections 612(6) and 
613(a)(ll). Traditionally most SEAi^had functioned in a facilitating, 
"helper" role and were reluctant (as Education Turnkey noted) to become 
"enforcers.** While some strain has occurred between SEAs and LEAs as a 
result of this new role, numerous positive effects of State monitoring 
are being reported by both SEAs and LEAs throughout the nation (Tringo, 
1980). 

Data obtained through SEP monitoring visits together with a recent 
NASDSE (1981) survey of 19 States show that SEA monitoring efforts are 
composed of the following components: on-site compliance monitoring, 
IEP monitoring, review of LEA applications for P.L. 94-142 monies, 
review of written LEA policies and procedures for special education 
program's, provision of technical assistance, and investigation of 
complaints. 

I 

, The NASDSE survey found that the States are conducting on-site 
monitoring for a greater number of special education programs than ever 
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before and that they allocate the full time of from five to 18 SEA 
personnel* The typical SEA monitoring staff devotes t#t"*fttys to 
preparing for an on-sltfe visit. Local officials are sent written 
notices of the visit, often including the standards to be used by the 
SEA in conducting the visit. 

The on-site time for a monitoring visit varies in accordance with 
such factors as the size of the site, previous monitoring activities 
there, complaints received by the SEA, etc. The visits involve the 
participation of from one SEA. person for one day to a te*>m of persons 
spending approximately two weeks. 

The monitoring staff subsequently spends from one to 12 days on 
reporting, and follow-up activities for each site monitored, with the 
median amount of time spent being three days. ' 

The SEAs \surveyed stated that the sites they visit are normally 
required to submit a plan of corrective action to the SEA. On the basis 
of its review of this plfcn, the SEA usually offers technical assistance 
to the LEA to resolve any remaining deficiencies. SEAs report* that In 
most cases this offer is accepted. While the States in the survey all 
noted the availability of sanctions to ensure compliance, most said they 
had not taken this approach. 

Although all of the SEAs surveyed by NASDSE said they monitor other 
agencies that educate handicapped children within the State "to some 
degree," several stated that they t have "no Jurisdiction" over these 
agencies or "no legal authority" for this function. The SEAs reported 
that in monitoring other agencies they use the same procedures, manuals, 
and follow-up activities that tney use in monitoring LEA programs. 
Several * of the States said they have assigned staff specifically to 
conduct this activity, and one said that sometimes a higher percentage 
of SEA stdff is assigned to monitor other agencies than to monitor LEAs. 

An alternative approach reported in the study is the development of 
interagency agreements which specify that the other State agencies shall 
monitor themselves using handbooks and procedures developed by the SEA 
or developed jointly by the SEA and the other agencies. The agencies 
then report their fin/iings to the SEA. . A third approach reported by 
some SEAs is joint monitoring, with both SEA and other agency staff 
reviewing special education programs. The , most pervasive problem in 
this general are-' continues, according to the study, to be that of 
monitoring progv -j for handicapped youth who are in correctional 
facilities. 

• «*. 

NASDSE found cnat most SEAs hav* been continuously revising and 
improving soms aspect of their monitoring system since 1977 and that all 
are achieving more efficiency in preparing for, conducting, arid 
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following up on site visits* Furthermore, the States reported that they 
are using monitoring information as a gu«e for suck other SEA 
operations as >roviding general* Statewide technical assistance, 
determining the need for evaluation projects, or conducting relevant 
research projects* 

As local special education programs have made progress towards 
achieving full compliance with P.L* 94-142, the SEAs have tended to 
emphasize more substantive, qualitative standards during their 
monitoring visits. For example , in the NASDSE sjAidy, approximately a 
third of the States saifl they were; concerned ^ftth the quality of the 
IEPs reviewed and not Just the technical and procedural aspects. 
Several States reported that chey compare the evaluation informai.ion 
provided in the IEP with the specified goals, objectives, and services; 
and California reported thar. it observes children in special education 
settings to determine the degree to which their IEPs are being 

implemented. 
* 

Virtually all States in the NASDSE survey reported that they are 
involving parents in the on-site monitoring process to a greater degree 
than ever before. The method most frequently reported was parent 
interviews, vlth SEA officials interviewing frca two to 200 parents of 
handicapped children either by phone or in person to determine the level 
of parental involvement in the evaluation and IEP processes. The number 
varied in each State and was dependent on the si2e of the program being 
monitored. Other efforts were reported such as Indiana's including 
parents on the compliance review team and Illinois'e providing State 
monitoring forms to parents and advocacy group representatives in order 
to enhance their ability to provide written information to the review 
ream. 

States also reported to NASDSE that with increasing frequency they 
provide technical assistance specifically designed to address targeted 
areas of need identified through monitoring activities, and 11 of the 19 
SEAs reported having .conducted site visits during school year 1980-81 in 
response to complaints received at the SEA level, the number of such 
visits ranging from one ta eight* The SEAs noted, however, that the 
presence of complaints within an LEA does not necessarily indicate 
substantial' noncompliance, nor does the absence of complaints 
necessarily indicate compliance. Accoxding to the SEAs interviewed, the 
number of complaints received does correlate with the number of local 
special education programs offered in the State and the number of 
children served. For example, the five largest States involved in the 
NASDSE survey (California, Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania) reported the most complaints, ranging from 191 to 698. 
The number of complaints received by the other SEAs in the survey ranged 
from four to 155. . 
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Although information from both the NASDSE survey and SEP's 
monitoring visits indicates that the States, are improving their 
monitoring procedures, SEP monitoring visits in 1980-81 found that none 
of the 21 States visited were effectively identifying and determining 
all actual or potential problems in educating handicapped children in 
accordance with P.L. 94-142. It also appeared that in many instances 
the States were not effectively correcting the program deficiencies 
found during their monitoring visits. Inadequacies were found to exist 
in specifying what action was to be taken by LEAs in order to correct 
identified deficiencies and in developing activities to ensure that 
specified corrections were, in fact, implemented within a specified 
period of time. 



Conclusion 

The various studies indicate that since the enactment of P.L. 94-142 
the * States have systematically been improving their administration of 
educational programs and services for handicapped children. SEP 
monitoring activities during 1980-81 confirmed that significant progress 
has been made in all States visited In establishing authority for 
general supervision and In initiating a process for monitoring public 
agency programs for handicapped children. In the coming year, SEP will 
concentrate its own efforts on providing all possible assistance in 
assuring that the States continue to make progress In these important 
areas. 
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Special Education Programs' 
Administration of the Law 



/ SEF's most significant administrative activities towards assuring 
Jhe effective implementation of P*L. 94-142 include, policy development, 
^review of State plans, monitoring, complaint management, and technical 
assistance. With the emerging capacity of State and local education 
agencies to make & free appropriate -public education available to all 
handicapped children, S^P's role has necessarily changed- In fact, 
Federal efforts since the enactment of P.L-. 94-142 have periodically 
been modified to provide the States with increasing flexibility to 
implement the law in a manner consistent witfi local precedents and 
resources. 

During the 1960-81 school year SEP reviewed and approved State 
program pUns which for the first time covered three years rather than 
one, a new arrangement that significantly reduced the time and oapervork 
each State, incurred in applying for, their Federal entitlements. 

SEP monitorinj of the implementation of P.L. 94-142 focused 
predominantly on assuring and strengthening Itate capacity to 
effectively monitor LEAs aud public and private agencies. in general, 
Federal monitoring has been modified to include greater emphasis on 
"off-site" monitoring 4 using information provided by the £tates v 
complaints received, and data collected from other Federal sources. 
Thus at the seme tiae that monitoring has been made less intrusive, 
review of State effectiveness ia impleme, Ing P.L. 94-142 has evolved 
from a periodic to a more continuous activity, SEP is currently 
developing procedures and obtaining information to develop individual 
State profiles. Plans call for regular review and updating vf these 
profiles for evidence of continued effectiveness of State efforts to 
protect the rights of hendicapped children and their families and to 
provide a free appropriate public education to all handicapped children. 

A memorandum of understanding (K0U> between SEP and the Office fcr 
Civil Rights (OCR) concerning Che resolution of complaints went into 
effect on October 15, 1980, Between that date and September 1, 1981, 
105 complaints were received by SEP and referred to *OCR. In addition'! 
another 150 complaints were handled by S'P. A complaint is referred to 
OCR when it alleges a violation which is covered by Section 50-* as veil 
as by P.L. 94-142. A review of the complaints forwarded to OCR 
indicates that 70 of the 105 complaints received concerned placement 
(45) and related services (25). labia 5 depicts the frequency of 
complaints received by SEP and referred to OCR. 

By August 3, 1381, OCR had either returned to SEP or closed 4) 
cases. Sixteen cases were returned because OCR felt t'uey could m^re 
appropriately be resolved by SEP under the purview of P.L. 94-142. 
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I.ble 5 



Complaints Forwarded to OCR by SEP from 
October 15, 1980, to September 1, 1981 



Nature of complaint Frequency of complaint 



JHoht' te\ an EdtiC& t ion 


A 


Evaluation 


11 


IEP 


10 


Procedural Safeguards 


6 


Confidentiality 


2 


Placement 


45 


Related Services 


25 


Private School Placements 


2 


Total 


105 



On the average, approximately four months were needed by OCR to close 
each of the remaining 25 complaints that were resolved. Currently, SEP* 
and OCR are monitoring and reviewing the effectiveness of current 
procedures for possible raodif icatior . 

Technical assistance during the past year was targeted more 
precisely to meet individual problem? of particular States. This effort 
included better coordination between monitoring and technical assistance 
activities, as illustrated by SEP efforts to assist Puerto Rico 11ft 
reducing a waiting list of more than 25,000 children. The problem of 
evaluation backlogs ^as an issue identified by SEP monitoring and had 
also been the basis for litig*.:ion. While Puerto Rico, the courts, and 
SEP have been directirg iismcdiate^tforts to reduce ultimately, 
eliminate the current evaluation backlog", the Syracus> Universityj 
Regional Resource Center (RRC) baa been providing assistance vhiteh isj 
designed to prevent the recurrence of thin problem- The RRC has been} 
wotlcing with Puerto Rico to design and implement a management! 
information system to assist in such elements as tracking childrerj 
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through the system and making personnel assignments. This technical 
assistance effort is part of SEP's efforts to provide the kind of 
assistance which results in increasing SEA and LEA capaMcy, to 
appropriately serve handicapped children. 

The most significant administrative efforts of SEP during 1980-81 
have centered ..round the review of P.L. 94-142 regulations. SEP 
efforts, and chose of other Department of Education programs chat are 
reexamining regulations, *rose from an Executive Orde- issued by the 
President on January 29, 1931, requiting the Fede raj governnent ro 
reduce the burden and cost of existing and future regulations. The 
goals of the regulatory reviev are specifically: 

a To avoid unnecessary regulation; 

• To reduce compliance requirements; 

• To increase agency countabilicy for r^latory 
actions; 

• To ensure chat the benefits of ail re£uUti<%n* A M tv^l^h 
their cost to society; 

• To eliminate burdensome and inne^essary paperwork 

• To minimize the cost of Pilem**! 14 r«"» th* ?M**rj". 
government ; 

• To ensure that the Department fa "oilefrfng Amy t*h&t 
information its needs in order ro -onducr Ira H^*? 1 rA 1 ^*? 
and 

/ 

• To reduce burdens for LEAs , Individual 
other small educational units. 

This regulatory revlev process provide** w -^portM-il r v :irrh*»r 

the goals of P.L. 94-142--ar. opportunity to Improve r** r*«u}4t lonn *v 
capitalizing on the esperienc,? gained in i omenr 1 <\% rh* }/iv in^ *^ 
strengthen the leadership of SEAs and I.EA*. 

This regulatory revlev include* 

a Plr*t, anal/zing and comparing statutory and regulator,* 
provisions to determine whether port 1 Ay*H x f * h 
regulations are or ar* nnr -nandar^d hv « p ^jf 
statutory provisions; 
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0 Second,, researching the legislative history of the Act 
and examining judicial precedents to determine the 
lega 1 support for any present or proposed reguls tory 
provisions thaV contain requirements not specified In 
the governing S&t\ 

9 Third, suaoaariring and analyzing cossaents on regulatory 
provisions invited fros all interested public and 
private organizations aud agencies , parents of 
handicapped children, educators, and the public at 
large; " - ^ 

* Fourth* Identifying regulatory pr^vf«?{^ns which aight 
be overly prescriptive (in relation to statutory 
provisions) / ineffective because they are unclear to 
those who are affected by these rules, unnecessary for 
fiscal accountability and program evaluation* ov 
contain other def lcienciesf\^ 



a Fifth, coordinating ttfe review of Part B regulations 

with the concurrent review of Section 50* regulations 

where there are parallel requirements, coordinate 
provisions, and overlapping concerns; 

* Sixth, developing and critically examining regulatory 
alternatives that will be consistent with statutory 
purposes and requirements while; 

- relieving educational agencies of fiscal, paperwork, 
compliance, and other burdens; 

- protecting the rights of handicapped children to 
e aal educational opportunity; 

relieving P u JfcH c educational agencies from 
unnecessary Federal direction and con'.rol; and 

- decreasing the number and ItapAct of regulatory 
requirements; v 

Seventh, recoaaeoding adoption of those regulatory 
options that bast achieve the above objective; - 

* Eighth, developing and publishing proposed amendments 
of ^current regulations tor Public coranent . and then 
holding public hearings; and 
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• Finally, preparing and publishing final rules that 
Incorporate — j&ere appropriate , the results of the 
review and consideration of el] oral and written * 
comments and recommendations r^.eived from the public. 

It should be noted that the current regulations were never ^expected 
to survive indefinitely without change. It was clear from the beginning 
that the landmark legislation represented by P.L. 9*-142 and its 
regulations would have an enormous impact not only on handicapped 
children and their families but on school 'systems across the Nation. 
With that well understood, the regulations were developed wich extensive 
public involvement. A policy was established of setting minimal 
regulatory requirements, of providing guidelines only when the 
comprehensiveness and detail of the statute required clarification, and 
in general letting the law speak for itself. 

The expectation was that as SEAs and LEAs gained experience with the 
law and ironed out whatever pedagogic or procedural problems they 
encountered, it w$uld then be time to reexamine portions of the 
regulations and determine if and how they might advantageously be 
amended. That experience has now been acquired. In the process, a 
number of concerns have arisen and been expressed during Congressional 
oversight hearings, in reports by the Education Advocates Coalition and 
the Council of Chief State School Officers, and in other ways. What 
seemed to emerge as the two major concerns were first, - ^ck of clear 
and timely policy guidance in a number of crucial areas; and second, 
inconsistent policy interpretations by SEP and the Office for Civil 
Rights on identical^ issues, * 

The Department therefore established a Task Forco on Equal 
Educational Opportunity for Handicapped Children in 1980. The % Task 
Force recommended immediate action tc provide forjtfl and coherent 
guidance in a number of key policy areas, the result being the launching 
of the regulatory review now under way. Seven policy area* are 
involved: due process procedures, out-of-state placement of handicapped 
children, services to children placed in private schools by their 
parents, extended school year programs, nondiscrimination in evaluation 
procedures, the least restrictive environment provisions, and suspension 
and expulsion* 

Although these seven areas are t.he primary focus of SEP 1 9 regulatory 
review, several other issues also are being- examined—as a result of 
litigation, complaints from parents and advocates, and certain problems 
identified during SBP's monitoring visits. The topics of the regulatory 
review can be classified into four general areas: 

• Definitions (what "related service" means, for example),* 
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• Administration of the State grants, 



• Services (what services are to be provided to whom 
under what circumstances), and 

• Procedural safeguards* 

These four general areas eucompass ,19 different regulatoty sections 
which are being reviewed and considered for possible deregulation. . 

N Each of the regulatory sections is being reviewed in the context of. 
four questions: * 

• What are the statutory provisions? 

• Do the regulatioas contain requirements not specified 
in the statutory provisions? 

• Why were these provisions selected as opportunities f or 
deregulation? 

• What are the possible options for resolution of these 
concerns? ^ 

This regulatory review process represents a beginning for examining 
.and discussing options for resolving issues that teachers, parents, 
school officials, aod others have raised. The eventual objective is to 
provid* regulatory relief while at the same time protecting the rights 
of handicapped children. 

Another significant activity is SEP's administration of N 11 
discretionary gran^contract programs. These discretionary programs are 
designed to support ~* mS~ -snfcourage the — diaeovery,—- development^ -end 
disseminatiop of innovations and quality practices needed to provide all 
handicapped children a free appropriate public education. They focus on 
8uclj areas of concern as perecjraei preparation, early childhood 
education, education for the severely handicapped, vocational and adult 
education, and akdia and technology. Thus, the discretionary, programs 
complement SEP's direct administrative efforts in meeting the mandates 
of P.L. 94-142. 

Early Childhood Education . The Early Childhood Education Program, 
authorised by Part C of the Education of the Handicapped Act, provides 
funds for the development, demonstration, and dissemination ot\ 
experimental educational practice© for adoption and adaptation by SEAa 
and LEAa« ECBP has five components* demonstration of innovative 
approaches; outreach through stimulating replication .of auccesafui 
demonatrnion projects; ftate implementation grants to develop Statevide 
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plans for serving all preschool handicapped children; early childhoo d 
institutes to conduct research; and technical assistance to assist in 
the demonstration and State implementation projects. During -school year- 
1980-81, 163 projects-were funded for $17,500,000. It is expected that, 
between 70 and 95 percent of the demonstration programs will obtaih 
external support for their continuation. Further, the outreach projects 
will stimulate services to 4,700 previously unserved' or underserved 
• preschool handicapped children and their families. Given the fact that 
only 24r States mandate services for handicapped children under age fiye 
and that only five mandate services for children aged birth to two, this 
population of children continues to need special attention. 

Regional Postsecondary Programs . The Regional Postsecondary Program 
authorized by Section 625, Part *C, of the Education otf the Handicapped 
Act, provides funds for the continuation and expansion of support 
services needed by the deaf and other handicapped persons in order to 
/benefit from technical-Wational, postsecondary, or adult education. 
During 1981 the program funded four Congressionally stipulated projects 
($1,941,000) to provide iechnical-vocational and postsecondarv education 
for deaf persons. In jWditior., 19 grants were awarded for $995,000 to 
develop and demonstrate model innovative appr^ches in the provision of 
support services to, or in the modification of programs for, handicapped 
students in postsecondary institutions. This program directly provided 
services to more than 5,000 handicapped students and is estimated to 
have had an impact on tens of thousands more as a result of 
disseminating the model practices. Further, 80 to 90 p«* ent of the 
d«»af students obtained employment* or went on to advanced educational 
opportunities. it is expected that 75 percent of the demonstration 
grant3 will generate cost-effective support service models. 

Deaf -Blind Program . In 1968, P.L. 90-247 established centers and 
services for deaf-blind children, victims of the rubella epidemic of the 
iSfcOs; Currently 15 cmtvrB a re funded ro ~ serve % "*9~ States sad CliS 
Territories. These centers provide diagnostic and evaluative services; 
educational and training services; and consulting and counseling 
.services for parents, teachtrs* aides, and others working with these 
children, Approximately 5.800 deaf-blind children receive 
educational /training services in 250 institutions supported by thla 
progptftu Further, during 1961 the deat-blind prograta funded 11 projects 
at ,516,615. These projects irere directed towards the development of 
aodeli for the integration of d^af-blind children and youth with 
nonhandi capped children of thei* own age; the deinstitutionalization of 
, deaf-blind children into community pleeeaema; the design of vocational 
training, work placement, i>nd follow-through for deaf-blind adolescents;, 
and thd iriprovpGaent of curricula and educational practices* j 
^ -4 * 

There are approximately 2, 20^ deaf -blind youth ages 13-21 presently 
receiving (\ free appropriate public education , an undated by 

\ 
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P.li. 94-142. The issue facing the States is how to develop .he 
necessary capacity to serve these children as they reach age 21 and no 
longer are the Jcgal responsibility of the schools but require continued 
conaunity, assistance to avoid institutionalization. 

Severely Handicapped Programs . The establishment of the Severely 
Handicapped Children and Youth Program was consistent with the 
P.L. 94-142 mandate that the most severely handicapped children receive 
priority attention. This program has been designed to direct national 
attention to the special education 5 rights and needs of severely and 
profoundly handicapped children. In 1981, 29 demonstration projects 
were funded at a cost of i4, 122, 112. These projects will result in the 
development and dissemination of information on the integration of 
severely handicapped children into less restrictive environments, in 
innovative educational approaches, and In new models *or educating 
autistic children. It is expected that educational/training services 
will be provided to 1,924 ieverely 4 handicapped children; inservice 
training to 1,720 professional and paraprofessional personnel; and 
guidance and other services tQ 1,400 parents of v severely handicapped 
children. Finally, it is expected that through replications of these 
demonstration projects an additional 2,160 severely handicapped children' 
vill /retfeive new or improved educational programs. Although t^e needs 
of the severely and profoundly handicapped are both extensive and 
expensive, Federal initiatives such as these are ■ qaking continuous 
progress towards imp ^ving services to this priority population of 
handicapped children. 

Personnel Preparation. Part D of the Education for the Handicapped 
Act authorizes the preparation of personnel to meet the need for 
providing an adequate supply of educational personnel to provide all 
handicapped children a free appropriate public education. This program 
is directed to (a) provide fully trained and certified special education 
tuachersr^fb) rraitt--n*eguliir- education -teacher* -t» have-* the skills* 
knowledge, and understanding needed to educate handicapped children in 
their classes; (c) train support personnel* including parents, 
paraprofessionals, volunteers, psychologists, and others; and 
(d) develop innovative instructional models ' for use by providerr of 
preservice and inservice training. In 1981, $43,500,000* was awarded to 
provide preaervice training tb 5,433 special education teachers and 
1,255 support personnel and fco provide inservice training to 59,000 
teachers including 22,000 regular education teachers* Even though 
assistance was provided to ail States *fnd territories, as reported 
earlier, States report needing an additional 43,192 special education 
teachers and 47,536 related services personnel* for school year 1981-82. 1 

Recruitment aid Information Program * the recruitment and 
itfforaation prfcgrata 1 authorized by the Education of the Handicapped Act, 
Pan D, is designed to disseminate information about programs, service, 



/ and resources available to handicapped children and youth. The program 
promotes public awareness about the needs and rights of handicapp^ 
children and disseminates information to parent coalitions and others oi> 
these needs and rights* The program funded four contracts d&ring 1981 
for $1,784,250. It. is expected that in addition to a broad media 
campaign, aimed at the general public, mare than 2,500 organizations 
will be provided with inf-otmatioQ quarterly on available services and on 
the rights and needs 0 f handicapped children. This program is trying to 
assist parents and schools *to cooperatively plan and develop programs to 
meet the iridividual neecfs of handicapped children. 

In addition to these programs, SEP also has four discretionary 
programs which intlude research, evaluation, development," demonstration 
and technical assistance designed cO develop, identify, and disseminate 
effective and efficient programs for handicapped children. 

Innovation and Development . This program is comprised of six major 
components designed to identify, research, and demonstrate solutions to 
problems of educating handicapped children; 'develop and disseminate 
innovative support systems and techniques to improve the performance of 
handicapped children' and teachers and other practioners serving the 
handicapped; and create mechanisms that will produce the broadest 
possible dissemination ^nd use of the products of research' and 
development. In 1981 under the field-initiated research' component, 60 
projects were funded for $5, 540, 243 to support a wide range of research 
activities Initiated in the field. Under the student research 
component, 33 special education research projects directed by f.tudents, 
most often doctoral candidates, were funded for $256,145. Thid 
component enhances research training opportunities in special education 
graduate ♦•raining programs and stimulates new personnel to enter the 
field of special education research. Under * *t he -directed research 
component, 33 research projects on specific critical topics no£ being 
atfs^ateiy addressed through other support fcecfianistas were funded tor 
il, 090,479* The institute component provided a total of £3,pO,782 to 
nine institutes to support research on a few selected, topics . requiring 
long-term programmatic research. The new information and* products 
developed by the institutes are disseminated to several target 
audiences, especially to. direct service providers* , The demonstration 
component provided a total of $4,733,346 to 46 projects designed to 
develop and demonstrate innovative approaches in special, education for 
school-aged children. Finally, one technical assistance project was 
funded for $75,823 to assist the demonstration projects In such areas as 
needs assessment, packaging models, and program management. Since 1964; 
o-ver' 1,000 research and demonstration projects have been supported <jnder 
this program. During this period researchers, inveptdra, curriculum 
developero, museum administrators, prbgram personnel in the aTts, 
recreation and physical educators, economists,, school administrators, 
and o'any others have presented innovstiv^ application for funding. 
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These diverse offerings have resulted in one of the most varied programs 
in educational research. ; 

Media Services god Captibned Films > As authorized by Part F of the 
.Education of the Handicapped Act , this program is designed to adapt, 
distribute 9 develop, and disseminate innovative applications of 
educational media, materials, and technology. The program includes: 
captioning of films and television presentations for the deaf; providing 
assistance to Recording for the Blind; providing support for the 
National Theatre of the Deaf; funding two media and materials centers 
(one for the hearing impaired and one for the severely and profoundly 
handicapped); developing a marketing program; and providing assistance 
to develop new media and technology. Expenditures for 1981 totalled 
$17,000,000, covering about 100 awards. The program represents the 
primary 'national effort to make films and television accessible to the 
deaf and hearing impaire / Although the number of hours of captioned 
television contiaues to increase,, Federal support .is still necessary 
uotii the system becomes self-sustaining. The- technology being 
developed in this program potentially provides the major avenue for 
enabling schools to apj>ly technology tjo more effectively individualize 
instruction and at the same time to contain costs. 

: 

Regional Resource Center Program . The purpose of the Regional 
Resource Center program is to assist SEAs and LEAs in providing quality, 
coordinated services to handicapped children and to assist families In 
gaining access to these services* There are two component to this 
program: Regional Resource Centers (RRCs) and Direct -^n Service 
demonstration projects. m The RRC program (authorized by&art C, Section 

'621 and funded for $6.7 million) is comprised of 12 regional centers 
that help States identify their most persistent problems in providing 
quality educational evaluations and programs for all handicapped 
children and then. assist in solving these problems* By expanding the 

^dissemination of WffKrch;"* te^hnologjr, and- imccessfttl practices, the 
RRCs help States develop the foundation needed to assure the provision 
and maintenance of full educational opportunities to all handicapped 
children. The increased emphasis- on States to assure the availability 
of a free appropriate public education while at the same time trying to 
contain special education; costs has resulted in the increase^ need for 
the RRC support initiative. 

o 

The Direction Service Demonstration Prog-am (authorized by Part C, 
Section 624) assists handicapped^ children and their parents in locating 
and gaining access to services! Orifinally a component of the RRC 
, program, the Direction Servicd program currently sconMats of e 11 
independent demonstration projects funded at 1900.000. Thev 
demonstrations help handicapped petaobs and their families identify and 
gain access to* services serosa public agencies. In addition, they are 
promoting the concept of direction aervi^e for adoption by while and 
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private agencies and organizations as a means of making maximum use' of 
available resources. * 

Special Studies Program . The special studies program is authorized 
by Section 618 of P.L. 94-142. This program is responsible for 
describing the national progress being made to provide all handicapped 
children a free appropriate public education. During 1981 the program 
supported four projects, amounting to $1,000,000, that provided 
information basic to this report to Congress as well as being valuable 
to SEAs and LEAs in/ assessing and improving their current policies, 
procedures, and practices. The studies provide an information base for 
analyzing how effectively p.L. 94-142 is being implemented. They also 
provide information which makes it possible to compare variations in 
children being served, personnel available and needed, and placement of 
handicapped children across States. The need to balance what 0MB has 
called . "tKe Federal data collection burden M, and at the same time to 
provide Congress and the States with necessary information will be the 
challenge facing this program. 



Con clusion 

— - \ * 

Administrative activities of SEP aimed at facilitating the 
implementation of P.L. 94-142 include policy development, compliance,' 
technical assistance, and targeting of discretionary programs. The 
ability of SEP to assist SEAs and LEAs develop the capacity to provide 
all handicapped children a free appropriate public education requires 
plannin. and coordination among the three Federal entitlement programs 
and the 11 discretionary grant/contract programs. It is the planning 
and coordination of these interrelated programs that results in 
complementary and supportive assistance being available to SEAs and LEAs 
and- being provided in a manner sensitive to local precedents snd 
resource tteetis-; 
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EVALUATION OP THE EDUCATION POP ALL HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN ACT, °*L. 94-142 

r, . 

This section describes the ^specif ic evaluation activities supported 
by special studies monies -froa 1976 through 1981. These studies have 
been designed to provide inforaation requested by Congress concerning 
the iapleaentation of P.L. 94-142; describe and assist Federal, State, 
and local agencies' efforts io iapleaenting policies and procedures 
required by P.L. 94-142; and provide inforaation for enabling, State and 
local education agencies to increase the . availability and iaprove the 
quality of special education and related services. 

The .following abstracts sunaarize the studies supported since 1976 
under the special studies authority. A table summarizing the funding 
history of the program is included. s. 

r 

FY 1976: Initial Studies \ 

P.L. 94-142 was enacted late in 1975 and was to becooe effective two 
years later, in school year d'977-78. The first research funds became 
available in the suaner of 1976, a year when not on^y the. Federal agency 
but also. State and local agencies were gearing up to be^in 
iapleaentation. Because the provisions of the Act were not yet 
aandatory, it made little sense to study practices. Preliminary work 
was needed, however.- 

\ / v 

For two reasons our attention fell first on answering the question, 
"Are the intended beneficiaries being served?": First, Congress had 
specified in the Act that the Commissioner should validate the States' 
count of handicapped children; and second, the ta/jet cf ' the Act was 
such a" diverse 'npsspOlaitStt. - This' questron seemed especially difficult tp 
answer. Three major studies were designed to illuminate the reievaot 
parameters involved in answering the question. 

Stmdy 1. Assessing State Information Capabilities . The purpose of 
this itudy was to determine the States' capacities to respond'' to the ntw 
reporting requireaent s inherent in P.L. 94-142. The stud was conducted 
by Manageaent Analysis .Center (MAC), which analyzed the data 
requireaenf.s in the law and the reporting forms being developed by SEP, 
and visited 27 States to test their capacity to respond. MAC eported 
ofi State capacity to prortde information on four categories: illdren. 
personnel,, facilities, and resources. They found' capacity was 
relatively high on the first category and decreased across the remaining 
categories. They recommended deleting requirements for fiscal data, 
since States could not adequately respondvto such requests. 
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Study, 2. Development of a Procedure for Validating State Child 
Count Data : The purpose of this study was to develop a sampling plan 
and a method that could be used by SEP to validate the State counts. 
The work was performed by SRI International* ' SRI evaluated 'all 
previously available data on the Incidence of handicapped children # and 
concluded that the data reported by States were at least as accurate «s 
other data sources, If not more so. &<«garding -a procedure for 
validating the Information, SRI concluded that thes p -procedures should 
be incorporated into the counting procedures themselves. SRI developed 
a handbook for States on how to do this. 

Study 3* Analysis of State Definition? of Handicapping Conditions . 
The purpose of this study was to determine the extent to which State 
policies either (a) provided for services to children with disabilities 
other -than those provided for under P.L. 9i-142. or (b) used varying 
definitions or eligibility criteria for the same categories of 
children. The work was performed 1>y the Council for Exceptional 
Children (CEC), which found that neither the types of children served 
nor the definitions varied widely. However, there were some' instances 
in which eligibility criteria did vary. 

Study 4» Implementation Individualized Education Programs * The 
purpose of this study was to estimate the difficulty o? implementing 
this particular provision of the Act. The work was performed by Nero 
anil Associates aVid by internal staff. Four States were visited and a 
variety of individuals affected by # the Act were interviewed. The study 
revealed that (a) similar co/cerns were identified both in States chat 
already had provisions and in those that did not, and (b) similar 
concerns were raised by both special education and regular teachers. 
The findings were used to dfcsig»t technical assistance and inservice 
training "prog rams. 



FY 1977 

While the FY' 1976 studies were he avily concerned wjtn State^ dajta^ 
the FY 1977- studies began moving towards studies of practices. Studies 
initiated during FY 1977 would be ccnducted_during FY 1978, the first 
year in whicn'the Act took effect. 

Study 1. Analysis of State Data . The purpose of this study was to 
analyze data already available from the States. The work was performed 
by TEAM Associates and by internal staff. The State data contain ail 
numerical information required in the Act as well as extensive 
information on policies and procedures. Analysis of the information 
coutainBd In these State dQcumeats* aje well infonr t at?on obtained from 
special studies, forms the backbone of the Annual Report to Congress. 
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Study 2. Longitudinal Study of the Impact of P,L. 94 r 142 . The 
purpose of this study was* to follow a small sample of school , syscems 
over* 3 five-year period to observe their progress In Implementing the 
Act* Because Congress asked that the anaual report describe ^progress in 
implementation, "* this in-depth* study of processes^ *as designed to 
complement rthe national trends reported by. Statesl The work being 
performed by SRI International. The study describes the implementation 
process for the school districts and Jrdent if ies problematicjireas . 
7 — s r . — — • * t - - 

Study 3. Criteria for Quality . This study was designed to lay the 
groundwork for future studies of the quality and effectiveness of 
P.L. 94-142 f s -implementation. It was conducted by internal staff with 
the assistance of Thomas Bufflngton and Associates. The study focused 
on four principal requirements of the law: provision of due process, 
least restrictive . placements, individualized education programs; and 
prevention of erroneous classification. The study solicited 15 position 
papers pn evaluation approaches for each requirement for local education 
agency self -study guides. Four monographs addressing the evaluation of 
these four provisions of the law were produced* Each , monograph includes 
the relevant papers and a review by a panel of education practitioners. 
The monographs" are now Available on a cost recovery basis from Research 
for Better Schools, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Study 6. A^y^tional Survey of Individualized Ed uc ation Programs . 
Thtl purpose of this study was to determine the nature "a,.. H . illty of the 
individualized education programs* being designed for handicapped 
children. These programs are at the heart of the service delivery 
system, and the Congress asked for a survey of them. Tne work was 
contracted to Research Triangle Institute^ (RTI). RTI spent the 1977-78 
school year designing a sampling plan and, information gathering 
techniques. Data ^collected in school year 1978-79 prdvided descriptive 
Information about what IEP documents are like* The study found that 
95 percent of handicapped children have IEPs. Most IEPs meet minimal 
requirements of the Act, except for the evaluation component. 

JStudv S. A itesc tlfifcl_Y,a JSLudy. -OJL _Ip n c. her - Co ac era The purpose of- 

this study was to assess the array of concerns raiseo by teachers 
regarding the effects of the Act ^ on their professional 
responsibilities. Several- concerns were raised by teachers during the 
course of the FX 1976. study on individualized education programs and 
several have been raised by national teachers 1 organizations. Roy 
Little John* and Associates performed the work. They organized the 
concerns Into general types and analyzed the relationships between these 
categories of concerns and the requirements of the Act. They visited 
six school districts 1 to analyze in detail a small number of examples. 
Rccosoon&axiona *?ere- made for school districts to provide teaehera.^Hrth 
©ore information about P.L. 94-142. 
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Study 6. C3se Study of the Implementation of P.L. 94-162 * The 
purpose of this study was to assess the first year -of implementation of 
the Act. The work was performed by Education Turnkey Systems. Nine 
local school systems were observed during the 1^77-78 school year atid 
the firgt half of the 1978-79 school year to determine how priorities 
were > established and how implementation decisions were made at each 
level of th$ administrative hierarchy*. P. T u. 94-142*5 implementation was 
observed to be well underway atr each local education agency despite 
varying levels of reso urces and, ... . organi zat ional differences be tween 
sites. Problem areas were identified but no .changes in the Act were 
recommended at this tire. • 

* * 

FY 1978 

Whereas che FY 1977 studies were designed to capture general 

information on practices and progress in implementation, the studies 

undertaken during FY 1978 were more clearly focused on particular issues, 

' * Study 1* Study for Determ i ning the Least Restrictive Environment 
Plaremg o f of Handicapped Chil^ren^ The purpose of this 18-month study 
was tiWnvestigtfte the rules or criteria Osed by the courts and State 
hearing "officers tp determine the placements of handicapped children, 
the guidance given by States to school districts in making placement 
decisions* and the actual placement procedures used by school 
districts. Placement decision, rules and interpretations of 
P.L. 94-142*6 least restrictive environment requirement were compared 
across arenas. Exemplary practices at the State and local education 
agency levels were described. 
* i 

Study 2. S p ecial Teens and Parents Study . This case study was 
originally intend to continue for five y*>ars but because of a cutback 
in opecial studies money was terminated at the end of the second year* 
The study examined the impact of P.L. 94-142 on secondary learning 
disabled students and their families. For four requirements of the 
. }. aw — pfateet^n^ itv-evalt*a^i£ib -individualist ^du<~ati^n~ programs T l^ast 
restrictive environment, and procedural safeguards—the study 
investigated how the requirements were implemented b^ the secondary 
school special education program, the impact of the school program and 
practices on the students, and the implications of the experiences of 
the Students for those concerned wl^th the education of learning disabled 
adolescents. 

Stud y 3. Study of Activist Parents and Their Disabled Children . 
This'Tase study was originally intended to continue for five years but 
-because-- >f- * eut ba£k in special 4^u4ies -money- was^erminate£L_at„ -the „end 
of the second year. The study focused on parent? who responded 
energetically to the invitation to activism offered by P.L. 94-142 and 



examined the benefits of parent activism for the child. Effective 
strategies were identified and the. history of their development 
described. The cost of parental involvement vas ^described in emotiortal 
and economic terms, and program benefits to the child were shown. 

Study 4. jStudy of the Quality of Ed u cational Services Provided to 
Handicapped Chi Id ren . This case study~l*ai originally intended to 
continue for five years but because of a cutback in special studies 
money was ter m inated at the end of the second _yaar^ The atudy-^exmnined- 
the extent to which school district implementation of P.L. 94-142 
results in quality educational services to the handicapped child arid the 
consequences to th<s child and family. The first yea'r focused cn entry 
into special education during the preschool years, tW emotional 
consequences of the diagnostic process, parental education about 
P.L. 94-142, and early programming for preschoolers. The second year 
focused on factors that influence mutual adaptation between fanilies and 
school staff. 

Study 5. .\Impact of P*b« 94-142 on Children with Different 
Handicapping Conditions . This case tftudy was originally intended *£o 
continue for five years but because of a cutback in* special studies 
money was terminated at the end of the second year. It focused on 
differences in the impact of^ !M. 94-142" implementation on children with 
various handicapping conditions and their families. The study looked at 
the consequences to families from five theoretical perspective^ and 
related these to the provisions and implementation of the Act. 

. 

Study 6. P.L. 94-142: Institutional Responses and Consequences . 
This case study was originally intended to continue for five years but 
because of a cutback in speciaj. studies money was" terminated at the end 
of the second year. The study investigated the relationship of school 
^ district responses to P.L. 94-142 to handicapped child and family 
.outcomes, such as self-concept, social\4yjJ^wnr*^petencie8, academic 
achievement, and economic activity. 

** 

~ Studr_7j Technical Assistance- in Data Analysis . The purpose of 

this three-year project is t;o analyze data already available from 
States. The work is being -performed* by Decision Resources and by 
internal staff. State data available to SEP annually contain all 
numerical information required in the Act as wyll an extensive 
info*imation on policies and procedures. Analysis of the State data is 
conducted throughout the year for dissemination to the field and for 
inclusion in the Annual Report td Congress. 



Study 8. Identification of Future Trends in the Provisi on of 
Services to Handicapped Students * This project was designed to provide 
information on , potential future changes in the areas of values, 
economics, social institutions, technology, and medicine th£t may arfect 
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the provision of services, to handicapped children • In 1978, Newtek 
Corporation held a conference with experts in the five areas who 
discussed the trends in their areas and the implications of those trends 
for the handicapped with panel members representing various aspects* of 
services to the handicapped. Although in many cases the projected 
trends were too speculative to guide policymaking, the conference 
highlighted some potentially important trends that policymakers should 

be aware -of*. A summary of the conference was published in Focu ?; on 

Exceptions 1 -Ch 1 1 d r eru •__ ^ i 

Study 9. t< Project to Develop BEH Waiver Requirements, Procedures, 
andk Criteria * States that provide clear 'and convincing evidence that 
all handicapped children have a free appropriate public education 
available to them may receive a partial waiver of the law's fiscal 
nonstipplant requirement. A six-month study was undertaken by Planning 
and Human Resource&sin' 1978 to develop guidelines to be used by SEP, 
then the Bureau of Eclucatiqn for Che Handicapped, in reviewing a State's 
request for . a . waived. The guidelines were developed based (jp an 
evaluation of the Office's experiences in conducting a review of a 
request by* Massachusetts fojTV waiver in 1978; on information provided 
by federal, State, and local agencies as well as State consumer, 
1" advocacy, and professional associations; and a review of monitoring 
procedures^ used by other Federal agencies. 

i 

?% 1979 

^ Th£ studies undertaken in FY 1979 were focused on particular issues 
in the implementation of P.L. 94-142. * Increasingly, there was 
examination of the extent to which the intent of the Act was being met. 

Study 1. ^ A Study to Evaluate Procedures Undertaken to Prevent 
Erroneous Classification of Handicapped Children . ^This study is focused 
on describing assessment practices used b> local school systems to 
identify • and classify handicapped students and to determine their' 
educational placements and on examining the soundness of those 
practices. The contractor. Applied Management Sciences, has collected 
data from 500 echool buildings in 100 school districts ajjd reviewed 
selected documents for 10 t 000 individual students. Five topics have 
be^n identified for reporting: (a) the extent to which local education 
agencies are using evaluative data such as adaptive behavior and 
classroom observations in their assessments; (b) a comparison of 
evaluation procedures for. minority and nonminority students; 
(c) training needs in the area of assessment as identified by the 
respondents; (d) tne extent to which school staff members document tfieir 
evaluation decisions; and (e) the extent to which school systems have 
backlogs of students waiting to be evaluated. 
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Study 2. Survey of Special Education and Related Services / , The ■ 
„ purpose of this study was to survey and describe the services provided ~ 
by school districts and the number and nature of services actually 
received by handicapped children* As a result of cutbacks in special 
studies monies, this contract was terminated at the ent! of the first 
year.' The issues to be addressed by the study continue to be of 
priority concern and will be addressed, in a modified design consistent 
. • vitlr available resources in FY 1982 % 



Study 3. Study of Special Education Student Turnover . Lit 1 1\ i 3 
known about student flow between special and regular 1 education. The 
purpose of this study i* to (1) describe the characteristics of children 
leaving special education and the reasons for their departure, 
(2) identify the extent to which handicapped children transfer 
successfully into regular education programs, and (3) identify children 
who may receive treatment of short duration and therefore may not be 
receiving services when Federal counts are taken. 

Study 4. Legal Conference on the Surroga^C Parent Requirement . L 
This project investigated the legal i ssuejs surrouhding P.L. * 94-142*8 
surrogate parent requirements and explored as many approaches as 
possible,/ for Vesponding to these issues. The Federation for Children 
with ^Special \eeds held a conference in Jul7 1979 which included a 
person from eaKh ^>f four States involved in the legal aspects of 
implementing the parent surrogate requirements, t"o persons from 
national organizations, and representatives from the General ^Counsel's 
Office of HEW, t|ie Justice Department, and SEP. Information provided at 
this conference, information reported by several States % on their 
experience in implementing" the parent surrogate requirements, and 
independent legal research were used as a basis for analyzing the issues 
involved. The analysis^ wa£ used to review the' need for policy 
clarification. 

Study 5* , Analysis of State and Local Implementation Efforts . This 
study was designed to provide ■ information on the budgetary factors at 
the State and local levels that affect the implementation of 
P.L. 94-142. The study, conducted by Newtek Corporation from June 
through September 1978, investigated the special ^education budgetary 
process at the State level, and examined in detail budgetary. * processes 
in four local education agencies selected on • the, basis *of demography. A 
guidebook was produced describing the Federal funding process for 
P.L. 94-142 as well as State and local special education funding 
processes. 0 

Study 6. State and Local y Communication Forum for Promoting and 
Exploring Issues Related to P.L. 9^-142 . The Forum project, which is 
being conducted ?y the Nationa^Jtesociation of State Directors of. 
Special Education, provides avenues of communication between local , 
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State; and Federal levels. Eighteen State education agencies and 
approximately 120 ^Local education agencies are Forum participants. 
These agencies are sampled to obtain Information on emerging issues in 
special 1 education and on the implementation of P.L. ■ 94-142. The 
"^information obtained is disseminated by such means as newsletters and 
' reports, to State and ' local education agencies, to ether agencies and^ 
organizations interested in the education of • handicapped children, atfd" 
to the general public and is used in reporting to Congress on the 

tmplameatatloi^^L, la** Ilifi_4^Qject__als^ 

assistance' to^tate and local education agencies by,; responding to the 
issues and needs they have identified. 

Study\7. State and Local Educatloft Agency Technical Assistance 
Training , ^in response to needs ldentlf ief by State and local education 
agencies for information in specific ' areas 1 of implementation of 
P.L. 94-142, SEP funded Tristar (a cooperative organization of the North 
- Carolina Department of 'Public Instruction, the University of North 
Carolina, and the Wake Cpunty Public Schools) in FY 1980 and FY 1981. 
During its first year, Tristar conducted two conferences for State and 
local education agencies and the Regional Resource Centers on problems 
and successful practices iu the following areas: child count, child 
find, individualized ' education programs, and ^interagency, cooperation. 
The contractor then provided follow-up . technical assistance to 
partfetpants who requested it. In its second year; Tristar focused on 
providing information to education agencies on how to reduce adversarial 
relationships between parents and schools. Technical, assistance 
materials were developed r by the project*, other resources were 
Identified, and a national topical conference was conducted in June 1980. 

Study 8. Verification of Procedures to Serve Handicapped Students * 
This study, conducted By Applied Management Sciences. has two 
components—an Assessment component and a Secondary component. Thg 
Assessment 'component investigated three processes that influence the 
timeliness with which a school system conducts evaluations for students ' 
who have been identified as potentially handicap^— referral scrfe^ing, 
cape coordination, and quality control. This compoq#ft of the J#**? was 
conducted in the -.school district^ of three moderately-sized citfi^. A 
total tof 94 peff&nnel, involved various ways;"with the evaletetion 
process partiqipated" *in the study. "*;e Secondary component was 

1 conducted in two phases. The first phase examin^ the class schedules 
of 458 handicapped students in 11 public high schools in two States for 
information concerning the number and type of handicapped students who 
received servicee, the type of coursework the students took,- the extent 
to which they received services in integrated settings, and the extent 

* t6 which they received services comparable tro those of :ionhandicapped 
students. Th$ second phase of the study involved the identif iqation and 
- documentation of promising strategies for serving secondary handicapped 
students. Strategies were grouped into the . following topics: personnel 



utilization, special education curriculum development, internal 'special 
education strategies, regular education teacher preparation/support, 
special education student preparation/support, aruj vocational options, 

FY 1980 v 
^ 

There were no new Special studies funded In FY 198b because the 

funding fo r evaluation a ctiv iti es ' was de du ced by 57 percent » Six 



special stu31<*s were prematurely ^terminated .bedause of this reduction in 
funding, yrhe following six studies were continued: t 

• State/Local, Communication Forum 

• Longitudinal Study of the Impact of P>L» 94-142 

• Verification of Procedures to Serve Handicapped ChJldren 



• A Study to Evaluate Procedures Undertaken to Prevent 
Erroneous Classification of Handicapped Children 

• SEA/LEA Technical Assistance Training on Implementing 
P.L. 94-142 * 

• Project to Provide Technical Assistance in Data Anal/sis 

* . * • . . . 

• Though the substantive focus and purpose' of the studies did not 
change in FY 1980, increased emphasis wa's given to preparing reports 
that would provide State and local education agencies with information 
which would, enable them to improve their existing procedures and^" .qjb 
practices for educating all handicapped children. 

FY 1981 , x ' 



Funding". for special studies vbs agaiflcut in FY 1981— to half the 

OfiH 1 1 TU* C _ *. I J - „ TT?*^^ ^ a i . 

1 



FY 1980 level. The following four studies weife continued: 
• State/Local Communication Forum 



• Longitudinal Study of the Impact of P,U 94-142 (funded 
with FY 1980 iponies) 

• A Study of Evaluate Procedures Undertaken to Prevent 
Erroneous Classification of Handicapped Children 

• Project to Provide Technical Assistance in Data Analysis 
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Special Studies Contracts 



Title 



Contractor and • 
Contract Number 



Contract Period 
and Amount 



4 

Assessment of State . 

TnfnrmnMnn Capabilities 



MAC Inc. 

Oobridge. Mass* 



9/30/76 -9/30/77 
$298,840 



under P.L, 94-142 

Development of a Sampling 
Procedure for Validating 
St#te Counts of Handi- 
capped Children 

An Analysis of Categorical^. 
Definitions, Diagnostic J 
Methods, Diagnostic 
Criteria, and PersQijnel >s 
Utilization, in the 
Classification of Handi- 
capped Children 

Implementation of the 
Individual Education 
Program 

Analyaia -of State Data ■ 



Longitudiflal Study of 
the Impact of P.L. 94-142 
on a Select Number of 
Local Education Agenciea 



300-76-0562 

SRI International 
Henlo Park, Calif. 
300-76-0513 



Council for Exceptional 
Children 
Reaton, Va. 
300-75-0515 



Davia/JJero & Aaaociatea 
Portland, Or. 
300-74-7915 

Team AaBociatea 
Waahington, D.C. 
" 300-76-0540 



SRI International' 
Menlo Park,, Calif. 
300-{f8-0030 



10/1/76 - 9/30/7> 
$267,790 



10/1/76 - 9/30/77 
illO, 904 



9/30/76 - 12/30/77 
$433,000 



9/29/76 - 9/11/77 

$192,698 
9/12/77'-- 6/30/78 

$175,396 

1/16/77 - 9/16/78 

$197,707 
9/16/78 - 9/15/79 

$566,838 
9/15/79 - 2/28/81 

$498,112 
2/28/81 - 10/31/81 

$'249 993 
ll/l/8l'- 10/31/82 

$250,006 



(Continued) 
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Special Studies Contracts^ Continued 




Title 


Contractor at\d 

Contract tfoaber 

^ - * 


Contract Period 
and Amount 




Criteria for Quality 


Thomas Buffington 
& Associates 


5/19/77 ~ 2/28/79 
*395, 162 






Washington, D.C. 
300-77-0237 




t 


National Survey of 
Individualized Education 
Programs 

/ 

•A Descriptive Study of 
/ Teacher Concerns Said to 
^e Related to P. L., 94-142 


Research Triangle 
Institute 
Research Triangle 
Park, $.C. 
3QO-77-0529 

* 

Roy Little John 
&» Associates 
- Washington, D.C. 
300-76-0328 


1/16/77 - 9/16/7$ 
$197,707 • 

10/1/78 - 9/30/79 
$661,979 

10/1/79 ~ 10/30/80 
$125,181 

7/9/76 - 10/30/78 
$328,758 




Case Study of the 'imple- 
mentation of P.L. 94-142 

* 


Education Turnkey. 
Systems 

Washington, b.C. 
300-77-0528 


• 9/3C/77 - 5/31/79 
$484,452 




A Guide for Teachers: A 
Clarification of Part v B 
of P.L. 94-144 

* * 


Research for Better 
Schools 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
300-77-0525 


10/1/77 - l/31/>8 
$24,767 




Study for Determining the 
Least Restrictive Eiwlron- 
aent.PlacemeGt of Handi- 
capped Children 

Special Teens and Parents} 
Study of P.L. 94-142' s 
Impact 


Applied Management 
Sciences 

Silver Sprfcg, Md. 
300-78-0427 

Abt Associates, In<fT 
Washington, D.C. 
300-78-0462 


9/12/78 ~ 1/10/80 
.$369,770 

10/1/78 - 9/30/79 

$47,220 
10/1/79 - 9/30/80 

$53,687 


• 

t 
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Special Studies Contracts, Continued 



Title 



Cbntractor and 
Coqtrqct Nuaber 



Activist ^Parents and Their 
Disabled Children: Study 
of P.L. 9'4-H2 f s topact 



The Quality of Educational 
Services: Study of 
P.L* 94-142* f> Iapact 



Children vith Different 
Handicapping Conditions: 
Study of P.L* 9V-142 f s 
Iapact 

Institutional Responses 
and Consequences: Study 
of P.L. 94-142's Impact** 



Project to Provide 
Technical Assistance in 
Data Analysis 



Identification of Future 
Trends in the Provision 
of Services t;o Handi- 
capped Students 

A Project to Develop BEH 
Waiver Requirements, Pro- 
cedures t and Criteria - 



American Institutes 
fot Research 
Cambridge, Mass. 
^00-78-0463 

Huron Institute 
Cambridge, Ifess. 
300-78-O4G5 



Illinois State 
University 
No real, 111. 
300-78-0461 

High/Scope Educational 
'Research Foundation 
Ypsilanti, -Hlch. 
300-78-0464 

Decision Resources 
Washington, p.C. 
300-78-0467 



Newtek Corporation 
Res ton, Va. 
300 1 -78-0302 



Planning and hoaan 
Systeoa, Inc. 
Washington, O.C. 
300-78-0128 



Contract Period 
and Aaount 

10/1/78 - 9/30/79 

155,641 
10/1/79 - 9/30/80 
' 163,374 

i0/l/78 - 9/31/79 A 
151,239 / 

10/1/79 - 8/3. /80 
$60,000 

9/1/78 - 8/31/79 

146,060 
9/1/79 - 8/31/80 

$55,295 

10/1/78 - 9/30/79 

$48,387 
10/1/79 - 9/3C/80 

$56,228 

10/1/78 - 9/30/79 

$142,614 
10/1/79 - 9/30/80 

4199,714 
10/1/80 - 5/31/81 

t 89,919 ' " 

6/1/78 - 9/30/78-* 
.$10,000 



5/1/78 - 12/15/78 
$64,500 



(Continued) 
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Srpecial 


Studies Contracts, Continued 

** * 






Title ^ 


w>utractor ana 
Contract Nuaber 


CootTacc Period 
and Asount 






A Study to^Evaluate Pre- 
' cedures Undertaken to Pre- 
vent prron^ous Class! fi- 
cation of Handicapped 
Children 


Applied Management 
Sciences 

Silver Spring, Md. 
300-79-0669 


10/1/79 - 9/30/80 

$200,403 
10/1/80 - 9/30/81 

$480,092 . 
10't/81 - 9/30/82 

$179,906 




i 


Survey of Special Educa- 
tion Services 


Rand Corporation 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
300-79-0733 


10/1/80 - 9/30/8i 
$225,402 


• 




Study of Student Turnover 
between Special and 
Regular Education 


SRI International 
Mpnlo Park, Calif. 
300-79-0660 


10/1/79 - 3/31/81 
$220,299 






Legal Conference on the 
Surrogate Parent 
Requireaent 


Federation for Children 
with Special Needs 
Boston, Mass. 
31O-1-76-BB-02 


5/1/79 - 8/51/79 
$35i3ba 






Analysis of State and 
-Local Iraplenen nation 
Efforts 


Newtek Corporation 
Reston, Va. 
• 300-79-0722 


10/1/79 - 5/15/80 
$31,354 






State/Local Coanunication 
Porua for Proabtlng and 
Exploring Issues Related 
to P.L* 94-142 


National Association 
of State Director* of 
Special Education 
Washington, 0*C* 
300-79-0721 


10/1/79 - 9/30/80 

$159,175 
10/1/80 - 9/30/81 

$195,759 
10/1/81 - 9/30/82 

$151,320 






SEA/LEA Technical 
Assistance Training 


TRISTAR 

University af North 
Carolina 

Chapel Rill, N.C. 
300-79-0661 


10/1/79 - 9'30/80 

$87,000 
10/1/80 - 9/.10/81 

$73,937 






Verification of Procedures 
to Serve Handicapped 
Children 


Applied Management 
Sciences - 
-Silver Spring, Md. 
300-79-0702 

-97- 


10/1/79 - 8/31/80 

*9?,939 

9/1/80 - S/31/81 

$70,000 
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224 


24 


22 


303 


14* 


24 


3 


4.420 


1.1*4,94* 


1.442,704 


712,744 


910. t?4 


49,449 


47.342 


44.919 


44.440 


23.044 


1 407 


3.422.441 



HA**** 

*U$*4 
44I90M4 
4411441444 
C4LfrO*Nt4 
COt Oft 400 

0fL4«44( 

0IS14K7 04 COKUmth 

no*f04 

CI 0*014 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

H11M0I9 

ftOtftlM 

tOVA 

KANSAS 

LOUISIANA 

MA At t AX? 
. «A4S4CHUSf77$ 

HtCMtOAK 
. *I?*4tS0U^ 
«149IS4f**t 
«14S0U*t 
■0N7A4A4 
i«4ttA9U 
14V40A 

mcv mm%H\nt 

m* we « ico 
K* 1 to*** 

s«3*tM 04*0^1*44 
* NOttM DAKOTA ^ 

OHIO 

0«tAXftU 

OfttCOM 

Maftlt-ltVAAftA 

niitto 41C0 

*»4Xf I U **4D 

SOUTH €A*0U«4 

WJtH 04X0t A 

UttfUSftlt 

7IXAS 

UT4H 



viftAAsm 

VI941HI4: 



«*tX]H4T0tt 
*f*t VS44SM1A 
UlSCOHStM 
WOHItt* 
AJftfttCAAS 444*34 
OUaM 

t49*tHC4M *ft*tAft4S 
T4W 7mt70*It9 
VI*0SM IUA4S22 
%»M. 0* IWIA44 ArfAI** 
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Table 1 

KMC* I* CMUOttN W(S 3-* >IW U*VfO UK** * I 

t? ha*o:ca**imo condition 
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CUtlN* 30*301 *IA* IW-mi 



Of Kft 



04*K>- 



114U 



lA»At«0 OtlMllO tfYIIND oi*Tum» l^*tW w*t«o 4 



AlAM* DCAf AMD VSfUUlV 

HUOt* HMO 0* HMCi • 0C1» «*« 

CAWO Mt 4*11*0 CA**tO tttMD 



or oximiia 



*tA»4MA 
AIA*XA 
AtUQM* 
AMAM$A5 

CAiiromu 

0*0**00 
COMMICttCUi 
0UM*44I 
0IS1VIC1 
f t0« I 0* 
61 0**54 
«4A«4*!l 

I04MO 

IUINOIS 

)M>TAMA 

IOWA 

KAJftAS 

«fMU<KT 

tOUtSlAMA 

•AfMf 

»A1A4C**J8»T7S 

mrHtoAAj 

•INMtSOTA 

M0M14MA 

AHMASKA 

MtVAO* 

«V ♦4AMMW1** 

. *r« m*\co 
' «v row 

fc N0*1" C4*Otl«A 
NDtTM 0AW5TA 

.(Kit* , 

0*1 COM 
tt**WVA*lA 
At* #TO ttCQ 

•HQO* tUAMO 
S0U1M CAJOIIAU 
|0UtH 04*0 T* 
UMMtUU 
U*AS 
UTAH 
, Vt A WO M t 
VS8CIMM 
VA«MtA«10M 

«i$v vt»*:*iA 

VS8COM91N 

AM* If CAM SAMOA 

, OUMi 
NOttHfM •AAHIWUS 
78V87 flMAY'^rtU 
V|tO(M lSl*~$i 
8** Or IMDIAAt AAfAIBS 



1.323 
33* 
1.337 
3.33A 
11.848 
1.«21 
J. 3*7 

»1. 
4.»3* 
A. 339 
13 
378 
U.434 
3.339 
3.834 
3.137 

3.3is 

S.384 
•3* 

3.30* 
t.47* 
3.13* 

4.334 

933 
3.0*3 
1.014 

1.374 

3*A 

3«4 
A.fAO 

831 
A.W 
4,3*1 

30* 
5. A3* 
3.*«* 
i.J'l 
4.130 
7 34 
434 
3.310 
t.003 
• .Mi 
13.SH 

44* 
19* 

3.39s 

3.230 
1.1S3 
8.10* 
434 
3 
77 
O 
#7 
0 
i<33 



73 
ft* 
•t 

74 
.433 

tot 

3*3 
. »S 
3 
1*4 
347 
148 
40 

r.**3 

3* 

137 
73 
34 
Alt 
•3 

440 
1.343 

433 

•n 
o 

440 

*3 

tu 

33 
17 

333 
73 

3*3 

1*7 
4* 

330 
1*3 
133 
443 
*03 
3t* 
31 
TC 
134 
3. 030 
1*0 
* 373 

*3Q3 
31 
13 
• 43 
• 
1 

• O 
3* 
O 
13 



141 
33 

• 4* 
>47 
.043 

• I 
1t3 

4* 
* 
3*3 
344 

34 
137 
734 
343 
744 
137 
303 
733 
134 

V* 

1,033 
734 
477 

30* 
317 
47 

303 
47. 
1 

303 
34 

• 97 

333 
33 
131 
197 

l 4f 

773 

130 
73 
437 

33 

344 
97t 

107 
137 
743 
934 
107 
314 
33 
10 
3 
O 
7 
9 
33 



V $ AMD flMIYtWYft 1*3.939 14.334 17.343 



$4 

4 • 

34 

373 

44 
343 

49 
3 

130 
149 

to 

19 

79* 

33 
133 
101 
3 

44 
139 

93 
-43* 
441 
303 

4 

34* 
9 

34 
«9 

3 

199 

7* 
479 

93 
7 

99 

1 1 

13 
ISA 

191 

31 

41 
3 

89 
344 
148 

3* 
143 
»0 

33 
144 

13 
O 

4 

o 

7 
O 
1 

9.437 



* 13 
3 
3 
19 
*31 
O 
199 
19 
*0 
44 
•7 
1 

47 
334 
O 
O 
19 
33 
178 
34 
90 
319 
O 
♦03 
O 
34 
O 
O 
19 
3 
141 
3) 
1.037 
31 
9 
0 
33 
14 
7* 
399 
4 
73 
1 

30 
390 
7 

13 
94 

AO 
13 

17 
7 
O 
O 

o 

31 
O 

4 

4.443 



41 
30 
44 

.*» 

44 
• 7 

34 

11 
334 
111 

30 

34 
139 

33 
307 

39 

47 

49 

41 

ISA 
11 
419 
3*3 
A* 
40 
19 
*A 
13 
1 

133 
45 
333 
73 
33 
198 
47 
4« 
17* 
»74 
33 
90 
19 
17« 
439 
43 
It 
1A0 
34 
42 
378 
1} 
0 
0 

o 

»0 

> 

3 

3.444 



131 
t 33 
43 
99 
O 
131 
O 
14 
3 

190 
339 
If 
17 
333 
100 
94 
43 
97 
«39 
79 
3J1 
1 1 
0 
O 
«4 
339 
99 
94 
113 
0 
430 
77 
133 
119 
49 
33* 
434 
O 
93 
341 
19 
93 
93 
339 
3.130 
194 
3* 
434 
91 
117 
178 
33 
4 

o 

8 

13 
1 

31 



99 
37 
37 
94 
404 
44 

70 

If 
3 
189 

94 

33 
4 

ft 

48 
10* 

31 

83 
138 

87 
1 14 

731 
337 

34 
89 

34 
87 
13 
3 
14* 
34 
334 
84 
18 
331 
46 
39 
348 
114 
IV 
3* 
18 
140 
70 
39 
33 
144 
37 
38 
341 
& 
3 
O 
1 

41 
4 

9 



8.133 9.193 



17 

7 
13 
13 
170 
38 

O 

3 

3 
48 
90 

9 
13 
37 

9 
41 
TO 

9 

41 
19 

30 
43 
119 
49 
4 
1J 
9 
(4 
13 
0 
44 
I S 
148 
3« 
4 
97 
39 
34 
81 
'33, 
4 
33 
1 

44 

183 
4 
10 
83 
17 
8 
44 
4 

o 
1 

o 

13 

O 



t.928 



O 

O 
I 

14 

3 
O 
O 

o 

4 

1 

o 
1 
3 
O 
3 
i 

« I 
0 
7 
1 

i \ 
O 
3 
0 

33 
0 
0 
0 
0 

19 
0 

0 

\ 

1 1 
9 

O 
3 
0 
0 
4 
O 



o 

33 
1 

0 
8 
i 

O 
O 

o 

8 
4 

o 



tO*Al 

1.330 
370 
1.713 
7>**0 
19.97* 
3 Oi* 
3.349 
914 
3*' 
4.319 
8.814 
378 
303 
19 397 
3 747 
9. 133 
3.931 
3.071 
4**788 
I. 448 
4.478 
3.447 
13.330 
7.378 
1.137 
8 483 
1.24* 
3.334 
491 
348 
8.899 
t 103 
8. 183 
3.733 
313 
3.987 
4.933 
1.33* 
8.313 
3. 104 
8«7 

4.033 
1.304 
7.940 
30.893 
1 .444 
838 
t. 118 
3.401 
1.337 
3.413 
81% 
33 
44 
3 
313 
13 
193 

733.743 
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t**\m SCHOOL T1A4 1MO- Ifli 



S»ttO< 



Ut*NlMC 4XNT4UV iWOTlONAUt 



0TMfft 
MCAUH 



osstuttto 










993 




V04 




it 1 


1 l¥ 


53 


4.799 


949 


HI 


916 


440 




212 


4 19 


3^.335 


32.970 




0 




Q 


949 




10 5^>' 


923 


499 


0 


3.033 


19 






3t 


95 


9ft 




17 , 1 10 


1 195 


1 497 


t • w *T 


15. (30 


1 199 


310 


755 


304* 


j 
49 


93 
M 4 


131 

10 


13. 23 t 


1 . 112 


443 


297*' 


1 * §73 


in 


it) 


47J 


3. #42 




91* 


457 


3! $32 




9 In 


237 


1 .us 


94 1 


4f» 


#04 


4 . 2*3 


1 054 




439 


3.737 


340 




933 


3.054 




•03 


1 • 494 


$1,151 


4 473 


/J* 


33* 


17.334 




3.131 


0 


4 .OM 


1 393 


954 


0 


347 


0 




107 


#. 1 f| 


799 




997 


422 


tft*k 


97 


5 19 


? .300 


n 




■ 5? 


«v 


• 1 A 


159 


139 


424 




10 


» * 074 


1 . 250 


959 


3.497 


'5 1 


JJ 


195 


939 


3A 930 


44 All 


3 , 747 


3.949 


3.337 


430 




711 


331 


13 




79 


A. 727 


0 


3. 030 


1 .5*7 


• 11 


303 


213 


345 


1 777 


345 


497 


0 


*0. 03* 


199 


1. 143 


930 




95 


77 


1.333 


1.0*9 


144 


tw 


34 


ft. to* 


O 


749 


:to 


332 


U 


44 


199 


3.319 


1.371 


499 


1.323 


JO-937 


2.3*7 


1.999 


17.450 


9.3*7 


197 


93 


940 


394 


127 


190 


294 


3.3*9 


312 


441 


t.973 


4.919 


1. 443 


454 


901 


937 


774 


194 


109 


9,012 


4 14 


410 


3*5 


•49 


154 


9f 


193 


0 


0 


3 


4 


. 3 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


13 


39 


41 


21 


40 


41 


O 


14 


32 


303 ' 


14 


3! 


314 



«X»I« Otn am) vivuAut 

H 40 Of HANOI Of 4 9 AMD 



0^ COttMBU 



At 4*4*4 
AIAV*A 

a&IMn* 

AAhK«m4S 
CALtrc*mA 
COI O4A0O 

cowcucui 

Oft AWASt 
DIStltCT 
UO*SOA 
0*0*01 A 
KAVAU 
'tDAMQ 
tlt.fNDIS 

10VA 

K4NSAS 

LOUISIANA 

AAAINf 

KA*H«X0 

AUW04t$tT75 

AHCIU9AN 

•SNN1S01A 

*IS5mi4*I 

»1550l»S 

MONTANA 

ftt*«A$JU 

WW 0t9$fT 
NfW 4t»tC0 
MfV t04» 
NC*1M CA40UH4 
N04MM 04*01 A 
OHIO 

CWIA>«HA 

OftfftQN 
9tNN%tlVANU 
*0t41O #}C0 
«M30f ISLAND 

701M CA*0V|UA 

yji* 0#*OTA 

tf*4S 

UTAH 

VCMCNt* 

VIKIHII 

WAS*tN0tO*5 

W3i vitoiNiA 

W15CON5JN 
NVONINO 
A«(«IC4N SAMOA 
0UAK 

M0*fHf8Aj MAOIAN^S 
T4W 7{9#n04If$ 
VltOtN ISLANDS 
*U4. Of INDIAN A*f*JtS 



13.74* 
1.385 
9.479 
9.449 
.93.401 
4.414 
13.303 
1.549 
1.429 
37.313 
23.021 
1.349 
3.543 
94.943 
34.900 
*3.034 
11.055 
21,323 
14.413 
9.04? 
33.430 
33.477 
39.U99 
19.344 
13.449, 
39.104 
3.053 
7.443 
3.544 
1.393 
54.454 
4.444 
39*493 
3i.405 
2.434 
49.047 
13.397 
10. 330 
49.339 
143 
3.433 
19.903 
3.9433 
3S.304 
43.944 
4.379 
J, 047 
34.933 
13.394 
9.434 
11.434 
3.304 
0 
303 
0 
194 
344 
743 



»7.43* 

4.314 
23.374 
13.944 
154,7*1 
31.304 
24.943 

5.499 
134 
40.543 
30.990 

7.150 

7.949 
79.492 
21.930 
34.957 
13.933 
15.393 
39.474 

7.450 
47.440 
73,305 
44 449 
34.413 
10.949 
33.134 

9.443 
10.455 

9.410 

4.091 
49.541 
11.404 
43.934 
39.539 

3.504 
44.000 
34.439 
30.794 
43.030 

1.141 

4.933 
17.040 

3.353 
29.734 
133.733 
13.403 

4.019 
31.999 
34.193 

34.733 
4.933 
93 
343 

444 

145 
3.344 



33.049 
319 

9.447 
13,337 
34.490 
3.731 
4.339 
1.359 
99 

30. T94 
34.499 

1.309 
3.497 
39.34 1 

31. M3 
10.341 

• .325 
20.37; 
13X933 
4.043 
7.711 
33.(95 
19.517 
ft. 900 
14*334 
17.495 
1.343 
5.43* 
443 
447 
11.051 
3.404 
37.914 
35.453 
1.343 
47.193 
11.117 
3.397 
U7.323 
9.312 
1.333 
3<.99* 
904 
19.077 
t».77i 
3.949 
1.414 
15.719 
3.907 
9.949 
11.397 

7»4 

. <T 

477 
10 
10 
544 
317 



597 
13* 
479 
374 
4.449 
470 
~ 941 
3* 
33 
1.370 
1.391 
19< 
15* 
933 
973 
440 
379 
47t 
437 
249 
1.233 
5. 374* 
3.343 
1.075 
374 
991 
139 
417 
149 
74 
1.414 
344 
3.414 
1.041 
93 
J. 049 
443 
311 
3.317 
743 
137 
704 
33« 
1.449 
991 
370 
174 
1.029 
743 
333 
>40 
135 
13 
1 
13 
149 
50 
134 



375 
19 
313 
137 
3.499 
348 
0 
4 
30 
584 
400 
39 
51 
3>i 
340 
153 
183 
378 
397 
94 
379 
934 
942 
349 

too 

34* 

44 

'30 
44 

3 

335 
133 
1.487 
473 
>• 
409 
303 
130 
1.449 
143 
39 
393 
30 
495 
1.043 
94 
104 
943 
344 
154 
340 
33 
3 
4 
3 
40 
19 
31 



34 

14 
0 
4 

333 
5 
0 
0 
0 
54 
13 
5 
0 
14 
«5 
31 
33 
93 
3 
49 
12 
334 
0 
9 
17 
43 
1 

0 
9 
O 

49 
3 
0 

13 
0, 

91 

13 
0 
9 
4 
7 

14 
3 
9 

349 
30 
4 
19 

40 
1 

10 
1 
4 
0 
1 
19 
14 
$ 3 



70.391 
7.111 
.45.400 
41.271 
338.153 
41.43f 
37.333 
10*548 ' 
1.44* 
134.735 
89.834 
10.5.25 
f4.404 
194.405 
15.798 
53.387 
35.370 
43.944 
49.740 
21.420 
44.443 
114.419 
1391333 
99.834 
43,099 
94.344 
11.294 
34.431 
10.319 
4.431 
140,319 
31.344 
144.043 
104.174 
8.334 
193.94 %' t 
55. 133*"^ 
, 34.54V* i 
199. 94**' 
-13.547 
"15,334 
•1,949 

9.044 • 
•t.#13 
330.403 
33.397 

8.473 . 
93.434 
44.474 
33.442 
94.104 
8.447 
144 
t.533 
144 
1.348 
1.154 " 
4.154 
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34.051 44.072 44.374 19.409 



1.500 3.940.437 
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Table D* 



Humt* of cniio*xw 14-3* fiMrt *t4i«o i*ct« * 

•f H*J«!C4*> im CONDITION 
OUtINC 4CHO0t UWt 14*0*14*1 



44* U? 



SMI CM MtKliLLV IMOriOMALtV 



omit otmj- mat* ©or aho vi$wu» 
MlSjH MOICniT NM)t- MAO Of hmo*- Mir jm> 
WAltfO WAHID OWO HfAilMO CA#*ti uiwo 



AtAfUWA. 
" AIA*ICA 
AtUOM 
*ft«4»4VAS 

aurow*. 
coto»A©o 

COWtCTICUt 
Oft Wttf 



3* 

9 
15 
34 
M7 
7? 
3*4 
4 



*M4tfAtf 

IUIM51S i 
iNOfAH* s 

io** 

*A*S*V 
fcfMtUC** 
I0U151AWA 

*4 At LAUD 
HASSAOAttim 
MICHIGAN 
MfMMC$OTA 

MpMtftHA 
, M4»*S** 

PtVAdA 
MTV HA*#V*l*t 

**f¥ BCAtCO 
Mf« tO*K 

M0*1M 0AXOT* 

OHJO 

OKI**** 

CHOC* tfUMD 
. ff!*«$Uf 

***** 

¥4*01*310* i 

¥t4C0MSIN ' 
LOWING 

autbicam wo* 

«0*1HC*(4 

Vt*0|H }StMOS 

*UA. Of INDIA* Aff*I*5 

04 A*© ?t*»|TO»!tS 



— 
It* 
* 

9 

1*3 
50 
33 
' 13 
30 

too 

34 
90S 

1.433 
11» 
47 

» 100 

tto 

13 
5 
0 
4 
334 
34 
117 
103 

a 

47 
37 
33 
M« 
1*3 
4 

73 
30 
57 
174 

tti 

43 
• 

0 

1 

0 
11 

4 

u 

5.454 



343 
V* 

75S 

344 
3. §11 

931 
1.113 

157 



^ 

•50 
§47 

703 
4 

1.734 
377 
§77 
34* 

at* 

401 

334 
3.109 
t.337 
1.41* 
1.033 

374 

45* 

304 

434 

143 
"4.33* 

441 

740 
1.043 
70 
744 
434 
455 
714 
143 
144 
Ml 
^44 
444 
4.453 
45 
113 
4t3 
4*4 
374 
414 
1(4 
10 
3 
0> 
47 
0 

Ml' 



3.<*53 
44 
•03 
443 
4,444 
434 
737 
101 

* 

1.447 
V.140 
143 
104 
3.43? 
1.304 
1.374 
443 
1.134 
1.449 
304 
1.404 
933 
3.4*1 
1.444 
1,303 
1.344 
144 
443 
111 
40 
1.411 
340 
4.337 
3.414 
t*4 
3.103 
.444 
434 
3.7*4 
3.413 
373 
1.477 
104 
3.104 
3.341 
147 . 
34 
1.471 
434 
405 
1.453 

& 

7 . 
It 
4 
44 
43 



34.043 4* OH 



40 


33 


3 


3 


133 


77 


t 


0 


447 


444 


144 


0 


730 


40 


34 


0 






0 





170 


104 


335 


101 


30 


0 


44 


110 


443 


43 


34 


0 


104 


0 


44 


13 


34 


14 


•4 


33 


* 94 


4 


340 


314 


W34 


144 


744 


0 


147 




3 . 


o 


131 


50 


13 


4 


34 


0 


4 


11 


14 


3 


404 


70 


45 


0 


1.434 


1.437 


104 




10 


wo 


133 


0 


13 


4 


15* 


40 


303 


5 


1.354 


T7 


41 


7 


43 


0 


4 


4 


314 


44 


333 


113 


104 


0 


4 


4 


173 


5 


114 , 


45 


15 


30 


. *•* 


34 


14 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 




7 


0 


0 


30 


3 



11.443 



3.433 



34 

4 
34 

4 

43* 
33 
7* 
3 

4- 

40 
74 
3 

3C5 
30 
7 
43 
13 
31 
IT 
4 



10 \ 
313 1 

33 A 



33 
14 
i04 
3 
31 
4 
4 
44 
, 5 
343, 
44 
1 1 
H* 
*3 
334 
144 
1.430 
7 
44 
4 
44 
143 
3 
4 

'•3* 
35 
30 
40 
3 
3 
0 
1 
4 
0 
0 

4.444 



114 

3 
33 

30 v* 

O. 
33 

0 

O 

134, 

34 

11 
344 

44 

♦ 7 

47 

34 

33 

34 

41 - 

10^ 
0 
0 
13 
, 153 
7 
33 
35 
O 

^'?55 
?^74 
,347 
44 

*: 

114 
34 

43^ 

t47 ; 
4 

- 17 
13 
144 
411 
175 
4 
145 
95 
17 
44 
11 
1 
O 
0 
7 
O 
57 

4.041 



15 
4 
33 
4 
147 

n 

70 
O 

„o 

37 
44 

4 

35 
33 

4 
15 

7 
14 
33 

7 
44 
334 
140 
44 

4 
44 

4 
34 

1 1 « 

3 
J05 

14 
171 

34/ 
4 
101 

14 
104 

44' 
437 
4 

34 

14 

40 

35 
4 
4 

SO 

30 

7 
47 

7 

4 

0 

3 
31 



1 \ 



14 
1 

13 
3 
174 
* 

O 
3 



14 

>0 

4 
33 
30 
47 
1 » 

3 

4 
30 

4 

35 
34 
54 

11 
1 

7 

3 
10 

7 

0 
17 

3 
41 
3C 

* a 
34 
3 
7 

51 

3 

14 
O 

37 

4! 
3 
3 

44 
4 
3 

14 
0 
0 

1 

0 
4 

0 
3 



3,407 



173 
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Tabl* E 



STAU 



NUMAt* Of CMlUMtN MMif 3-31 V|A*S S«*VIO UNCft PA. 

•t ttAHDlCA»IN* CONDITION 

* **SMt SCHOOL VUi tttO-tHf 

CTMt» OtTHO- 
UTAAMiNO NfMTAltV IAOT10NAUV NULTK WOICAlLV 

dismud tftAam oisnmto imitto immo 



AAATI- Of AK AMD VlfUftUV 
HAND!" HMD Of HANDS ' DfAT AND 
CA#MO HfAAINt CiWtO fLlHO 



TOIAl 



AIA4LAMA 
UAS*A 

aaictna 
arkansas 

CALIfOANlA 
CO^OgADQ 
COMMtCttCUT" 
DflAtfAAt 

OIStttCT Or COUJNJIA 
TlONIOA 
fttOftOIA 
HMfAll 
IDAHO 
IttSNDtS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KtNTUClU 
ItStANA 



CTTS 



«Aft\tAHD 
MASS 
MIC 
NINNfSOTA 

«ississi*m 
•issouai 
Montana 
mwut 

NCVAOA 

Nttf HAWSK1 At 
Nttf Of AH* 
Nttf NJXICO 
Nttf YOAK 
NQNTH CAACUUA 
NOKTM DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OAftOON-^ 
HMMttftAMlA 

juaotsigo 

3N0OC IStAND 

SOUTH CATU.IMA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TfMNfSSfX 

TfXAS 

UTAH 



J 



VIMIKtA 
HAtHIKQTQN 
«I$T VtitlNIA 
VISCONSIN 

*rmtm 

AHfAttAM SAMOA 
QUA* 

tSSs^umhtmhs 

VlftOIH I HANDS 

mm. Or INDIAN ATAItS 

U.S. AND TfttlTQftffS 



i t 
AM 

AT 
1A1 

0 
IAT 

uar 

1T2 
0 

1*2 
O 
0 

*.**» 

411 

0 
ST 
141 
14 
13 

S 

4.900 
O 
O 
4S 
0 
0 
0. 
TO 
1ST 
11 
33 
LOSS 
*S 

s 

0 

o 
1 

1*4 
M 

0 
0 
0 

a 

12T 
10 

1SI 
93 
SS 
St 

SOS 

m 



ss 



0 

t.STa 
t 

31 
AO 

100 

A4S 

USTS 
O" 
IS 



tas 
o 

IS 

\*% 
sst 

AO 
SS 
3.S1T 

3 
0 
1 
0 

7*' 

0 

4 

At* 
4 

*3 

1 
o 

' 0 
0 

a»si3 

o 

37 

4S 

3 
14 
4S3 
"» 
1AS 
3 
*4 
IS 

s 

11? 



It. 



SOS 


1St 


0 


0 


101 


431 


ITS 


31 


3*« 


to 


43 


aT 


3T 


10* 


A 


10 


m 


1 ■ 


0 


134 


3*2 


4*0 


132 


A 


3**33 


St 


ts 


ass 


37a 


334 


1T1 


ia 


3.300. 


343 


0 


0 


0 


1.0*S 


100 


o 


3. 1ST 


atT 


v> 


1S1 


**a 


1ST 


AT 


33 


SOS 


TA4 


1 


0 


0 


3*4 


«SA 


o 


STS 


STi 


?A 


3*3 


a 


ITS 


11* 


aa 


nasA 


AAA 


ST 


13* 


32 


* 33{ 


41 


39 


4. SSI 


i.m 


1.1TT 


0 


1A 


ASA J 


1S3 


17 




MS 


S4 


3* 


it 


AAt 


12* 


1? 


3 sis 


34 


0 


•SO 


♦ J 


11T 


19 


1t 


/ «0 


IS 


0 


0 


MO 


its 


ts 


ai 


is. m 


S.T4A 


443 


3.STA 


1.307 


3. OAS 


•** 


107 


4»0T* 


*1* 


14S 


sss 


422 


A3* 


3*3 


37 


STS 


1S3 


S 


* 


1 1 


3*3 


T* 


24 


SiS 


SO? 


aa 


ta 


3*7 


31* 


AA 


ao 


1.3TT 


333 


so 


AS 


433 


AAA 


13* 


t* 


3. ASA 


T03 


at 


' 1*3 


33* 


SI* 


13A 


31 


♦73 


44T . 


10* 


0 


** 


^ 143 


1* 


3 


1.1 A3 


I.OTA 


342 


1S1 


30* 


4SS 


ass 


21 


3.373 


- 3.4TS 


AAA 


37 


• 3TS 


*4T 


us 




S.TOA 


STT 


T 


0 


SA 


3*3 


A* 


o 


ATS 


S3 


0 


0 


s 


1*1 


27 


10 


sss 


IS 


3 


ST 


a* 


33* 


1A* 


ta 


3. SOT 


S3 


0 


0 


0 


3*0 


131 


* 0 


139 


33 


1 


0 


i§ 


154 


133 


13 


1S3 


AS** 


0 


0 


0 


IT* 


44 


0 


?TT 


AS 


SS 


14 


AS 


A 


1 


o 


S1S 


AA1 


Ta 


St 


aSA 


1*1 


221 


B 


a. AAA 


1.107 


soa 


^ S1T 


34 


AST 


AAA 


0 


TS 


. *4 


0 


^ f 


1S2 


ITS 




0 


T.T3T 


s.sta 




3. AAA 


IS 


* . 




•A 


1.3SS 


sss 


T3 


"lAS 


1.333 


1.0*4 


ass 


3* 


S1S 




A 


1A , 


as 


AA 


30 


as 


13.340 


3AA 


0 


O 


0 


1T* 


no 


it 


1.4a4 


SS 


as 


103 


3T 


3D* 


123 


11 


S.fAS 


SOS 


42 


303 


taa 


1.1** 


3*3 


24 


T.OSS 


3. ATS 


0 


T02 


34 


1.1T* 


337 


O 


AAA 


AS 


10 


11* 


11S 


its 


10 


0 


3*4 


SS 


1 


31 


ST 


A* 


1A 


13 


DM 


as 


0 


• 


13* 


sia 


*A 


0 


320 


St 


s 


101 


AO 


10* 


38 


10 


*!* 


33S 


0 


^ 3 


101 


34* 


1*3 ' 








10T 


AST 


i;sso 


3.3*3 


3*1' 


»? 


3*4 


!3S 


13 


AS 


*0 


431 


301 




USDS 


.103 


aT 


S3 


133 


100 


* 


7 


m 


402 


1T0 


1S1 


TSS 


3*7 


1.4*0 


33 


i.m 


1*7 


St 


341 


743 


3T1 


13* 


30 


SSO 


30 


AA 


3t 


t* 


1*0 


At 


0 


t.sot 


ISO 


71 


141 


132 


IS* 


1*3 


a? 


ISO 


AT 


AA 


•T 


133 


4* 


11 


14 


















xa 


i\ 


■ 0 


O 


1*1 


*4 


a* 


14 


1*4 






3T 


IT 


A 


0 


• 


















91.331 


grt.tst 


A.710 


13.3*0 


13. 144 


2*;*03 


*.**• 4 


1.00* 



1.11* 

5»4*a 
1.20* 
4.1p4 
4-.-0SA 
3. 701 
..3.304 

Va.tss 

13.SS3 
\7.S7S 
TI.S3T 
SO* 
4T* 
3A.4AO 
T.1M 

•aa 

1.SA0 

a.*** 

*.»20 
1.S3* 
- 3.3*1 
1A.A0T 
10.*** 
7*2 
1.*A3 
3.2*0 
AS* 
4*3 
44* 
3.032 
T.1** 

*s* 

23.44* 
4.*10 
AAA 

13.T*T 
3.0** 
*.110 

1*.*** 

1.41* 

•*2 
1**33 

**T 
1.4** 
1«.3«t 
1.2** 
2.30* 
3.42* 
S.0S2 1 
1.0*1 
3.443 
1.10* 

4*3 
313 
343. TO* 
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NUNUft AND CHANG* IM MUMMt 



Table F ^ 

Of CHILD* IN A6IS 3-21 7*A*S U«VtO UN0I4 T».L. MOW A»A7 f*.L. 
ANNUALLY SINCt SCHOOL VCAt 1474*1477 

mttthivt tmtoco 



STATC 



, MUMSIA <*44(0jp IN NUN4t» «»V10. 

\ 1474-40 - i440-4i • itto^i • i460-4i 

1474-77 1477-74 1474-74 1474-40 1440-4$ 1474-77 1476-40 T474-74 <t?T-Vi 



*L*4*MA p 
ALASKA » 
A61X0NA . 
ARKANSAS 7 
CALIFORNIA 
• COiOtAOO * 
CONNfCtlCUT 
OCLAMAil 

OISTAtCt Of COiUMiU 

rtoAio* * 
ce often 

HAWAII 

tCAKO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

J OVA 

KANSAS 

KCN1UCKV 

LOUISIANA 

MA INC 

MARYLAND 

NASSACMUSI7TS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNCSOtA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MtSSOU*! 

MONTANA 

NCStASKA 

MCVAOA 

NtV MAMPSMltf . 
Nf * JfH5ft 
NCW WCKKO 
NCW ¥06* 
NO»TH CAtOLINA 
MCATH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA . 
OfttGON • 
PIMHSYLVAHIA 
PUt ATO ftlCO 
' ftMOOt ISLAND 
SOUTH CAftOLl** 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TINNCSStC 
TtAAS 
UTAH 
VttMOHT 
V1R01NIA 
WASHINGTON 
MCST VIKCINIA , 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMffttCAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NOftTHtftN MA At ANAS 
TAVST TtAHITOftltS 
VlftOIV ISLANDS 

mm. Of Indian trusts 

*O.S AND TIMITOftlES 



31.303 

1.277 

s.Aoa 

14.674 
41. 916 
10.077 
10. 132 
3.ltf 

2. tit 
34.311 
31.744 

2.434 

3. SAT 
46.ST4 
37.744 
12.443 

S.44S 
32.472 
34.447 

6.644 
17.433 
34.672 
34. Tift 
IS. .140 
If .447 
3S. 304 

2.114 

7.SS7 

I. 544 
3.730* 

22.344 

4. fit 

45.142 
4S.J»4 

1.474 
47.424 
13.763 

T.44T 
44.441 

4.132 

2.443 
34 44* 

1.747 
23,014 
47.440 

5. 117 
2. 133 

22. 3* t 
It. 444 

II. 443 
It. 147 

1.147 
71 
734 

424 

4*4. 



444.447 

4? 



43.432 

1.041 

7.234 
17.703 
41.033 

4.344 

4.444 

2.434 

1,442 
31.440 
31.314 . 

3.444 

3.721 
44.477 
34.344 
13.744, 

7,444 
23.040 
22.441 

4.447 

12.134 
34.471 
32.421 

■4,473 * 

14.330 / 
24.717 / 
2. 134' 
7.447 

I. 740, • 
2.340 

21.344 

3.430 
44.444 
*4.SS7 

2.040 
44.411 
14.024 

4.14S 
41.340 
13,410 

2.243 
27.274 

1.»74 
24.410 
34.244 

3.433 

2.S43 
14.444 

II. 374 
11. 141 
14,74.1 

1.04« 
4A 
1.457 
13 
43 
444 
714 



34.137 
404 

4.474 
17.433 
34.410 

4.404 

4.21* 

2.424 

I. 304 
34.473 
30.274 

2.120 

3.021 
40.770 
37.144 
13.445 

7.740 
23.321 
30.713 

4.343 

II. 470 
24.422 
31.144 
14.444 
14.720 
23.142 

1.740 
7.014 

I. 345 
2.453 

14.444 
3.434 
47.440 
43.407 
2.043 
44.422 
13.741 
4.441 
44.274 
10.534 

1.444V 
34.040 
1.2*5 
23.302 
31.033 
3.327 
3.343 
14,440 

II. 043 
11.442 
14.004 

1.044 
45 
421 
- 4 

732 
421 



34.440 
734 

s.sr;2 

57.444 
34.447 
4,423 
7,440 
3.404 
1.314 
27.474 
30.021 
1,407 
2.744 
44.044 
34.444 
12,443 
7.413 
23.143 
14.144 
4.300 
11.040 
24.434 
34.442 
14.044 
14,543 
22.074 
1.415 
4.410 
1.217 

I. 747 
14.537 

3. 139 
4,1.475 
34.414 
'1.404 
42.442 
13.372 

4.414 
44.203 
13.043 

1.474 
24.441 

1.240 
21.445 
34.441 

3.144 

3.04S 
14.425 
10. 74* 

II. 504 
14.444 

1.050 
44 
914 
11 
23 
793 
413 



3.434 
•371 
•1.734 
3.744- 
•3.104 
•3,344 
•1.430 
•470 
•1.404 
•4.334 
•1.470 
-314 
•544 
1.747 
•414 
343 
•445 
450 
-3.434 
•371 
•4.443 
•4.140 
•3.537 
•344 
3.333 
-3.113 
•334 
•543 
-331 
•347 
•3,544 
-1.040 
•7.433 
•2.937 
110 
•3.304 
1.034 
-1.704 
-0.145 
3.404 
-444 
•3.454 
-543 
344 
-14.447 
•1.740 
1.330 
•3.404 
-431 
•411 
•4.143 
•153 
•4 
143 

•50? 
•333 



i -347 
-173 
-347* 
* 14 
•443 
•345 
•373 
•334 
5 

•1.445 
•353 
•313 
•343 
•4 713 
19 
• 7 
•* ,1 
•134 
•1.444 
•43 
•410 
13 

•1.304 
•744 
•137 

•1.114 
•145 
•405 

•144 
•444 

•3.313 
•300 
•4.345 
-3.531 
-374 
-1.740 
-404 
•473 
•74 
3.433 
-15 
•1, 149 
15 

•1.357 
-3.443 
•133 
-244 

-t»:s 

-344 
-44 
•334 
4 
4 
-3 
3 
4 

• 40 
•304 



•3 



• 1 



417 
•317 
•444 
•344 
2.0>4 
1.434 
1.014 
-434 
•444 
•4.013 • 
-1.143 
•454 
•443 
•419 
•1.403 
-143 
-433 
133 
•3.447 
•347 
-1.074 
143 
-3.034 
-475 
343 
441 . 
411 
,377 
543 
-473 
•4.444 
-741 
•4.441 
•5.571 
•341 
-3.739 
-453 
-577 
•3. 134 
•444 
•344 
-3.335 
• 114 
-4.545 
•7.444 
•334 
403 
-1.D43 
•575 
337 
•1.U4 
•31 
•15 
•434 
-3 
•14 
304 
•104 



3.45* 
-540 
•1.347 
441 
•1.431 
•1.413 - 
'3.340 
•459 

* 077 
•5.444 

•457 

-471 

a4*3 
•3.444 
•1.430 

-143 
•1.739 
54 
-5.373 

-111 
•4.351 
•4.544 
•4.153 
•1.714 
3.334 

• 1.463 

-453 
•1.337 
-374 

• 1 .073 
•5.075 
- 1.043 

• 10.107 
•4.676 

•356 
-4.445 
346 
-1.490 
•4.019 
3.773 
-334 
•3.314 
-1.031 
-4.374 
•13:543 
-3.047 
1.037 
•3.414 
• 1.513 
•51 
•3.044 
0 
•35 
13 
4 
•64 
174 
•60 



• •543 
•2.014 

2.775 
•3.969 
•3.654 . 
-3.192 ( 
•794 
•1.600 
-4.333 
•1.733 
-627 
' -406 
•3.416 

• 1. 116 

•30 
•1.363 

* 323 N 
•5.363 

-444 
•4.463 
-4.134 
•4.433 
•1.043 
3.106 
•3.334 
•444 
•447 
•364 
933 
•5.457 , 
•1.390 i 
-13.90T 9 
•4.348 
•165 
-4.644 
630 
-3 176 
•7.354 
4.431 
•509 
-5.003 
•537 
- 1.0T4 
-14.999 
•1.933 
943 
-3.434 
•905 
•455 
-4.516 
-147 
-3 
141 

-503 
-163 



444.940 917.4**, 44^3.173 444.140 -47.374 - 37.443 - 73.700 -100.400 -135,347 

(Continued) 
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Tablt T, Continued 



mmtm and chang* in hmi» of chiimin ams 3*21 vim sitvto wor» pa. mod mo 4.1 14.147 

ANNUALLY SHiCI SCHOOL, YtA* 1373*1977 



SMICH IHPA1IC0 




« 

-NUNftf A • < CHAMOIS IN MUMttft SfftVfO- ♦ 



STATf 












1374*40 * 


1440*31 • 


1340*31 • 


1*40**1 * 


1330*31 * 


1171*71 


tr>7.7i 


1374*73 


1473*30 


1340-31 


1374*77 


1373-40 


1373-73 


1377*73 


1374-77 




1A,Otf 


14.254 


14.305 


14,104 


14.075 


\\ 


373 


•7. . 224 


• 14* 


394 


ALASKA 


1.*44 


1.747 


2.333 


2.724 


2. MS 


333 


1 10 


M3 


1 .042 


1 ,005 


A4I20NA 


11.373 


• . 123 


10.431 


11.274 


* 11.347 


• 104 


S -23 


33* 


2 . 1 16 


• 133 


A9KANSAS 


7.133 


4.442 


4.441 


11.475 


12. 1 17 


4,233 


443 


2.4*6 


2.243 


4 *3!S 


CALIfCMNU 


127.317 


112.412 


113.243 


104.334 


34,354 


* 13.333 


•13 323 


• 17.09O 


• 17 ,254 


•33. '61 


COiOtAOO 


13.111 


11,340 


10.454 


10.473 


3,454 


•3.331 


v374 


•404 




-3. 216 


CONMCCItCUT 




15, 244 


14.444 


14.242 


13,404 


•2. 174 


» ,543 


1 .244 


/* 412 


-610 


OtLAVAtf 


2.3*3 


2.314 


2.044 


1.354 


2.045 


• 1.437 


' 137 


p% 


• 121 


- 1 ,310 


01ST4ICT 0^ COUMUA 


2. AM 


1.443 


2. 124 


1.402 


2,134 


•334 


524 




175 


•362 


riMtOA 


37 . 233 


34.215 


27.302 


41.072 


42.270 


3.314 


' 1 . 133 


4.443 


4 .055 


3.017 


CtOAOlA v 




22,041 


23.312 


22.723 


27,341 


407 


3.412 


3.725 


3.500 


4.214 


HAWAII 


2.452 


2.012 


402 


1.202 


1.343 


•1.250 


137 


M4 


•344 


• 1 .033, 


IDAHO* 


3. 2 A3 


5.243 


• 4.047 


4.173 


2.323 


344 


-3*3 


•244 


• 1 ,470 


341 


ILLINOIS 


. 00.274 


V.404 


77.132, 


v 73.434 


72, 137 


• 1.440 


•3.437 


•2.39S 


• 1,307 


•7.077 


INDIANA 


4» t 7S* 


44,373 


43. 2M 


\ 47.733 


43.473 


•473 


•4.307 


•9.730 


•737 


•9.233 


IOWA 


17.47* 


14.434 


17.043 


t 14.044 


15,733 


•1 ,431 


•231 


• 1 .31* 


• 1 .043 




KANSAS 


15ft501 


13,525 


13^410 


13.334 


13,201 


•2.51* 


413 


•404 


-224 


•2.240 


KfNTUCKY 


31.341 


23.144 


22.117 


32.344 


24,212 


1.417 


1 ,353 


2, 1*4 


2. 127 


2! 7.72 


LOUISIANA 


44.023 


34.431 


35.331 


34,440 


22,311 


•14.343 


•1 ,723 


•12.240 


• 13. 720 


•9 1 • 1 17 


HAINC 


3.373 


5.57* 


4.447 


4.474 


3,457 


•343 


342 


-30 


374 


• i§ 


MAtVtANO 


3©.3»« 


30.T31 


32.372 


24.433 


34,443 


•3.734 


1 .443 


3.47 1 


•4.243 


•2,*41 4 


HASSACNUSCTTS 


35.077 


34.444 


40.044 


, 40.304 


40,353 


5.331 


31 


373 


3.373 


ft'ftftV t 


MICHIQAN 


47.444 


.43.4«3 


C4.422 


44.127 


43,437 


- 13,337 


•4. 140 


• itf.SSS 


- 14 .473 


• 13.527 


NINNCSO'A ' 


24.4*3 


33.434 


22.744 


22.343 


21. 123 


•3.444 


-2, 1 12 


•1.431 


• 1.7*0 


3.667 


MISSISSWI 


•.•IS. 


10.752 


12.47S 


14:034 


K 347 


4.443 


733 


1. 172 


4.044 


3.231 


MISS0U9I 


34.294 


32.t22 


24.450 


,33.337 


33.373 


•2.939 


2* 


•J .574 


•397 


•2.320 


MONTANA 


3,4*? 


2.314 


4.035 


3.373 


4,041 


1.243 


202 


M 


743 


1,331 ♦ 


NCMASKA 


10.22* 


4.440 


;11. 102 


10.343 


3.371 


213 


• 1 , 177 


•1.721 


•404 


•440 


NCVAOA 


2*137 


2. Ml 


3.334 


3.033 


3.032 


•41 


•34 


•312 


•333 


• 105 


NfW HAMPfHI** 


1.23* 


1.401 


1.4*3 


1.334 


1,774 


233 


143 


23* 


" 374 


43ft 


Nf ¥ OCtSCY 


M.S4S 


44.404 


43.473 


40.544 


44, 13 f 


•3.401 


3.337 


333 


•2.472 


•4,314 


NfW MCXICO 


2.0M 


2.470 


3.342 


4. 103 


3. 157 


2,043 


1 ,054 


1.314 


2.433 


3.054 


Nf If YOW 


* 41.54* 


M.701 


43.140 


43.751 


41.444 


•17,733 


•1.757 


•3. 144 


•33.707 


• 13.353 


WOATH CAROLINA 


34.412 


24.232 


24.452 


34.343 


23.3)7 


34 


•33*A 


• 105 


2.043 


•344 


H04TH DAKOTA 


2. #22 


2.313 


3.504 


3.253 


3,143 


•MS 


• no 


•355 


-370 


•773 


OHIO 


54.4*7 


41.404 


33.7\J 


43.423 


*. 43.733 


4.572 


-1,454 


10 


2. 173 


4.316 


OKLAHOMA 


14.134 


13.330 


17.445 


13.104 


13.373 


4.374 


270 


1.414 


2.350 


3.244 


04I00N 


10.402 


10.371 


12.247 


11.313 


11.330 


1,017 


-229 


•317 


1.004 


773 


OfHMSYLVANIA 


94.212 


73,043 


75.12* 


73.127 


71.331 


•27,044 


•273 


•3.273 


-4.133 


•27.2*2 


4UC4T0 tttCO 


21* 


772 


701 


333 


1.104 


770 


119 


407 


324 


©39' 


AHCDt ISLAND 


5. 212 


2.330 


2.131 


3.437 


3.243 


'1.7*0 


•93 


137 


•232 


•1.349 


SOUtH CAtOUNA 


22.270 


24*447, 


30.373 


31.021 


13. 174 


•2.243 


•1.447 


•1.704 


•3.272 


•4.196 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


5.47* 


4.441 


4.M3 


4.347 


4.443 


•1.131 


143 


310 


482 


•939 


TCNNCSStC 


21,703- 


24.371 


31.443 


31.324 


22.224 


122 


313 


. 7*7 


4.433 


333 


TIJUS 


74.423 


73.744 


73.445 


70.3S3 


37.454 


•7.M3 


•2.3S9 


•4. 143 


•4.042 


•10.937 


UTAH 


4.422 


4,444 


7.433 


7.334 


7.343 


1.202 


•433 


-37 


1.404 


737 


VfttNONT 


1,711 


2.134 


3.044 


3.1M 


3.433 


1.404 


•443 


•591 


355 


714* 


WB44INIA 


34.442 


31.470 


32.404 


32.101 


33.104 


2.404 


3 


•455 


440 


2.414 


WASHINGTON 


34.45* 


12.732 


12.737 


11.435 


14.343 


•12.140 


3.373 


2.041 


2.107 


•3.747 


WtST VI40INIA 


4.447 


4.343 


3.347 


10.043 


10.332 


142 


734 


1.434 


1.474 


473 


WISCONSIN 


14.404 


14. 113 


14. J7 


14.740 


13.443 


273 


i:204 


2.379 


2.572 


1.532 


WYOMING 


1.410 


2.032 


2.447 


3.337 


3.100 


333 


402 


433 


1.043 


1.231 


AMf 9 1 CAN SAMOA 


0 


2 


14 


0 


3 




2 


•11 


0 


3 


4UAM 


441 


2.445 


421 


342 


444 


•44 


32 


•337 


•3.101 


•37 


N041HCA5J MAUI ANAS 




0 


12 


0 


0 




0 


-12 


0 




T3VST T144IV04US 


77 


• • ,11 


' 31 


225 


222 


143 


•3 


131 


143 


145 


VltCIN ISLANDS 


22S 




205 


295 


272 


•40 


•12 


43 




•5. 


•Ut. OA INDIAN AMAI0S 




443 


404 


333 


333 




•14 


240 


221 




U.S. AND TCMnSgMICS 


1.302.444 


1.224.441 


1.214. 13S 


I.1M.347 


1.170.434 


•113.394 


•13.433 


•49. Ml 


•M.477 


-132.1*2 



\ 
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Table r, .-Continued 

MMtl AMD OttttC *SN MU«(I Of CHJLOBCN A«S 3*31 VCMS SltVCO UNOt* B.L. MOU * A 

AMAJALLY-llHCt SCHOOL YtAB 11T4*11TT 

LCABNlNi oiuauo 



•4* 143 



CHAWUS IN NJMftC* SCBVfO 



ST4TC 

►».•••••••••••••••••»•• • 

ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

Aft I ZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALI'OBNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNCCTICUT 

OCLAWABf' 

OtSTtlCT Of COLUMBIA 
ftOBIOA 

ciotau 

HAWAII 

30AHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA * 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KCNTUCKV 

LOUISIANA 

HA INC 

MABYLAMO 

MASSACHUSC77S 

MICHIGAN 

NINNCSQ7A 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOUBt 

MONTANA 

NC BANSKA , 

NCVAuA ' 
NCW HAMBSNIBC 
NCW JCBStY 
NCW NCXICO 
NCW irOBK 
NOtTH C A AO LI MA 
MQBTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OA I CON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
BtlfBTO BICO 
BNOOC ISLAND ' 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TCNNC^SCC 
UXAS 
UTAH 
VIBMONT 
^WJBGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WCST VIBOINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMCBICAN SAMOA 
BUAM 

NOBTHCBN MABI ANAS 
7BUST TCBBITOBICS 
VIBOIN ISLANDS 
BUB. 09 INDIAN AMAHS 

U S. AND TCBBITOBICS 



19TB*77 1BTT«T4 11T1-T1 1B7B*BO lMO-11 



1BTB-BO • 
11T1«TT 



ft 


7.113 


3.MT 


4. 101 


IT. 314 


tl.Ml 


9.0T2 


7,145 


74.404 


•5. BOO 


IB. Ml 


17,531 


IB. 301 


33,103 


4.313 


1.005 


i .HI 


444 


31.990 


37.153 


15.744 


11.333 


4. MO 


f .Ml 


5.504 


5.171 


53.33* 


13. Ill 


t.433 


T.3M 


IT. 953 


11.171 


B.43S 


1,157 


7.433 


i;717 


10. 133 


13,703 


7,3jM 


1.337 


3B.0B3 


33.371 


19.543 


34,770 


31,143 


33.001 


31. 4M 


27., 040 


3.741 


* 4.01T 


33. M3 


33.310 


3.113 


3.714 


5.433 


7.37S 


4,713 


4.001 


3.011' 


3.331 


33.111 


31.131 


1. 179 


7.M4 


34!si4 


37.144 


17.117 


30.411 


3.431 


3.431 


33.319 


37. Ill 


15.015 


17,737 


1 1.141 


'3. Ml 


11.773 


37, 113 


1.013 


3.315 


4.130 


4,750 


10.951 


11.107 


t.lN 


1.447 


35.343 


35.103 


5P.H0 


115.101 


13.514 . 


13. M3 


3.031 


3,111 


11.311 


11.113 


10.131 


14.744 


5.743 


1.373 


14.371* 


IT . 231 4 


3.014 


3.471 


37 


73 


141 


111 




0 


311 


74S 


17ft. 


170 




1.477 


717.313 


'Ml, 433 



13. M3 
l.t',4 
30,711 
10,453 
•2. 1ST 
11.417 
34,341 
5.M5 
l» TIT 
43.1T4 
33.541 
1.533 

I. T5S 
TO. 131 
13.011 
21.174 

II. 0*3 
11,3*1 

. 34.T3B 
T.331 
43.151 ' 
34,457 
31.141 
tt.M* 
5". ITT 
3T.T1T 
4,B\3 

I. 403 
4.111 
5.314 

41.1T1 
1.113 
11,410 
31,140 
3.353 
41.111 
33.TT1 

II. 5M 
31,030 

1.410 
1,153 
14,111 
3. 
34JB1T 
l3f!T14 
1.311 
.Ml 
1.311 
.115 
.7*0 

1.544 
4.404 
•T 
71 
1 

1.013 
*37 
3.473 



15,170 * 


••••••• • 

11.373 


• • • " v • • • 

10.334 


5.711 


1.717 


1,310 


33,373 


34.433 


5.11/1 


13.350 


11.303 


1. 171 


117.174 


191.171 


43.571 


30.501 


33.441 


3.141 


35.0U 


37. 105 


4..111 


1.531 


1,410 


3,137 
^33 


1,121 


1.517 


47^31^ 


•1.571 


19.110 


37, OM 


31.133 


11.359 


4. 131 


7.137 


3.091 


7.114 


7,M3 


?.3M 


73.117 


M.lll 


11.370 


17.373 


33.111 


11,551 


33, Ml 


35,771 


S.4d 


13,531 


14.370 


4,103 


14.305 


11.703 


1.713 


31,411 


30.312 


11,913 


7.140 


7.1M 


350 


41. Ill 


50.04 f 


17.031 


35.341 


55,311 


11,205 


43,473 


41.335 


15.330 


35. rot 


34^415 


13.745. 


1.131 


V 1.333 


5.311 


30.513 


34.347 


7 730 


5.3M 


5.111 


3.314 


1.193 


*11.513 


4.5H 


5.310 


1.011 


511 


1.330 


. <S.104 


3.331 


4f .33S 


91.311 


13.141 


1,454 


1 1 . 139 




30.179 


44.190 


•334W1 


34,017 


40.130 


H.iJI 


3,474 


3.134 


1.03* 


M.214* 


•7.041 


35.015 


39,039 


37.393 


10.02O 


11.101 


31.47* 


1.159 


41.307 


93.713 


31.535 


3.170 


1.411 


1.151 


1.731 


10.333 


4,104 


11.340 


17.917 


5.430 


3.437 


3.513 


1.343 


37,331 


3C.199 


-1.033 


133,711 


130.171 


73.111 


12,7*0 


13.171 


•134 


4.411 


4.4M 


3.455 


37.143 


33.311 


11.131 


30.712 


37,404 


10.153 


1. 174 


10, Ml 


3,431 


33.313 


35.131 


1.105 


4.M1 


4.147 


7 1.404 

' 13 


41 


101 


*00 


341 


52 


33 


104 




•3 


1.119 


•177 


141 


334 


•30 


3.3H 


3.313 





iNO'f. • 
117T-40 

3.703 
51 
2,051 
3.053 
41.117 
1.545 
2.044 
•11 

3.750 
4.725 
U9 
101 * 
13.001 
4.113 
1.110 
1.M3 
2.417 
•71 
171 
3.133 
•5 
5.453 
1.314 
3.017 
3.719 
•93 
1.M0 
•31 
411 
.9.511 
1.M1 
U.575 

• .•19 
150 

1.155 
3.311 
1.475 
4.415 
•I. ISA 
1.509 
1.347 
71 
3.934 

• .137 
111 
117 

9.541 

• .133 
1.421 
3.349 

399 
91 
141 
■3 
1.023 
Tl 
113 



-MO* 11 • 1M011 - 11K0-B1 * 
11T1-T1 IBTT*T1 11TA-TT 



9.110 
•93 
3.1T2 
9.190 
M.114 
3.191 
3.199 
919 
•390 
9.109 
1.174 
109 
1.33T 
13. TIT 
• .(39 
4.01T 
3.30* 
9.3^4 
9.M3 
593 
T.435 
994 
10. TM 
3.433 
t.244 
1.91 > 
S.OOT 
3. 110 
1.0M 
1.413 
1.431 
3.T13 
25. 140 
13.9T0 
373 
19.391 
4.4T4 
4.510 
1A.T42 
1 

3.3*1 
3.0TI 

474 
4.031 

•14 

Ml 

3. «TT 

4. W3 
10.301 

3.339 
1.014 
143 
11 
3T0 
«03 
33 
■ 7 
•Tl 



10. M3 
1.W1 
9.931 

• .199 
T3.9TJ 

4.9H 
A .30' 

r; 

13.939 
19.910 

I. 939 
3.331 

33.934 
14.131 

• ••01 
9.914 
T.93f* 

U.llO 

i:itv 

IT. 142 
10.941 

"l;37* 

T.1SC 
13.131 
3.139 
4.33T 
3.003 
3.9T1 

II. Ml 
4.343 

11.105 
30.3TO 
1. 114 
31.151 
l.$34 
T ,T>1 
39.441 
•100 
9.413 
9 MO 
1.045 
4.244 
14.TTT 
* «T13 
I.IOQ 
14.5T1 
13. Ml 
4.433 
1.400 
1.4T« 
14 
141 
104 
3T1 
54 
• 14 



13.13? 

1.141. 

7.301 
11.333 

5.71. 
7.109 
3.041 
• 144 

11.7,30. 

11.010 
3.441 
3.349 

31.371 

11.714 

I. 319 
9.149 
1.371 

11.949 
991 
30.141 
14.770 
30.T4J 
U.151" 
4.4T0 

II. 4M 
3.03T 
1.0T1 

I. 330 

3. T19 
• 19.121 

9.T91 
10.036 
. 33.134 
1.115 
34.1T0 
13.331 
10.330 
33.030 
4T1 
9.413 

4. T*T 
1.31T 

•4.319 
Tl.TM 
-T05 

2.142 
IT. 110 
1T.2TS 

9.393 

II. 390 
1.144 

T3 
IM 

344 



Ml. 423 1.135.591 1.311.3TB 1.4M.014 444. 14T 111.139 333.499 491.091 1T0.103 
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Tabln T, Continued 

NUM419 AMD OUNOI IN MlMIIV Of CHHCJfM 4«S 3-21 VU«S SltYtO i**f» P L 99-313 AMD ** I M'UJ 

ANMMIL* SlMSt SCHOOL VfM 1976; 1977 



•MUVtt. 



•CHAMOIS IN NU« I» SltYtO- 



ST *T| 












I974-90 • 1 


990-91 • 


1990*91 


1990*91 - 


19*0*91 - 




13 7 T *79 


IfAT f ■ **M 


1979-90 


1990*91 


I9»9"77 


1979*90 


i979* 79 


1977*79 


1979-77 


At Alt AM A 


(11 


1 77A 


3 .SO" 


3.903 


3.941 


2 . 9£7 


454 


1. 140 * 


3, »94 


3.04S 


Al, AS"t4 


335> 


*i*Jri 


**»7 
Add 


333 


399 


•2 


♦45 


■ 34 


•33 


• 47 


A4I20NA 


"t MM I 






4, J3V 


4,959 


995 


400 


1.044 


1 .0*0 


1.295 




3*v 




393 


475 


935 


335 


90 


153 


331 


395 


f At »f n^MiA 


2 1 090 


* J. 'IM 


t MM 

• J» « F> 


39,935 


29,937 


9.939 


-3.993 


3.733 


3.331 


3.943 




A , 944 


« .935 


9.9 10 


9.405 


9,947 


1.992 


143 


937 


1.713 


1 704 




IV. JM 1 




(0.9 19 


1 1 .599 


12. 297 


1 .204 


703 


1.499 


3 995 


1 904 


dSlawavk 


*f It) 


« *■ IV 


7.93' 


3.739 


2.947 


•27 


•39 


'90 


• 133 


•66 




t .069 


••O 


793 


490 


724 


-929 


374 


•29 


%4 


•367 






M '•Mil 


(0.300 


10.93 1 


13.975 


3.349 


3.904 


3.335 


4, 173 


5.942 




4,077 


10. 137 


12.9 14 


13.990 


it. 375 


4.944 ' 


3.AJ5 


3.991 


9.359 


7.31* 


MAW* | I 


1»M 


213 


349 


37 1 


402 


214 


31 


54 


199 


345 


J 




■it 
•## 


379 


939 


922 


•43 


• 19 


143 


-49 


•59 


ICC IK) I > 


3 1 1*7 


31.313 


39.73 1 


31 .940 


29.407 


344 


-1.933 


9>9 


- «.703 


- 1.550 




I ' ^M?\ 


t tii 

1 ,9m* 


1.0 10 


3.093 


3.44 1 


95-: 


349 


931 


C57 


1.042 


I OVA 






3*907 


3.343 


♦*.025 


1.499 


793 


1.419 


1.915 


3.369 


KANSAS 


i Mart 


•». V» * 


3. 1 13 


2.990 


3.041 


910 


£7 1 


9*9 


991 


1.04« 




1 MIA 


* AMM 


1.774 


3.933 


2. t94 


1.090 


•499 


379 


495 


631 


1 At ( 1 • i A til 

LOU I SI ANA 


3 • 499 


9.303 


9,393 


9.301 


* 9, 194 


1.703 


-37 


-JM9 


•39 


1.696 


MAINt 


2 .904 


«« '33 


3.933 


3.991 


4„J49 


777 


795 


913 


1.704 


1.543 


MAStLAMD 




A lift 


3,499 


* 3,9 19 


3,44% 


- 17 1 


- 171 


•24 


-735 


•343 




«i £M1 


21, J*U 


4A 14 1 


34 , 797 


34,099 


330 . 


•949 


•443 


•2.242 


•399 




13* 234 




19, 109 


^9.093 


19.9 19 


4,939 


1.955 


3.50* 


4.230 


9.*094 




A AAf 


3.77C 


3, 794 


3,346 


4,492 


•<93 


947 


73£ 


723 


99 


». UlC'KClMl 


9v 


74 




255 


399 


205 


. H4 


23* 


2*4 


319 


\#A 1 CflfW Ml t 

>III >><X*»J 


9.399 


4,733 


9,993 


9.000 


4,579 


94 1 


9':9 


999 


1.947 


1.319 


MONTANA 


317 


4 17 


474 


459 


479 


143 


30 


5 


93 


163 


ftjtf M A* rU * 

NIWASKA 


977 


1.269 


1,497 


1 .3*9 


1,455 


409 


399 


159 


401 


47* 


MC.VA0A 


949 


319 


911 


330 


449 


-259 


139 


•93 


<32 


"99 


NCW HAVPVIIKk 


999 


7 19 


953 


1 .059 


1 ,095 


373 


39 


434 


370 


401 


NCW 0C9SCV 


1 1 . 799 


13* 109 


13, 179 


13.493 


14.974 


1.735 


1.401 


1.799 


1.t49 


3.319 


Aj£| LJ UA a |#A 

NtW MfXICO 


1 .379 


1 »334 


1.994 


1 .933 


1 979 


345 


J53 


399 


932 


699 


NCW tOW' 


49.949 


37.939 


39.403 


45.993 


49.797 


- 1.359 


105 


9.394 


9. IS? 


- 1. 151 


NLWTH CAROL INA- 


3 . 492 


3.939 


3,937 


3.993 


4.550 


1.231 


955 


1.413 


1.7$4 


2.049 


W09TM DAKOTA ^ 


309 


330 


390 


391 


353 


99 


•39 


*9 


22 


46 


OHIO* 


1.9*0 


3.473 


3.476 


4.377 


9.194 


4.339 


4*7 


1.499 


3.991 


3.325 


OKLAHOMA 


492 


439 


440 


954 


999 




1 3 1 


7 AM 


354 


*)*JM 
ddw 


0*1 CON 


2.439 


3.109 


3.399 


3K 395 


3.450 


• 174 


195 


91 


343 


II 


PfNNSVLVANlA 


9.791 


10.974 


11.103 


13.494 


13.9*1 


3.704 


1.41* 


3.909 


3.339 


4. 17* 


HJt«to tico - 


379 


999 


799 


t.459 


3.073 


» 094 


914 


1.319 


1.379 


1.999 


MOt ISLAND 


\ 1.249 


1. 192 


1.111 


1.093 


t. 1*4 


•190 


74 


95 


4 


•92 


SOUTH C440UMA 


\4.05* 


4.374 


4.949 


4.993 


4.3t4 


934 


374 


707 


993 


1. 19* 


VOVTM OAKOTA 


r 


309 


334 


309 


300 


141 


21 


•4 


133 


192 


TCNNCSSK 


/ 2,492 


3.414 


3.999 


3.094 


2.914 


903* 


-370* 


159 


400 


333 


TIAAS ' 


f 9.731 


I0.49t\ 


9.739 


t 1.094 


13. 4f 1 


?.3*4 


3.377 


3.733 


3.001 


3.731 


UTAH 


10.390 


9,941 


9.999 


9.950 


9.999 


-930 


4t 


100- 




-993 


VfMONT 


127 


133 


3.979 


339 


439 


302 


109 


-3.40 


•JK 


910 


VIAOfNIA 


3.999 




3.995 


9.039 


9.079 


1.539 


1.094 


3 U4 


3.949 


3.390 


WASHINGTON 


9.991 




9.499 


9.499 


9.201 


•439 


•395 


-3*7 


104 


*990 


WfST VtftOIHIA 


939 


973 


990 


939 


1.004 


;93 


179 


344 


433 


399 


WISCONSIN 


4.939 


9.991 


9.393 


7.479 


• .575 


2.940 


1. 100 


3. 192 


3.994 


3.740 


WYOMING ' 


447 


999 


990 


930 


797 


194 


137 


177 


3C? 


331 


AM* 9 J CAM SAMOA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


GUAM 


33 


9 


94 


37 


93 


6 


39 


9 


90 


43 


MO*?HC«M MAS I ANAS 




0 


1 


0 


0 




0 


• 1 


0 




TMVST Tf MJTOMICS 


#5 


73 


9 


33 


39 


•ca 


3 


30 


-37 


•90 


VI94IN t SUNOS 


74 


47 


93 


43 


79 


•33 


33 


23 


29 


I 


94*. Of I MO I AM APfAIftS 




399 


411 


394 


224 




•93 


-197 


-43 




U.S. AND TCMI TOtltS 


393.073 


343.934 


301.499 


331.047 


349.994 


47. 493 


17.497 


47.4*5' 


90.330 


66.993 
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Table F# Continued t 

i Of CMIL0«1N A«tS 3-11 Y|A*4 SimO UK>t» >*\ 9fH3 
ANMMUt SttCC SCHOOL UU 1474-1477 



* 4, 44 143 



OtXB HUlt* INMIttQ 



-NUM4l«- 



•OOMUS IN MUNttt SC*VfO- 



S7ATI 

... ... «.•-•.««-•■«••»- - 

AlAf4*A 
At4V«4 
ArftfONA 
A**AN*4S 

calho**;* 
colorado 
c0mncct1cvt 

Ot'.AVm 

OlSTtSCT Of COlt*iI* 

ftfOtSlA 
MANAlI 
ID«** 
ILLINOIS 
, INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS, 

LOUISIANA 
HA INC 
HAIYIANO 
MASSACNVStTTS 
MICHIGAN 
MtNNCSOTA 

Nnsissirn 

MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
N<ttAS«A 
NfVAOA 

NCN HAMPVHI&t 
N|M^f«S«» 

Nfy mt * ico 

MfV %0«* 
MOUTH CAtOtfWA 
NOtfH DAKOTA 
OHIO * 
OMIAHQAU 
Oft CON 
MNNSVLVANIA 
WJfttO *ICO 
•WOOl ISUND 
SOUTH COO 1 1 HA 
SOUTH OAKOTA 
TCNNtSStt 
TfI\S 
0"AM 
yttiONt 
VlfOI^U 
Win 1 NCI ON 

vesT vttciNiA 

MI5C0MSIN 
WONINO 
AMCftlCAN SAMOA 
OUAM 

M04THC4N MABI ANAS 
TtUST TCWITOKItl^ 
VIVQIN ISLANDS 
tU4. Q* INDIAN Af FAI9S 

U.S. AMD TfMtTOtltS 



1t74-77 
A3S 
A SO 

w 

39. 1M 
• 

It 

SO* 
1.393 
1.5*3 
At 
140 
* 4.43* 

1,134 

431 
1.8313 
l.fttt 

ito 

3.407 
. 1.343 
1.343 
103 
1.374 
• 120 
A7 
t31 
1. l»S 
3. SO 
51 

39.444 

VC3 
tt 

toi 

343 

3.530 

•<s 

1.7A0 
071 
311 

30.747* 
334 
1A5 
1.343 
733 
4Jt 
1.043 
353 
3 
34 



1t77»7t 

wjm •••••• % 

44f 
1.434 
534 
330 
33.131 

A 

444 * 
1*3 
' 8»A 
l.ftlt 
1.493 
33 
t37 

t.tAO 

1.33ft 
O 

441 

i.tio 

3.351 
. 470 
1.373 
4.1&4 

0 

1.444 
33 
1. 1ft' 
301 
0 
33* 
1.047 
3.333 
340 
33.471 
ttt 
33 
471 
344 
343 
3.771 
43ft 
1.404 
331 
37 
1.304 
30.407 
314 
33ft 
1.t7ft 
4SO 
440 
4*4 
341 
ft 
30 
4 
40 
14 
304 




It7l-7t, 

4tV 
44 
454 
344 

31.144 
0 
353 
«5 
144 
0 

3.133 
13 
414 
3.400 
307 » 

0 
344 
1.434 
1. 143 
343 
1.444 
3.03S 
0 

f.4ft4 

•ft . 
1.141 
4* 
0 
44 
144 
1.401 
34 

34.391 
- 1.04» 
3ft 
■ 0 
414 
434 
373 
J43 

313 

AS 
71 
1.47ft 
3.S47 
13ft 
130 
444 
34ft 
741 
440 
134 
7 
0 
1 
7 

44 



1474-40 1 

• f » m • • v w m • • 

ftlft 
44 

404 
4 SO 
34. 4 S3 

14 
140 

0 

1.443 
4 

479 
3.404 
400 

3 ' 
703 
1.013 
1.413 
O10 
1.494 
ft.*40 » 
0 

1.441 

14 

1.054 
111 
O 
144 
14ft 
3. 177 
17 

3ft. 407 

too 

AO 
0 
353 
439 
349 
443 
147 
73 
10 
1.534 
3. 103 
104 
14ft 
530 
1.144 
747 
572 
100 

O 
O 
47 

O 
30 



1474-40 - 14*0- 



134. 14* 105.440 104.343 



40-41 


1474-77 


1474-40 






........ 


734 


41 


313 


44 


-l.fttt 


39 


444 


*% 140 


37 


333 


143 


• 117 


34. 1t7 


7.340 


-11.354 


0 


•4 


0 


l.ltl 


•1,354 


337 


ta 


•3 


56 


134 


•334 


•41 


3.534 


«1.343 


3.534 


1.4*0 


-70 


-33 


4 


• 44 


0 


333 


434 


-353 


3.003 


-4.337 


'-404 


154 


-734 


-341 . 


5 


•4 


3 


' 413 


373 


' -341 


77t 


-»30 


-335 


i.attf 


-lift 


• its 


340 


-344 


70 K 


1.444 


1.4*9 


-343 


4.451 


1.433 


11 


7 


-1.343 


7 


1.414 


399 


-347 ' 


3 


•145 


-1* 


443 


•330 


-314 


113 


•14 


1 


0 


• 47 


0 


357 


•437 


43 


191 


•437 


• r 


1.443 


-411 


-J14 


55 


-34 


34 


34.39* 


9,9*3 


3.499 


4ft 6 


397 


44 


37 


4 


• j * 


0 


•401 


0 


344 


109 


14 


4t1 


-1.441 




373 


•4.374 




447 


> 974* 


-144 


17ft 


-1.553 


-4 


4 73 


•599 


0 


3* 


•393 


4 


1.400 


-409 


-134 


3.437 


•37.44* 


33* 


177 


-134 


44 


170 


41 


-1ft 


443 


•f 3 


-47 


1.4C0 


477 


301 


453 


339 


4* 


430 


-471 


-43 


314 


•193 


114 


0 


-3 




0 


-34 


0 


0 




0 


74 


i7 


33 


0 


0 


0 


3ft 




♦9 


44.453 


•35. 135 


-7.434 



1440'tl • 
1474-77 




"8.447 



43.744 
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Hjmf AMD CHAfe&f tM MUMMft 0* CNtiOtfH MIS 9*21 Yam HtvtO IMO *\t 0S*313 ^ L, |4*IO 

VIMUV 1 1 MCI VCHOCX UA* 107S-107T 

oir7HonoiC4U.iv t**>Ai*to 



• 

ST4TI 


9 

t*T»-77 


1077-70 


* 

1*t5-7* 


i*t*-*o 


•!•?•• 00 - 
1»*O-0t 1*7**7T 


1*40-01 • 
1ST* -SO ' 


|H MU40U1 

104)O*Ct • 
1t70«7* 


(0*0-01 • 10*0-01 • 
1*77 -7* 107^-77 


AlAjAttA 


0C3 


t.m 


404 


40* 


• 434 


* 1*4 


IS 


10 


• t twt 


• 170 




a 104 


130 


134 


1M 


17> 




33 


0S 


• 0 


^ it 


A«ircut 


4*0 


m 


• 1* 


*M 




' dmw 




300 


*i » 


*4s 


A4mAAfi4S 


3*4 


301 


417 


443 


4M 


1*7 


\ . 


70 


'H 




CAUf0A*JA 


3*. 7*7 


IS. 3*4 


19.0V* 


1*. 1*4 


7.773 


• 1 1 .003 


•7.433 


• 11.334 


•11. S04 • 


10. *0S 


cot 0*100 * 


i.**a 


1.377 


**« 


703 , 


7M 


••78 


M 


•70 


•S40 




COW! Cfl CUT 


MA 


•00 


. M4 


•37 


•S3 


*447 


1 1S 


44 


• ••> 

194 


• 333 


OflAViRC 


303 


< 300 


•34* 


3M 


3*4 


••1 


34 


40 


• 14 


• 17 


DISTRICT 0# COVUM*U 


ISA 


!•• 


371 


334 


333 


AO 


•11 


•44 


3* 




riotio* 


3.043 


3.03* 


3,130 


3.73* 


1 .770 


404 


•M0 


•344 


• 340 


• dvv 


«otcu 


•si^ 


1.0*0 


3*4 


04O 


A4« 


• 133 


134 


3*0 


•4 14 


• 0 


mawaii 


IM 


its 


1M 


1SS 


34* 


•3* 


03 


S3 


S3 


95 




• 11 


444 


71A 


4*3 


4 13 


• 130 


•70 


•301 


* JS5 


• 100 


stums 


3.451 


• .017 


3. #45 


4.403 


3..0O* 


M3 


•3M ^ 


•30 




■ VIA 


]>CI<>a 


•37 


•30 


03* 


MS 


•S 1 


37 


•13 


\ 3S 


•00 


tK 

» 9 


I CM* 


4*3 


473 


•43 


•73 


» 773 


333 


M 


^ 330 


300 


•m 
id* 


KA**AS 


•to • 


3*3 


3*3 


33* 


343 


30 


4 


SO 


•4S 


33 


• KfHTUCKV 


• * 40> 


411 


•03 


•3* 


7*3 


17* 


133 


1*0 


35 1 


•> i •> 


10U1S1A** ~> 


SM 


1.11S 


MS 


734 


030 


140 


•10* 


03 


•407 


43 


MAtNC 


37* 


377 


3*7 


344 


347 


•33 


1 


J? 


7 1 


• 3 1 


«4*UAMD * 


Ml 


1.33S 


1.374" 


M. 103 


1.003 


3? 1 


-M 




•333 


133 


•4$$4CMUS*ttS 


• .•09 


3.0** 


3.*3* 


3M 




•0.030 


•3 


•3.047 


' 9.000 j 


•5.333 


m CM I GAM 


3-773 


**M* 


4,1*1 


4, 1M 


4,363 


3*4 


- 334 


101 


St3 


*0O 


A1|t#4S0T4 




1.10* 


1,079 


1.34« 


1 . 33 1 


307 


* 10 


1M 


40 


3*3 


tttSSISSVMS 


140 


377 


311 


333 


373 




SO 


0 * 


** 


» 333 


mwou*x 


1 .044 


3.343 


744 


717 


•37 


^*4f 


130 


73 


•3.40f 


•330 


•aoHTAWA 


• 3 


133 


147 


13» 


107 


4* 


•33 


•40 


• 3* 


30 


f«M4S«A> 


373 


340 


434 


4*1 


434 


10S 


•37 


10 


0S* 


' md 


NfVAOA 


IT9 


301 


70 


3M 


ISO 


00 


•70 


1 13 


• • 1 1 


1 3 


3*1* Hww»5x;tt 


341 


393 


177 


30* 


w * 


* 4> 


•70 


.•so 


• i»» 


• 1 14** 




l.*77 


3.3*0 


3.331 


1.M3 


* ( I99 


•0* 


•337 


•SM 


•439 \ 


• 333 


Mftf KM CO 


400 


173 


1*3 


103 


3*S 


* 144 


•4 


74 


0* \ 


" 104 


tAfjtf Y0«* 


6.744 


3.M0 


A. 333 


• .•30 


7.037 


1. 134 


107 


3.0O* 


3. 1M 


^1.341 


*0*TM CAtOl |MA 


•43 


1.0O4 


{.003 


1. 141 


1.137 


303 


• l« 


134 


•077 


104 


W04TH OAicaiA. 


• 1 


113 


SO 


104 


**4 


33 


30 


S4 


32 


53 


OHIO 


3.TJ* 


3.131 


3.A70 


3.S43 


3. 3*4 


0 14 


•140 


-7S 




M5 


OKLAHOMA 


•:3 


U3 


3U 


3*9 


.3*4 


•147 


31 


1 14 


^Tl7 




0*1 OON 




014 


010 


1 343 


•73 


304 


d to 


& 


1*0 


* 134 


•t»*rtUVAHiA 


J.1W 


3.740- 


3.70* 


3!oM 


3. 330 


•1.03* 


133 


'4 00 


•Sli 


•0M 


01M0TO stco 


310 


401 


4*4 


••3 


1.7*7 


**3 


1. 13* 


1.333 


1.340 


1.570 


•WOOI ISLAM) 


101 


303 


170 


1*4 


300 


3 


IS 


34 




10 


SOUTH CAtOiIHA 


•33 


044 


074 


M7 


MO 


-73 


13 


34 




•0* 


SGUTK DA*CTe 


307 


333 


1M 


1*3 


1M 


•44 


3 


- 1 




-43 




1.3*7 


3. Ml 


1.370 


1. 170 


1. 100 


•137 


-70 


-170 


* 1.701 


•1*7 


WW 


t.O«i 


T.MS 


3,00* 


3.73* 


3. 130 


•0.3S* 


3*4 


-314 


•4.S3S 


•4.071 


UTAH • 


3*1 


371 


3M 


311 


343 


••0 


33 


•4S 


•30 


•40 


VfftMOMT 


•• 


•3 


31ft 


3*4 


3M 


347 


33 


77 


334 


373 


Jashimctoh 


0*7 


C33 


•03 


• 13 


7M 


<*> 


3M 


i07 


M37 


• It* 


1.447 


3.310 


1.*17 


1.01* 


SM 


^ -440 


•10O 


- «**0 




••OS 


Vf ST VtttltttA 


400 


470 


3M 


331 


3*4 


•10* 


3* 


70 




• 134 




1.331 


1.007 


1.044 


• IS 


1.070 


•410 


1*4 


•405 




-3*3 




•7 


71 


SO 


io* 


170 


13 


0« 


00 


M 


74 


AffCtlCAAi samda 


0 


S 


* 


3 


'4 


3 


1 


-» 


-1 


4 


•UAH . 


3 


47 


0 




3 


• 1 


3 


i 


•44 


1 


MOtTHtft* HAJIIAMAS 




1 


7 


0 


3 




3 


•4 


3 




T0WS7 TCMtTMJC* 


4 


10 


44 


3* 


3* 


33 




• 11 


10 


33 


VIMS* 1SUM0S 


43 


10 


IS 


13 


41 


•10 




3* 


30' 


• 1 


M. Of IMDlAAi AffA|»S 




irr 


SI 


3* 


33 




•« 


• 10 


•134 




U.S. A*A> TIM J TO* 111 


•7.00* 


VU.073 


70. 3M 


M,>i* 


M.M3 


•30.? SO 


-*.MS 


•10.4M 


•10.410 


37.049 
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Table T, Continued 



*jmt* Ate cmum^c \* 



MM(1 09 CMUOtUt ACtS 3*3i St»vLD lX>ft 

AM4/4UT SIKC SOWl Til* 1*1*' 1*31 , 



r t H )0 *>© * 1 94 i«? 



$T4T| 



l97*-77 lfTT*T« tr>t*7B 19t*-t© 1MO-I' 



1979-90 

l*7*-77 



SLAftAKA 

A*WONA 
A*ifA*SAS 
CAll'OAMI* 
COt 0**00 
CO*»« CT I CUT 

OIAl»ICT or OXl 
riOtlDA 

«otsu 

I OAK) 
ILLINOIS 
I MO I A** 

L0U1SMH4 
MA INC 

MmACMt/UTTS 
■ ICMIOUI 
J<|M*V0T4 
■liSISSl**! 

■!Ssou*t 
movtaau 

MfVA*OA \ 

MM «UC0 
M> TO** 
MWTl* CA*OUMA 
MQ4TM 0**0 t A 
OHIO 

OKLAXMA 

O«t00N 

*1M*S*LVAH|4 

*Ot«70 ffICO 
vtKXl IStW) 
\00tH CA*OHM4 

SOU Nl 04«0tA 

Tt**jf sscc 

.U*4S 
Lit AH 

VI»Ct*JA 
*ASHII<10N 

VtST VI*CIM|A 
WlSCO^SlH 
VfONIMG 
AJ«ft|CAJ4 SAJCA 



HA 



MO*TK*M ffA*!AM4S 

itvp tt**no*its 

Vl*3t* IStAMDS 

•ue' Of i*oiax amax»s 
u S AAC *t**no*it% 



iO*~ 

AMI 
AA? 

O 
**4> 

- 1*5 
O 

133 " 
'.3tt 
i.J S3 

135 

m 

S.035 

to i 
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94.491 

11.005 
17.35* 
33*\933 
•5.340 
13,404 
35.34,1 
59.350 
•7.5*5 
31.410 
•7.534 

134.573 

154.449 
74.097 
33.T74 
90.590 

10.^44 
37.443 
10.919 
10.303 
150.049 
19.737 
< 333. 3*4 
97.907 
9.134 
174.453 
50.004 
34.315 
193.940 
15.330 
14.093 
71. 144 
9.099 
94.379 
24 K 444 
34>49 
7.933 
91.339 
51.099 
34.974 
59.3«ft 
9.099 
30(0 
4.019 
J* 
1 ,3*3 
1.133 
3.999 



99.749 
5.341 

45.914 

40.345 
334.997 
49.979 
• K535 
13.479 
7^313 
135.493 
97.795 
11.003 
17.544 
341.991 
94.935 
55.943 
37.049 
•3.475 
•3.349 
34.393 
49.571 
140.575 
155.343 
75.339 
34.340 
95.543 
13.549 
3*. 353 
11.405' 
10.950 
151.993 
19.339 
304.909 
104. 197 
9.550 
190.599 
S?.409 
4 1.340 
194*533 
19.999 
14.339 
70.335 
9.479 
53.054 
373.499 
35.345 
12.130 
97-. 173 
51.975 
31.393 
90.493 
9.543 
340 
3.419 
95 
1.490 
1.040 
4.550 



33.379 
10.343 
44.303 
45.037 
255.533 
47.239 
93.551 
94.434 
5,317 
134.943 
101.947 
11.393 
19.054 
250.443 
94.419 
59.949 
39.733 
47.047 
•5.440 
34.307 
43.743 
441.959 
135.345 
•3.345 
43.430 
99.134 
13.791 
30.394 
11.307 
'2,437 
149T5'5 
30.479 
315.597 
114.994 
9,776 
301.353 
50.997 

* 44.145 
190.344 
31.035 
19.0*« 
71,454 
9.950 
93.004 
347.413 
34.137 
13.434 
91.051 
54.049 
33.944 
95.911 
9.973 
147 
1.740 
54 
1.743 
1.319 
4.939 



1940*91 

79.394 ' 
10.353 
51.303 
49.094 
343.503 
49.977 
97.073 
14.415 
9,304 
144.533 
111.6*1 
13.01* 
19.933 
349.954 
94.914 
•1.015 
40.437 
70.93* 
93.323 
45.* 3 4 
•••••3 
141.540 
155.449 
40.744 
64.495 
10*. 075 
13.434 
30.740 
11.799 
13.525 
159.444 
34,030 
330,043 
119.0*9 
9,436 
307.975 
43.547 
44.904 
194, 104 
35.333 
17.57* 
99.9/3 
10.139 
95. 199 
375.931 
35.949 
13.059 
97.973 
93.509 
24.573 
•9.557 
10.437 
330 
3.035 
154 
1.917 
1.554 
4.C30 



19T9*60 • 1490-9' ' 
f*76-77 1979**0 



1590*91 - 1990' 91 - 
1379-79 H7 09 



1990' 9» * 
1474-77 



19.343 
445 

5.359 
19.541 
33.243 
-715 
497 
139 
-4.044 
19.709 
14.639 
434 
3.494 
20.9*7 
It. 174 
7.914 
1.111 
10.030 
•1.349 
404 
9.540 
9.975 
2.3*3 
10.311 
13.313 
3.747 
4.173 

6, ii* 

74 
3.711 
4.501 
5.330 
'31 .6*3 
14.959 
900 
33.039 
15.917 
4.94' 
-14.549 
6.935 
101 
•941 
-99 
•4.347 
34.0*0 
• 1 .077 
9.043 
13.43* 
-3.656 
3.939 
7.563 
3.613 
39 
-907 

933 

-354 



3.919 
110 
3.949 
4.0*9 
4.970 
1.449 

4.531 
■ 14 
1.091 
7.566 
10.134 
436 
-1-233 
•3.509 
99 
3.049 

I. 904 
3.541 

-2.617 
1.331 
4.619 
-399 
*03 
-1.*03 
4.0*3 
3.943 
943 
354 
379 
-103 
5.991 
3.551 

II. 506 
4. 134. 

-550 
6.533 
3.550 
644 
7.9*4 
4.399 
1.50* 
-1.493 
396 
3.1*4 
9.309 
-339 
-345 
9.93* 
9.460 
3.609 
4.34* 
944 
93 
393 
94 
175 
334 
-309 



9.547 
1.01 1 
3.399 
9.751 
37.914 
3.001 
5.533 
737 
'1.004 
19.069 
14. 193 
1.016 
.71* 
4.973 
3.040 
4.323 
3.549 
7.453 
•10.446 
1.255 
10. 1 1 1 
1.004 
435 
*.4l3 

7.355 

I. 534 
975 

-513 
391 

I. 975 
5.477 
4.791 

31. 157 
10.931 
•334 
16 996 
6,734 
3.549 

II. 54* ' 
5.365 
3.349 

-343 
669 
3. 114 
3.423 
633 
-71 
10.749 

II. 633 
6.390 
9.474 
1.245 

• TO 
-634 
99 
07 
46* 
40 



16.033 
614 
9.579 
»4.35\ 
37 537 
3 907 
« 6.375 
363 
596 
19. 106 
33,491 
1.0*3 
*563 
7 433 
13.337 
9.610 
5.374 
11.379 
•5.373 
4.335 
I 1 .047 
4.706 
1.540 
6.657 
14. 133 
10.496 
7 950 
3.297 
1.1*7 
3.334 
9.433 
7.304 
-3 171 
31.213 
303 
31.473 
13.343 
9 .494 
13.3*9 
10.003 
3.496 
- 1.171 
1.041 

-1.310 
-5.547 
-371 

4.435 
16 644 
13.431 

6.700 
10.443 

3.7*9 
13 

• 1.931 
137 
673 
434 
433 



33 310 
755 
9. 157 
20.610 
30.313 
734 
4.959 
110 
•3 «»53 
37 373 
36 713 
1.474 
3.36« 
17 196 
11.373 
9.440 
j.Ot* 
13.371 
•4.244 

I. 937 
14.4*9 

9.3*9 
3.976 
9.609 
17.377 
6.659 
4.915 
3.470 
633 
3,609 
13.393 
9,99* 
-10. 157 
30.9*3 
430 
39.561 
19.361 
7.331 
'8.694 
14. 133 
1.607 
-3. 394 
203 
-4.093 
43.369 
• 1,306 
3.676 
30.3S7 
3.404 
6.439 

II. 935 
3.577 

• 63 
•512 

799 

•156 



U 5 AM) TU9IT04US 3.709.54* 3.rr7.296 3.919.073 4.034.319 4.177 044 337.431 141.470 259.61* 4O0.403 4*9 .0. 
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Table A 



> 



NUNMft Of CMStOftfW 3 



21 wans Pio sttvto i* osrnttMt iouca7!onai umtiamtmi 
tmim tern n*t 1574*19*0 



•W1ICM WAlttD- 



Sim 



CTHIt OTHCt 
ttiULAt WAAATf St»A«ATt 4N- AtQUlAA UM9AT! UMtfttf IN 
CtASStS CUSStS SCHOOL* VIStNAKMIS dASSIS CtASStS SCHOOLS V|4*NMCNTS 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 
AAIKXA 
ARKANSAS 
CAUtOtNtA 
CQlOMAOO v 

cqwucrteuT 

OCUtfAtt 

OlSTtJCT If COLUNttA 

notioA 
tiotaiA 

MAIMlt 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

I0VA 

*intuc*v ^ 

LOUISIANA 
HA IMC 

HA1IYUMD ' < 

NASSACHUStTT* 

«tCHl«Mi 

NtHMtSOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MSSS0L4M 

MONTANA 

NtMASKA 

NEVADA 

Nttf HANnHtffC 
Nt* <*tStY 
Mftf NCXfCO 

NfV rtm 
NMTH CAROLINA 
MOtTH DAKOTA 
OHIO U 
OKLAHOMA X 
09f DON 
PfWmiVANIA 
•UtftTO * I CO 
•NOOt ItlAMO 
SOUTH CAAOtJW* 
SOUTH OAA07A . 
TtMNtSSIt 
UXAS 
UTAH 
VtMMONT 
VltOIHtA 
VA9MIN9T0M 
VtST VlttlMIA 
.WISCONSIN 

7 xrotnm 

AMttlCAM SAMOA 
•JAM 

NOMTHfMM MM! AHA $ 
TtUST TCMtTOtltS 
VttttM ISLANDS 
■Ut. Of INDIAN AWAItS 



19.143 
t.Wt 

13. 193 
tt.93t 
t0.44j# 
17.444 

a.m 
tt.it* 

W.OtT . 
4t.l44 

ta.tot 

34*947 
lt*»10 
t.ttl 

37.999* 
30.390 

ti.atT 
33.099 

13.973 
$1,971 
4.910 
10.-929 

1.953 
9S.543 

40.949 
37. t4« 
3.tS7 
•4.137 
IS. 9*3 
13.949 
35.954 
1 

4.034 
33.997 

4.S33 
34.950 
•I.Btt 

7. Of 

3. 1ST 
M.1 14 
11.437 
10.374 
lt.334 

3.330 
O 



40 
•37 



19* • 

to 
to 
It 
It? 

. t.nt 
ttt 
o 
o 
too 

1.134 * 
f4* 

V *> 
4.0At 
3.735 
443 

'P 

J>f7 
4**39 

tj300 

1.S>93 
r) 
it 
•t 
44 

3.440 

194 
•03 
304 
• 13 
T« 
433 
37.041 
3S1 

- as 

104 
•47 . 
TO 
1.73* 
49 
17 
9*4 
»7 
34 
0 
34 
0 
TO 



344 



• 

34 

4 

<4» 
147 
•S 
St 

o 

74 v 
•t 

0 

i.m< 

€ 

o 
•6 

0# 
t.054 
3.3S2 
34 
Sf 
144 
4». 
0 
0 

o 

4t 

443 

6 

3 
0 
157 
0 
• 

• .4*1 
4»1 

3S 
3 

109 
919 
103 
34 
• 
43 
•4 
O 

art 
o 

o 



•s 
• 

3t 
140 
0 



* 0 
19 
S3 
3.409 

to 

It * 

73 

'^494 
*.4* 
It 
3 

3 * 
0 
0 
4> 
39 
344 

9 
34 

0 
453 
193 
339 
1.190 

tit 

3 



39 
19 
• 
0 
399 

37 
0 
349 
0 



S.37T 
144 

a.m 
ait 

4.339 
3.334 
9.191 
1.999 
0 

S.997 
«4.03« 
300 
1.0*4 
13.907* 
■J * 933 
* 1.949 
/ T4t 
„ tit 

i.a24 

"3.093 
'9tt 

**.920 
1.«99. 

131 
4.070* 
370 
199 
199 
379 
3.913 

9.394 
1.993 
TO 
391 
144 
- 1.399 
3.493 

T09 
3.934 
•O 

1.T90 
7.934 
9.933 
399 
1.377 
1.333 
399 
70 
91 
0 
3 



394 



i.ats 

114 
3.399 

339 
19.199 
9.043 
3.347 

994 

499 
4.390 
1.979 

a^adt; 

4 1.439 
f.ttT 
1.199 
*39 
3.394 
III 
*97 
3.431 
7.009 
1.099 
130 
3.907 
134 
1. 107 
144 
1 tt 
9.093 

31.193 
1.394 
104 
1.493 
394 
454 
3.430 
330 
399 
3. tot 
134 
799 
3.395 
1 .091 
13 
3.742 
3.340 
403 
7,~~1 
341 
O 
94 



30 



* l4i 
30 
739 
191 
3. 937 
33 
1^037 
199 

494 i 

^143 
T.441 

I4« 
423 
334 
• 13 \ 
234 

3.4»7 

1.347 
I.T7«, 
990 
39 
300 
117 
337 
9 

305 
9. 990 

3. 119 
193 
59 
1.759 

t 

• 1 

1.030 
1.133 
34t 
44 
52 
1.043 
3.303 
453 
130 
3.403 
394 
59 

r«1 

15 
0 

o 



it 
i 

a 

•97 
955 
4A< 
117 

O 

t • 
73 

O 
1A1 

J9« 
- .39 
390 
311 
373 
101 
949 
301 
77 
<33 
11 
34 
0 
0 

a 

34 

* 333 

752 
93A 

O 

1.039 
9 
99 

155 
95 
34 
53 
7 

14t 

1.739 
195 

30 
305 

10 
9 
0 

37 
0 



U.S. AND TtttttTOMllS 1.117.A40 44.743 17.934 



9.403 140.973 141.094 43.090 



10.393 



(Continued) 
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Table A, ^Continued 



Or CNttOtfM 3-91 YfAttS 010 StfVtb iWoiMlttNT COUCAVIOMAl Vfit 
L 0UM1M* SCHOOL WAt ttTt 1900 



•UAMftMl 01SA1U0- 



STATE 



OTHt* * OTMt*. 

tf«jt*« UPh9xrt upaaaic cm* nwiu wwm« scm«au «m- 
cusses ' ctAssis tcHoris vimnhcmts cusses ctmts schoois vimmmcnts 



AtAOAMA 

AtASKA 

Ail SOMA 

AAKAMSA* 

CALtfOONIA 

COtOtAOO 

CONNCCTICUT 

OUAMAftt 

otsmtct or coiiMU 

fiOOtOA 

jto«r' . 

.HAWAII 

tOAMB 
<IUtN0tS 

INDIA** 



KAMSAS 

unrtuocv- 

1001S1AMA 
MAIN* 

wart amd 

MASSACMUSCTtS 
MICH] OAM 
MIMMtSOTA 

msstsststi 

MlSSttftf 
MOMTAMA 

NCitAsta- 

MfVAOA 

NfV MAMWtftf 
MtW JIHSCV 
M« MtXlCO 

MOATH CAAOtlNA 
MOATM OAMDfA 
OHIO 
0K1AHQMA 
OAtlOH 

ashmiuvamia 

KltlTO KICO 

AHOOf fit AMD 

SOUTH CAtOtlMA 

SOOTH DAKOTA 

HNMtSSH 

TfXAS 

UTAH 

VtOMONT 

VIMI1M1A 

WAIHIMSTON 

KIST VIOOIMIA 

VlSCOMStM 

AMEMICfiM SAMOA 



1.4SJ 
94.su 
17,149 
•7.134 

3.071 
31.374 

I. SS9 • 

0 

AO-tSt 
SO. 007 
9.014 
O.Otl 
M.Ml 
I4.4t9- 
99.S1I 

II. 1M 
IS. 091 

93. m 

7.014 
41.171 
91. SSI 
94.199 
99. SOS 
7.TH 
33.006 
1.031 
1.113 
S.SSS 

I. 090 
31. sis 

99.SS1 
S4.A33 
S.40S 
13.499 
3 A. $34 
17.799 

II. 3*1 
111 

1.091 
I*. 21* 

3.310 
33.033 

141. m 

IS.'IM 
4.491 
93.013 
13.370 
1.M7 
33.3117 
4*7 
" K> 
300 



17* 
431 
' 3.71T 
AH 
33.117 
33.310 
1.107 
1.«1T 
1.304 

I. 171 
3*. 043 
3.131 
9.314 

11.319 
4 ill3 
3.S11 
1.H4 
4.104 
1.114 
■ 133 

II. 931 

I. 031 

I. 137 
1.141 
' 171 
3.101 

MS 
O 
310 
3*9 

II. 111 

9.41* 

9.931 
11 

14.491 
' 1TO 
1.043 

II. 111 
3.031 
1.111 

-1.4*1 
3T1 
3.310 
13.331 
•4)7 
13 

i.m 

7.171 
MS 
99 
003 

70 



MOCTHItM MA1IAMAS 

tmir ttttimtts • 

mm. 99 IMBIAM Af fAJtS l.7S> 121 

U.S. AMP fSMtTtWUS 1.111.117 331.fc*3 



9 


3 


• .404 


M.**4 


77 


•3 


41 




4*1 


371 


907 


1 


14 


. 


3.434 


3.24* 


311 


«• 


1* 


10 


13.171* 


S.M3 


4.9*3 


. 11 


1.937 


* 311 


1.1*1 


3*. 077 


300 


123 


11 


3 


331 . 


9.711 


137 


932 


301 


SO 


3.3H . 


*.0M 


410 


193 


0 


1* 


1.311 


1.300 


0 




937 


0 


0 


13* 


. 324 


0 






1.173 


14. 1M 


• 


• 


1* 


41* 


11.031 


13.4*0 


3*0 


15 


1* 




ids 


111 


317 




94 


0 


s* 


3.031 


1.373 


33 


1.401 


94 


11.043* 


IS. 71* 


S.0S9 


30 


0 


* 


3.311 


34.001 


ft 


70* 




1* ' 


3.*** 


S.MS 


403 


107 


*0 


• 


•31 


7.0*0 


9ft* 


M 


919 


11 


13.314 


• .Ml 


1*2 


121 


449 


93* 


3,7*1 


IS. MS 


7.349 


M* 


9 


H 


a: mo 


MA 


' M2 


■ 101 


1.M1 


30 


3.411 


1.730 


A.7M 


17 


1.111 


411 


30.301 


3.S34 


1.47* 


911 


1 


#3 


1.0*1 


30.017 


1,212 


1* 


940 


99 


7.970 


1.313 


!.A47 n 


9* 


SO 




1.130 


7.073 


1.009' 


t9* 


31 


33* 


l.M* 


»4.*17 


9;971 


•9 


* 


0 


Ml 


137 


101 


0 


•0 


o 


4.711 


3.010 


294 


0 


o 


1* 


31* 


9*2 


32* 


119 


1*9 


9* 


1.170 


4*1 


341 


•4 


t ,**2 


1*4 


1.473 


If .*34 


1.*M 


It* 


o 


0 * 


3.711 


3S.M2 


2.927 


SO 




7 


30.914 


S.*S* 


3.71* 


17S 


0 


0 


199 


1.*91 


1M 


0 


30 


•4 


M7 


10.10* 


11.497 


100 


7 


94 


•;097 


*.3M 


f .70* 


dp* 


•4 


3*9 


1.103 


9.4M 


119 


31 


4.049 


•SI 


11.977 


11.171 


4. 199 


•to 


49* 


49 


1* 


7,*4* 


3.100 


13* 


121 


19 


M4 


1.017 


37* 


1 


31, 




11>170 


• .031 


.1*1 


1*0 


33 




331 


191. 


1M 


* 


M7 


3* 


17.311 


•.103 


3.313 


13 


3.913 


317 


13.371 


11. 7M 


4. Ml 


•9 


33 


* 


1.099 


1.103 


7*7 


7* 


34 


0 


1*0* 


t.370 


3* 


0 


317 


143 


'3.474 


14.91* 


S49 


137 


•1 


1 


1.3*7 


7.M* 


SOS 


• 


3S 


30 


1.1*7 


9.000 


I.M* 


17 


0 


0 


17 


13,703 


74* 


0 


13 


141 


3M 


479 


123 


91 


3 


0 


0 


3* 


0 


• 


0 




*19 




M 










•01 


** 








44* 


' 173 


V03 




17,H* 


3. AM 


3*9.113 


4*9. ISA 


10,M* 


l.*S* 
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Tfcbl* A, Cbntinutd 



Num» or child*? n 3 ~ji n**z old utvto im 

7 » out i mo school „viak 1571 



oirjriKtNT loucxTiomt cmviwmmnu 

15*0 



5tMt» HEALTH ;m»A!tfO---^-J« ♦ OKTHOMDICAUV IK#Att|D^--« 



ST At I 



OTMtt 

•fMMLAK SIFAKATC OTA5ATC CM 
CLASSCS Ctmil SCHOOLS VI 



/ OtHTX 

MUM SIMKATI SIKAtATt IN- 
HIS CtA^US CiASUS JCMOWS VlKOWKfNTS 



AIA5AKA 


103 


7 


0 


*«•: 


1 393 


305 


1 


SO 


ALASKA 


SI 


94 


7 




1 «7 


37 


97 


3 


AK170NA 


It 




5 


i.44: 


1 372 


115 


40 




ARKANSAS * 


113 


• 


»7 


10 


1 195 


5 


919 


17 


CALt'OftMIA 


IS. 949 


5. 103 


100 


9.ti; 


1 7,554 


5.545 


5 


415 


C0LO540O 










173 


375 


103 


445 


CONNtCTIOJT 


#S9 


• 9SS 


«9* 


HSU- 345 


153 


43 


55 


OCLANAtf 


f 1f 


0 


O 




i . 9i 


911 


o 


3 


DISTRICT Of COtUMSIA 


0 


0 


H)7 f 


is: 


H 0 


o 


933 


343 


tloKioa 




• 




1.451 


i 551 


1.057 


/ : 




St 0*0 I A 


79 


tss 


• 


3. 17: 


457 


ISO 


7 


C4 


HAWAII 


57 


109 


A4 






o 






IDAHO 


1S9 


33 


0 


3: 


1 949 


79m> 


34 


7 


ILLINOIS 


1.901 


'993 


17* 


Si: 


i 557 


1.405 


1.545 


199 


INDIANA 


• 




0 


S9j 


\ 294 


553 


o 


95 


I ON A 






<* 9 




995 


255 




5t 


KANSAS 




_ 






59 


53 


954 


505 


KtNTUCXV 


MM 
"994 


• 1 


41 


797 500 


195 


54 


999 


LOUISIANA 


117 


41 




55 


A11 


150 


j 


MAIN* 


194 


90 


• 1 




> , 109 


55 


95 


f 7 


HANVLANO 


117 


M 


45 


9.751 


t 90S 


•3 


510 


599 


MASSACHUSETTS 


4.254 


•09 


907 




1 213 


55 


1* 


3 


HICKI9AN 








r 


1.595 


1.757 


510 


131 


NINHCSOTA 


m 


•9 


49 


fat 


1 515 


257 


54 


40 


MISSISSIPPI 








J • 07 


155 


95 


150 


MlSSOUftt 


t.oct 


994 


151 


959 557 


544 


55 


44 




IS 


33 


0 


914 40 


35 


o 


1 14 


NC5KASKA 








/ - iss 


909 


o 


o 


NCVAOA 


i 


0 


0 


75 131 


10 


40 


7 


NCN HAMFSHIRI 


ICS 


If 


IS 


/ • 195 


4 




• 4 


NIN <**SIV 


ACS 


S9S 


47 




- 4f5 


431 


90 


NCN NCXICO 
















NCN VQNN 


4.9*0 


97.9SS 


3.335 


1.710 4S4 


3.513 


593 


557 


NOKTH CAtOlINA 


4 AO 


77 


«• 


45 


1 455 


957 


334 


50 


MONTH DAKOTA 


0 


0 


0 


OS 10 


73 


35 


9 


OHIO 








155 


1.905 


543 


1.595 


OKLAHOMA 


jst 


95 


3 


55 145 


195 


3 


40 


OftCOON 


" 950 


10 


3S 


;SS 504 


154 


30 


57 


nCJNSUVANtA 


.398 


- 940 


107 


14 531 


557 


350 


95 


ructro ftico 




m 


900 


34 


444 


354 


50 


KHOOf ISLAND" 


94J 


9 


• 


305 111 . 


95 


95 


9 


SOUTH CAWiJWV 


14 


49 


1 


134* 909 


441 


10 


953 


SOUTH OAKO»A^ 


2 


13 




95 IS 


99 


75 


10 


TCNNCSSII v^ v ' 


ISO 


14 


25 


9.S55 555 


957 


405 


545 


TEXAS 


1.775 


m 


•S3 


4.19 


1 1.155 


705 


914 


1.910 


UTAH 


• t 


34 


1A 


1 109 


111 


75 


9 


VtffNONT 


IIS 


13 


95 


0 991 


13 


15 


0 


VIMQINJA 


34 


1 1 


1.451 


595 1SS 


979 


354 


50 


•ASHIKSTOM 


4A2 


•^740 


• 91 


•9 305 


405 


15 


10 


NCST VIMINU 


19* 


90 


•9 


504 135 


117 


53 


90 


WISCONSIN 


1S4 


0 


0 


4*; 


> SOS 


0 


0 


0 


NVONINO 


13 


is 


55 


-9 37 


5 


57 


95 


AMCKICAN SAMOA " 


0 


1 


0 


0 0 


4 


0 


0 


•UAH 






0 


1 




0 




NONTHttM MAI I ANAS 


















T5UST TlMtTOttlS 


















VIKOIN ISLAM** 


















•UK. Of INDIAN AffAIKS 


39 


• 




9 90 


5 







U.S. AND U9ff!70*ltS 45.903 35. IM 



7.544 



37,153 



34.175 34,531 



5.755 



5. 535 
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31 vim oto sttvto in oirrtttMT iducatiowal vmw*Hi% 

OUtlMQ SCHDOi *t*t 1373-1340 



•MUtTI-HAMDlCAmO- 



.fa to or KAtiMa/otir- 



STATf 



OTHfff OTMtft 
ftttUlAI SffAtATI SfMMAH IN- tftUCAt SI'AtATS M"»fJ« 
CLAIMS CtASSIS SCHOOLS VlffOMMTS ClASStS ClASStS SCHOOLS VltOMNCNT* 



AlAtAMA * 

ALASKA 

AtlZONA 

AtKANtiS 

CAttFOAWlA 

COLOtAOC 

COMKfCTlCUT 

OflAWAtt 

Distftict or colum*ia 

U03I0A 
MOHU 
HAWAII 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KIMTUCKV 
LOUISIANA 
MAfNf 
MARYLAND 
•MASSACMUStm 
Ml CHI SAM 
MINKS SOT A 

nmittir*i 

MfSSOUMI 
MONTANA 
NlttAfKA 
MIVAOA 

NIK MAMPWIftC 
NIW JlftSlV 
Nf* MCX1CO ' 

miv vom 

MOtTH CJWOtlNA 
MOttH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
Of OOM 
ttKMSUVANJA 

HAMO ttco 
tHoor m and 

SOUTH CAtOLtMA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TIMMISSIt 

TIKAS • 

UTAH 

VT^MONT 

VlfttlMIA 

WASHINGTON 

NfSf WIMINI A 

WISCONSIN 

WT9MINO 

AMI ft 1 CAN SAMOA 



23 
8 

IH 
100 

'to 

13 
O 

C 
104 
17 

0 

an 



23t 

a 



HMTHtftN MAfttANAt 
TftUtT tlMttOMHS 
Vlttltt IftANOf 

out. or Indian ArrAtfti 

U.S, AMD HftOITOMltS 



tit 

AOS 
1T8 

Tit 

23 

0 

1.101 
tt4 
114 

ait 
4ta 

HT 

tat 

94f 
444 
til 

ita 

147 
42 
1.044 



It 
t7 
414 

aot 

ata 

o 
ti 

t4 

TO 
• 7 

an 
ts 

ai 
o 

377 

ait 

o 

a. ata 

17 
313 



43 

t- 

It 

S 
31 

31 

0 
t 

130 

11 

o 
ti 

30 
4f 
t 

33 











13 


tt 


tt 


40 










tTt 


130 


33 


0 


-0 


aat 


0 


0 


14 


it * 


330 


13 


40 


33 


to 


7 


70 


i.tta 


S40 


37 


aat 


t73 


lit 


31 




i.ata 


330 


318 




4tO 


t 


33 


10t 


317 


30 


3 


iat 


14t 


to 


t 




34 


ttt 


330 


37 


It 


43 


1 


7a 


tot 


t 


18 


at 


133 


to 


3 


at4 


t44 


tt3 


73 


ta.7ot 


t.t33 


3. tit 


407 


it 


4t 


t74. 


37 


137 


0 


0 


0 


10 


1.334 


1.301 


213 


4 


. tTt 


at 


1 


14 




13 


34 


0 


taa 


0 . 


0 


43 


0 


130 


0 


0 


,13 


0 


0 






t4 


4 


























17a 


70 


101 




it. tat 


34.703 


13,333 


3.133 



333 

133 

tat 

403 

1,034 
373 " 
ttt 
33 

0 

ttt 

177 
81 
333 
334 
334 

au 

383 
318 

ata 

1.103 
4.833 

1,33t 
1.037 
"137 
1 .'733 
133 

to 

131 
170 
433 

1.331 

1.333 
37 

tto 

373 
t04 
1.448 
t 
38 
417 
348 
1.388 
1.847 
388 
303 
813 
331 
133 
34 
134 
3 
113 



107 



331 
lit 
" 84 
tt 
4. ttt 

m 

183 

134 
It 

1.4)4 
MO 
'.30 
133 

3.343 
818 
337 
230 

au 
ttt 

44 

347 

tat 

1.333 
341 

77 
484 

33 
331 
130 

13 
883 

833 
333 



••a 

304 
1.370 
778 
33 
340 
13 
'✓33 
1. 184 
33 
73 ' 
87 3 
733 
130 
304 
18 
33 
40 



44 
t 



33.831 



344 
13 
434 
348 

17 • 
140 

ita 
o 

7 

333 
103 
140 
333 
tit 
374 
347 
703 
333 
143 
774 
341 
3 
333 
134 
347 
140 
173 
0 
83 
381 

1.434 
1.140 
73 
434 
138 
144 
333 
433 
118 
13 
33 
338 
84« 
343 
103 
338 

a 

aoo 

243 
8 

0 

0 



3 

13.334 



16 
3 
8 

10 

0 

130 

0 
3 

43 
*7 
3 

18 

13 
31 
73 
93 
' 3 
14 
3 



8 

3 
34 

3 
38 

0 
30 

8 

8 
83 
134 

a 

2 



1 

20 
TO 
0 
13 



12 
0 
8 
O 



323 
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• 0* OKIlOCfH 9 



21 Tlttl OtO HMO IN OlMIMm WCATIONAt |WV|»OMK«»ns 
OUUMA SCHOOL 1979* 1900 



-VISUALLY HMQICimO- 



OCAF 



staic 



OT Hit < OTHC» 

At 4AAAA WMItl NMAII CM* tflUlU SC'AAATt S(1>A«MC fU- 

a asus a asms schools viactamhts classes cusses schools viaomkawis 



At ASK A 
All ZONA 



CALtrOAMU 
COUPAOO 
CONNECTICUT 
0UAtfA4tt> 

OISTtlCT OA COL IMS I A 
ftOAIOA 
AAOtOIA 
HAWAII 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
ttt>|AAIA 
tONA 
KANSAS 
KfWTUCKV 
LOUISIANA 
HA1MC 
MAAttAAO 
MASSACMUSCtTS 
MICHIGAN 
MIIMCSOTA 
>*!SS!SS!**! 
MISSOUAI 
MONTANA 
NttAASXA 
MCVAOA 

wt* haa*>$hi*( 

MCW JCASIY 
NCtt HCXICO 
Mttt VOMK 
MOtTH £AAOLlMA 
MOATH OAK OTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
0*1 OON 
*CNMSYLVAN|A 

**atc* aico 

AHOOC I Si AMD 

SOUTH CAAOilMA 

SOUTH ©AKC7A 

TUANSSft 

tCXAS 

UTAH 

WAMOMT 

VIAOIMIA 

lK>SHtMOtOM 

VIS? VIA4JINIA 

WISCONSIN 

vrmim 

, -AMCtlCAM SAMOA 



MCMJtHIOM MAA|ANA$ 
TAW TfAtlTCMtes 
V1A9IN ISLANDS 
■UA. Or IMDIAAf AffAtttS 

U.S. AMD tlMITOAUS 



997 


• 1 


199 


9 


4 




99 




71 


• 


9t 


9 


* 


* 




* 


337 


• 


At 








1 1 




MS 


9 


Itl 


9 


g 


1 






1.1+4 


1.900 


7 


It 


** 


197 


9 


9 


. £A1 


\S9 


At 


9 


| 


1 1 




19 






2 / 


V 














94 f 


\ 


• 


99 


o 


0 


43 


% «49 


90 






Q 


^# 


9 


ATS 




»" | 




| 


f)3 






1*6 


79 


111 


9 




33 


•4 


7 


34 


20 


7 






j 4 


9 




92 


90 


91 


0 


o 


9 


3 f 


0 


A79 


4S2 


134 


1 


3^ 


43 




0 


Jtl 


S7 


US 


29 


37 


31 


9 
• 


0 


<4I 


79 


C2 


29 




34 


19 




1SS 


91 


•4 


1 


9 


0 


102 


9 


904 


90 


214 


4 


7§ 


20 


tm 
»• 




MA 


142 


tsn 


2 




13 


«9 


* 


f to 


2S 


20 


99 


o 




0 


0 


499 


19 


90S 


9 


7 


| 




0 


•SO 


1*1 


*a 


14 


319 


40 


19 


3 


70# 


31» 


30 


20 


Q 


o 


0 


0 


' 9M 


49 


• 


9 


1 






0 


•9 


90 


4% ' 


3 


* 


4 


9 


3 


m 


127 


197 


3 










92 


• 


141 


f 




o 


1 3 


o 


129 


14 


so 


6 








Si 


7 


o 


9 










190 


4 


• 


1 




o 


3 




1S2 


39 


19 


1 


91A 


29 


IS 




1 .240 


9§9 


99* 


7 






* 




•41 


91 


25A 


9 




9 


7 


1 1 


17 


99 


9* 


t 




0 


l« 




1.49A 


472 


17* 


13 










ISO 


41 


111 


9 




29 


2 




m 


• 


10 


1 










791 


• 21 


959 


35 


• 1 


to- 


24 






7S 


1.030 


35 




ss 


499 


4A 


M- 


4 

37 


11 
4 


3 




'it 


9 

3 


IS 


4 


37 








5 




C4t 


54 


J* « 


19 


0 


10 


^*n3 


0 


'..OH 




at 


9 


14 


39 


127 


9 


ISO 


10 


149 


•2 


1 


0 


21 


1 


79 


19 


• 


0 


4 


13 


C 


0 


999 


40 


t.3S0 


93 


40 


12 


•3 


0 


IN 


IOA 


1 


1 


1 


13 


J 




190 


23 


119 


13 


1 


0 


10 


0 


14 


27% 


1VB 


0 


0 


0 


SO 


0 


17 


IS 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


s 


0 


0 ^ 


0 




- 0 


0 


4! 




• 








10 




















































99 


If 


4 












I7.33A 


S.070 


• .•45 


423 


1.477 


AAA 


1.400 


119 
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Table A, Continued 

0U&1N*. SCHOOL YEAR 197o. „ ' 



TOTAL- 



STATt 



OTHER 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARAU EN- 
CUSSES CLASSES SCHOOLS VIRONMENTS 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

arkansas 

california 

colorado 

connecticut 

delaware 

district of columbia 
Florida 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

I0AHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND n 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH OAKOTA 

OHICT 

OK LA? IQW A 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHOOE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH. DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING j 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM / 

NORTHERN WaRIANAS 

TRUST TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN ISIANOS 

BUR. Of INDIAN A* r MRS 



43.631 


30.430 


735 


677 


8,978* 


1.0?7 


450 


12 


45.425 


fl ,933 


2. 191 


1 .443 


44,837 * 


4.630 


5.647 


209 


239. 120 


108.474 


4.372 


3.626 


16*958 


38.5BO 


1.796 


1.546 


57. 119 


13.221 


2.096 • 


•85 


11.526 


3.495 


222 


337 


1.938 


1.863 


2.38* 


553 


94 _690 


'29.910 


- 


1.499 


91.278 


20.402 


1.179 


3.930 


4.631 


6.223 


465 


• 


11.998 


6.138 


1.601 


73 


159.356 


57. 199 


21.490 


982 


65.375 


35.345 


809 


1.779 


40.048 


16.390 


944 


4. 196 


21.551 


10. M5 


1.807 


1. 150 


53.466 


13^996 


3.034 


1 .439 


46.391 


26.030 


9.811 


1. 197 


21.957 


1.60C 


1. 182 


605 


74. 193 


2 1 . 330 


14.161 


4.444 


105.746 


20.137 


7.714 


1.642 


106. '<2 


42.580 


4.019 


1 .884 


67.442 


,10.770 


3. 146 


1 .028 


29.352 


H.824 


1.532 


362 


61.792 


24.011 


3.948 


502 


12.739 


1.897 


542 


328 


25.727 


4. 109 


686 


0 


I 9.365 


1.076 


594 


287 


9.770 


1.022 


942 


166 


91.528 


38.639 


9.444 


1.395 











83.579 


103.004 


11.335 


3.447 


97.792 


15.686 


4.744 


1 .871 


6.662 


2.486 


410 


71 


120.378 


72.444 


14.876 * 


4.379 


50.378 


8.456 


1.638 w 


388 


35.381 


5.3*; 


529 


993 


63.26$ 


64.52< 


18.964 


2.836 


136 


11.932 


7.771 


1.700 


14.655 


2.525 


901 


376 


60.11* 


14.319 


311 


710 


7.624 


1.684 


557 


68 


89.943 


12.000 


6.745 


3.854 


2C3,187 


37.536 


16.244 


7.904 


28.586 


3.730 


2.953 


456 


10.157 


1,491 


376 


20 


68. 106 


26.226 


8.624 


1.645 


27.740 


22.0*0 


965 


122 


25.798 


6.380 


2. 177 


905 


40.855 


22.SS9 


1,277 


- 462 


3.350 


1,603 


673 


488 


73 


* 163 


3 


9 


1.477 


166 - 


209 


4 


40 


933 


.69 


7 


3.tt65 


862 


310 


2 
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1 ICM 
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** o* onwfti 9 ~ s um otp sttvto iN.osrrcuNT ioucational cnvi 

I NO StHOOl HAS (ITt'tMO 



NTS 



-l«07I0N4LLV 0?SUN*|0- 



•tftcy 
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OTHft OTMfl 
tt«Mtt« Sf*A*4Tt UPMkH \ ' IN* tftUU* UPL»*U SlMiATf fN- 
.™"? VfWNMIinS CL4SS11 CtASUS SCHOOU V|*)N*tMTS 

AIA1AA4 
ALASKA 

mnm 

ASVANUS 
CALIfOMIA 
C01OTAO0 
CONNCCTICUT 
OCLAttAftt 

OlSTtlCt C01tMT4 

ri0NtO4 
•emu 

MilMH 

tOAMO 

tUtMOIS 

INDIANA 

I0VA 
«AN5Af 
KfNTUCKV 
LOUISIANA 
MftlNC 
H44YC.AMD 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HtCHIOAAl 
, RSNNISOTA 
■ISSJSSI**) 
MISSOU*! 
MONTANA 
NfMASttl 
MtVftOA 

NfV HA**>SHt*t 
Nf¥ JCtStV 
Nftf NfcHCO 
NCV VOW 
NOtTH CAAOtlNA 
NOtTM DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OVfOON 
HNNSVLVANJ4 

n**?o tico 

•MODt ISLAND 
SOUTH CAlOltNA 
SOUTH OAKOT4 
TINNCSStC 
Tfllf 
UTAH 
Vf WONT 
VftOINIA 
WASH) NOT ON 
Nf ST V|tQ!N!A 
NI SCONS IN 
trVONSNO 
AM| A I CAN SAMOA 



NOlTHfNN tAA»|ANAS 
tWJt TCM|TO*HS 
V1**!N 2SIAC49S 
»U« Of INDIAN mAltS 

U.S. AND TfMlTOtftrS 



f.tt* 


t« 


0 


0 


tS2 


• 


S 


0 


MA 


3* 


t« 


* 0 


T 


t2 


5 


o 


.l.AM 


9 


A 


0 


44 


• 


3 


0 


a. An 


0 


33 


0 


14 


0 


1 


0 


19,004 


m 


•4 


40 


1ft 


tAO 


33 


* 


123 


200 


30 


• 


t 


40 


7 


tt 


2 .07w 


33 1 




t3 


ts t 


t24 


34 


4 


*3*7 


0 


0 


t3* 


14 


3* 


0 


* 


0 


0 


s 


0 


0 


35 


s 


0 


A.W* 


120 


0 


0 


t7 


14 


0 


o 


3.705 


ft* 


t 


0 


37* 


tS7 


s 


23 


2 


A 


0 


0 


t 


S 


0 


0 


10 


t* 


0 


0 


S4 


14 


tT 


o 


to. SO* 


3.320 


•so 


• 


332 


700 


SO* 


4 


3.2*4 


220 


0 


7* 


• 


7S 


0 


:» 


0 


3*1 


0 


3.109 


0 


ttt 


0 


so 


w, 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2* 


ts 


20 


3.S7S 


13 


•7 


* 


47 


. ts 
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0 
0 
•7 

ft 

c 
6 

— tt - 
•00 

1*1 

703 
1 

It 

eo4 
o 

94 

37 
55 



79* 

15 
•5 

7ft 
112 
0 
ft 

i 73 

m 

13.«9# 
vO 
«10 
13 

3 
14 

0 
J3 

O 

O 



TO 
. O 

m 
tM 

'*co 

34 
0 

now 

10* 
3U 
34t 
977 
446 
" 3T0 
407 

«0t- 

130 
133 
3« 
*7« 

•2 

113 
351 
14 
3* 
t.Mf 



4*7 

1.7*3 

% 

109 
90 
14 

ft 

7J» 
4.053 
44 
O 

1.9*4 
4S4 

Aft 

o 

7 
0 



u.s. 



Uftftifoftttft 



1*7 ** 
fft.ftO* 18,7*4 



13 
. 35 - 
3*ft 
"301 

0 ' 
3* 

0 
43 
14 
40 

iH 

73 
$1 
O 

tta 

~70*~ 

o 

f.«43 

93 

1ft 

O 
11ft 
AO 

<~747 



i>e 

330 
3 
17 
3ft 

*39 

? « 
ft 

57 
315 
9.*95 
73ft 
O 

, fttft 
(ft 
4 

0 
%7 

0 
75 



ft 
t.ftftA 



33 


* »• 




0 


|M 

f *w 


1 1 


Q 


jftn 


9ft 


3 


+ 9* 


4f 






3 C .519 


3 


3*7 


433 




4ftft 


137 


V 


3ft 


(00 


3 1 


Q 


14 




A ' 
V 


1.337 




939 


439 




17ft 


1 19 


ft 

•v U 


tj 


93 


«4 


754 


1.905 


55 


340 


939 


9 


34t 


393 


A 
V 


305 


19ft 




173 


997 


r -O 


- — 


. .tftft 


7 




3ft 


33 




39* 


3 


4 *ft37 


709 




1 tftft 


* .491 




•Oft 


340 


3T5 


933 


73 




9 33* 


3*7 


0 


tlft 


15 


A 


39 


354 


1 


11ft 


913 


3 




1 1 


43 


3*9 


9*3 




1.710 


777 


5ft 


1.1*1 


71» 




ft/ 


100 


315 


50* 


1.«73 


3ft 


31ft 


2tt 


3 


557 


1ft4 


5 


1.3*9 


K334 


300 


5 


447 


• 1 


74 


*0 


7 


393 


3*5 


1 


334 


7 


50 


t.459 


m 


310 


1,503 


923 


* 4* *■ 


3t3 


37 


0 


199 


- 0 


ft© 


too 


504 


f 


334 


ft43 


35 


tftO 


103 


0 


0 


794 




Iftt 


15 


•5 


3 


94 


4 


104 


57 




0 


94 


0 


105 


4 


1.439 


3t.**ft 


33.940 



379 

340 
17 
I* 

949- 

0 

7 

O 
W* 

10* 

10ft 
331 
43 1 
374 
303 
997 
354 
137 
*9» 
370 
3 

312 
133 
- 195 
133 
159 
O 
9*3 
507 

1.3*3 
902 
32 
495 
t97 
i23 
34 9 , 
33« 
ft* 
13 
*2' 
9*9 
ft77 
3*0 
103 
4 it 
• f 
194 
204 
0 
Q 
0 



12,274 



3 
2 
O 
O 
10 
1 
ft 
9 
O 
O 
13ft 
O 
O 
2 
35 
ft 
7 
14 

0 
ft 

1 

5* 
9* 
I 

14 

3 
0 
O 
3 
9 

?« 

" 3 
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0 
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t 

A3 
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3 
3 

12 
3 

14 
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0 
0 
0 

13 
0 

ft 

0 
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* TabX* C, Continued 

HMtt Of CM HP* IN A • IT VCliS OtO SttVtO IH MtftW lOUCAIJOMAL tNVIAOMttMU 
OUtlNO KHXJt YCAt 99T9 . ttIO 



ot*r 



-VtSUALU MAMDJCAWO ♦ blind 



HTflfl! f !!S* TI miopia* $fMt*u scMottt °ltT B 

CUSSIS CUIUS SCHOOLS VttOMHWTS CUISCS ClASStS SCKXJIS V|tOM**NtS 



ALAAAMA 
AL*S*A 
AMIfOM* 
A9MAAf$4* 

citirwu, 

COLOAAOO V. 

coiMtcttaJn 

PtLAMAMf 

oistftict or coumu 

notion 

ocotou 

IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 0 

10WA 

MAJftAS 

KftffUCtV 

10U1SJAWA 

MAJHf > 

ttASHAND 

MAfSACHUSfM* 

MICHIGAN 

AtlNNCSQfA 

MISSOUAI 
MONTANA 
MCfttASKA 
NCVAO* 

,MCM'HAMPSM!*f 
Nf M OftSCV 

«f¥ Mexico 

NCM VCttf 

MOOTH C A tOt IMA 

MOtTH 0**0? 4 

OHIO. 

OKLAHOMA 

OMtOON* 

PENNSYLVANIA 

nfttto »ico 

•HOOC ISLAND 
VOOAH CAiOLIKA 
S0U1H DAttOf A 
TtHNfSStt 
Tf «A$ 
UTAH 

V3H0INIA 
WASH TON 
VfSf V|*6fM|A 
WISCONSIN 
WY0M1N0 
AMfftlCAtt SAMOA 
OUAM 

NOftfHfttJ MA*|ANAS 
TAUSI Tt»t|TO»l€S 
VWIN ISLANDS 
•U* 0# I NO i AM Arr AIMS 

U.S. AMD Ht*IT0»ICS 
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3 


ft 
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A . 
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3 


1.304* 


9.095 
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§4 




A 


330 


fg 
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23 
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14 
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13T 
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#» 
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• m 
1*V 
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AT 


• 7 


0 
I 


1|4 


24 


Ail 


1} 






3 


193 


101 


*9 


2 


94 


14 


IS. 


19 


4AO 


*v 


« 17 


♦ 


» ID4 


t n 


49 


10 


#7 1 


• »D 
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3 


39A 




\* A 


3 


AO 


»P 


4A 


3 
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AS 


4 
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a 

V 
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0 
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0 


3 
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3 


4 


0 
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V 
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235 
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■ 3*' 


33 
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23 
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5M 
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9SS 
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1S1 
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11 
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4. I4S 
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31 
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2* 
15 
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0 
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2A 
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45 

7 
2A 
04 
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• A 
33 
13 
45 

O 
35 
1.1 

0 
37 

A 
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0 

0 
0 
0 
12 
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s 

0 
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0 

o 

0 
0 
0 
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4 

0 

O 

o 

4 

o 

0 
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14 


0 


♦ 


17 


I 


1 


UP 


SA 


23 


4 




35 


390 
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1 


14 


2 


2 
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0 


0 




7 


0 


A 


20 


A3 


2 


1 


0 


14 


1 


4 


0 


, 0 


0 


37 


9 


39 


0 


0 


12 


3 


0 


1 


0 


to 


c 
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23 
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1.330 
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Table C, Continued 



NUMBER Of CHILOREN 6 



1? .Y£AP$ OLD SfPVCO INDIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT* 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1979-1980 



•Tom- 



STATE 



REGULAR 
CLASSES 



OTHER 

SEPARATE SEPARATE EN- 
CLASPS SCHOOLS VtPONMENTS 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALirOPNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

*w 13AHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
M1NR2S0TA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
.NEVADA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW UERSEY 7 , 
>tfW MEXICO 
NE^KyORK 
NORTfcsCAROLINA 
NOPtH DAKOTA 

OHiO j 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 1 
' RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 1 
VERMONT J 
"VIRGINIA I 
WASHINGTON/ 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
WIST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANOS 
BUR.. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 



41. Id 1 

a. ia$ 

4 1.994 
•41. 172 

16.690 
51 . 189 
1 10*581 

I . 915 
68.945 
84.655 

4,567 
10.801 

144.046 
62.401 
38.957 
20. 155 
48.915 
43.787 
20.818 
66.914 

100.797 
95.004 
61.243 
27.836 
71. 164 

II. 316 
23.495 

9.08$ 
8.96 
86.245 



40 
3.448 



28.432 
914 
10.951 
4,344 

95.906 
37.093 
1 1.544 
2.833 
1.736 
28.003 
18.830 
5.778 
4.737 
48.09* 
32.285 
13.350 
9.853 
12.517 
20.360 
916 
19. 142 
15.219 
34.00B 
7.501 
7.858 
19.044 
1.645 
3. 140 
1.046 
905 
35, >16 



640 
224 
1 .789 
4.384* 
4.034 
854 
1.729 
222 
1.905 
0 

1 .01-1 
386 
735 
16,042 
666 
944 
1.301 
1.814 
4.756 
1 .003 
F 10.<359 
5.988 
2.907 
2.480 
1.053 
2.99? 
469 
589 
453 
748 
8.349 



886 
784 



64 
205 



618 
1 1 

1.238 
204 
3.318 
1.294 
73,1 
15f 
537 
1.338 
3.833 
0 
48 
868 
1,068 
52 
1.031 
1.291 
842 
366 
3.631 
1.226 
1.203 
952 
314 
368 
296 
0 
89 
72 
1.249 




U.S. AND TERRITORIES 2.582.227 938.135 160.367 55.084 
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7 Able D 



wmt* or cmtOtiM ft 



31 vfA*t 0U> SttVtO tW Oirrutvf IOUCAHo*al twi^ku 

ouainq school in At im- itto 



•SMICH lNPAttfO «. 



>*r«OT|0*ULL? 01S1U»5tD » 

'OTHfit oiHf 0 

»t*u JfKi. 4 ! HI"! 11 ,M "'a* 41 ifwwti fM 

cussu cusm «wt$ ctmts eussts sows vi*om«;ni* 



ALASKA 
AtUONA 

CAiirotNu 

COtOKAOO 

CONNECTICUT 

OCLAVAtC 

OlSltlCT t>4 COtU"MU 
UOCI0A 
" QtOtOM 
HAWAII 
I0AM0 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IWI , 
KANSAS 
KlMTUCKV 
LOUISIANA 
MA INC 
MA A U AMD 
•ASSACWStTtS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 

NJSSIS r IA*t , 

NISSOUt! 

MONTANA 

NfMASKA 

MtVAftA 

Nftf MAM»SM|«f 

N2¥ JTASfV 

NtW MC^ICO 

NCN VOtHt 

NOATH CAffOLtM* 

NOtTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

0* t (TON 

t*f NNSVt VAN} A 

rutATO ttCO 

«t«Ot ISLAND 

SOUTH CAtOLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TtNMCSStr 

UXAS 

UTAH 

VfftNONT 

VIAOJNIA 

«' SHI NOT OH 

*tST VlfOINU 

WISCONSIN 

WONIMG 

AMtttCAN SAMOA 

OUAM 

NOftlHCtN MAftlAMAS 
TtUST TIAAITOAICS 
VltGIN ISLANDS 
BUft Or INDIAN A?f Af»$ 

U.S AND TfftAMOtlCS 



51 


1 


1 


3 


. *7 


t 


5 


0 


307 


0 


0 


0 


If 


0 


t 


0 


3*0 




0 


0 


•0 


3 


33 


0 


M 


3 


1 


1 


103 


o 


o 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


»4 


0 


0 


0 


its 


0 


At 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


HA 


• 


0 


0 


1*4 


s 


40 


0 


#4 


17 


0 


? 


35 


0 


0 


0 


34 


0 


0. 


10 


to 


4 


0 


t 


37T 


1 


0 


0 


31 


0 


0 


IA 


34S — 


^Tt , 


1 


0 


• 14 


t57 


430 


lOt 


390 


4 


0 


t 


St 


0 


0 


0 


tl 


31 


0 


0 


• T7 


33 


1 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


s 


1 


0 


0 


It* 


40 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


i it v. 


3 


0 


0 


3tt 


0 


o 


o 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


33 


3 


0 


0 


ft 


* 95 


34 


i 


0 


115 


35 


7\ 


33 


0 


1 




77 


0 


0 


0 


t 


0 


0 


0 


3At 


7 


3 


0 


13 


3 


0 


1 


It 


0 


30 


0 


33 


0 


0 


0 


413 


t 


3 


0 


4 


3 


0 


0 


4 1 


0 


7 


0 


7t 


0 


0 


0 


t 


' 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 










0 


0 


0 


. 0 


10 


0 


0 




.Alt 1 


. 149 


•70 


177 



45 

13 
145 

3 
113 

t 

547 
H3 
0 
50 
174 
0 
<44 
At7 
*5 
33 
14 
33 
0 
It 
40 
4?T 
313 
t7 
0 
AAA 
ft 
7 
3 
5 

m 
o 

7f> 
10' 
0 
3 
33 
55 
0 
45 
Ml 
3 
1ST 
133 

«e 
t 

33 
5 

I . 
0 
15 

O 
0 



0 
15. 



51 
3 

At 
3 

355 
54 

133 
35 
15 

tA 

30 
6 
t? 
A3t 

A I 

5A 

13 

35 

53 * 

43 

tt 

355 

337 
33 
I 

JT5 
A 
t 
0 
5 

303 

0 
5 
35 
O 
A 
I 

55 
AO 
13 
7A 

3 
A7 
311 

3 

0 
51 
1 13 
(A 
309 

0 

0 

0 



3 
3 
5 
10 
T3 
5 
57 
0 

353 
0 
3 
5 

t4 
AO? 
0 
0 
3 
35 
354 
31 
3A5 
3tO 
IW 
35 
3 
33 
3 
0 
0 
7 

315 

O 
A 

33 
0 
0 
I 

14 
•OO 

55 
5 
5 

55A 

355 
A I 

0 

300 
3 
O 

. 5 
O 
O 

o 



I 

0 
0 
0 
31 
55 
31 
5 
0 
0 

o 

0 
0 
A 
51 
0 
I 

33 

too 

AO 
5A 
AA 

33 
A 
3 
3 
0 
0 
I 

13 
3* 

0 
17 

O 
0 
0 
0 



51 
300 
4 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



4.43S 



3.533 5.039 



93* 
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Tabl* D, Contimatd 



at mts oio sitvit) in oi?h*int iooc»no^i invi*>a»inis 
0U*1N3 sooot n*i itit- 1550 



♦ UtVNIMO 0ISA5U0- 



•annuo tt»**oio- 



S*A7t 



ttOUU* 
CLASSIS 



VtfAA&TI SI^MAU 

a asms vows vi 



°lu* tTCAAAt S**A»AU StMMII 
•t&NTSCtm^ aiSHS KKXHSV! 



OtMf» 
IN- 

wis 



AtllONA 
COtO»*00 

District of coun*u 
uo»ioa 

H4NA1 1 

IDAHO ^ 

lOVft 

3AM5AS 

«tN1lK*Y 

iouisiana 

tt4|MT 
Ittft VI AND 

»t4*ACNutri?s 

M| CHI QAM 
HUM SOI A 

•ississif*i 
mssouvi 

|<ONt A**A 
MtttASKA 

NC« MAA»1*1*; 
Nt* JttSlY 
NCV (AfXICO 
MCV 

NOtTH CAtOilNS 

OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 

OttCgN 
MMWS'tVANU 

rtitvTO tico 
■Honr island 

SOUYH CAtOUWA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TfHNtSStf 

1CIAS 

UTAH 

Vfff«ONl 

VIMSNIA 

SHI HOT ON 
US* VIWIH5A 
WlfCOMSIM 
WOMIHO 
AM.. KAN SAIAOA 
QUA* ^ 

wmmm «AttA>as 

7*U5T M»*lT0«lf$ 
¥t«OIN ISLANDS 

Of INDIAN AffAltS 



U 



S. AND TtftftMD*ltS 



353 
1iT 
555 

3V 

1.545* 

AO 

3Ai 

0 
1*0 
4Tt 
41 
439 
1 .OSS 
1*4 
Tit 
453 

~*15- - 
3.134 
AO 
i.JM 
T03 
1.113 
TTt 
U< 
1.530 

eoa 

34S 
H 

**4 

0 
Ait 

TO 
0 
4*5 
t«* 
ITT 
0 
5*3 
4ST 
Ti 

3.50* 
SI 
3 
44*7 
O 
1» 
•54 
114 
t 



55 

St. 143 



4 ' 
41 
14 

sot 

355 
SI 
135 
T3 
t4 

3 * 
A4 
13S 
3T1 
35 
104 
It 

~« 

All 
13 
811 
Ml 
334 
TO 
40 
334 
«• 
O 
O 
3 

411 

O 
It 

0 
0 
«3 
*t 
1T3 
30 
3* 
3S 
1 

I3T 
1.0*3 
3 
O 
153 
3*5 
O 
5 
O 
13 
O 



It 
I.M3 



O 
0 

1 
1 

54 

13 
14 

O 
3T 

O 

O 

O 

O 
5t 

O 

o 
o 

— t- 



113 

3 

13T 
311 

O 
It 

t 

3 

3 

O 

C 

7 
t3 

O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
3 
44 
T35 
J3 
1* 
t 
3t 
453 
31 
O 
0 
4 
O 
0 
o 
o 
o 



o 

l.tftt 



o 

0 

o 
o 

T 

o 

5 

o 
o 
o 
o 
-o 
o 
I 

o 
o 
o 

33 
It 

o 

54 

35 
1 

O 
4 

o 
o 

54 

5 



O 

0 
O 

0 

o 
o 
t 

13 
3 
O 
O 

It 

o 

O 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



o 

311 







}1 


45 


3^0 


•53 


475 


34t 


1 13 


5.0T3 


3 


351 


T13 


5AS 


*A 


143 


0 


0 


343 


74 1 


tSA 


•35 


0 


tM 


13 


14« 




1,T*& 


140 


1.305 


34A 


9.051 


113 


T30 






C13 


3.571 


33t 


TO 


400 


T45 


534 


431 


• 33 
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7U*$ 

UTAH 

VltOINI* 
WASH I MOT ON 
VCST VlWINIA 
WISCONSIN 

A*C»IC*« SAiSCA 
QUA* 

H0STHC9M MAfilAKAS 

ttust ttttnotus 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

mm. or 2 no t ah affairs 

U S. AMD TfMlTOftlfS 



2 SI 


91 99 


1.90 


4.J* 


t M 








18 84 


At 1§ 


41 99 


0 7A 


at 11 


79 -OA 


AH 19 


4 77^ 


62.77 


31 29 

• 


1 19 


79 as 


St 09 


O 00 


1 1 39 


0 00 


0,00 


70>93 


29 17 




100 00 






tt 91 


72. t2 


4 99 


1 t. 




•7 01 


12 99 




0 00 


•2 tO 


17 40 


0 00 


«t 39 


52. *0 


34 72 


0 99" 


1 «t 


79. 12 


9.34 


14 05 




95 22 


3 O 


1 64 


0.00 


100 00 


0 00 


0 00 


20 «7 


39 OS 


33 19 


-7 12 


9.99 


6* 49 


23. 13 




7* 20 


21.4S 


o.oc' 


2 3A 


$-35 


5 42 


94 55 


1 96 


79.99 


15 11 


9. 12 


1 to 




75 44 


22 09 


2.34 


• .AS 


37. 10 


3A.95 


21 51 


79.2* 


• 17,78 


3.01 


C 00 


0.00 


too 00 


0 00 


0.00 


ft 33 


t.ot 


92 65. 


4.94 


27. tf* 


19 39 


4» '** 


4 2A 


2.99 


81.99 


32 7* 


3 91 


38 9* 


49.52 


14.53 


7 00 



19 92 

19 22 
23 63 
37 91 

31 40 
£5 26 
15.99 
20.01 
90.79 
1.73 
100.00 
O 51 
0-55 
9 92 
o 00 
24 tt 
0.00 



tl tl 

71 t7 
69 37 
43 A4 
6 t3 
17 44 
95 40 
50.00 
47.94 
24.94 
4 35 
0.00 
51 96 
93 91 
47 13 
100 00 
O.CO 
100 00 



SO. 29 20.31 
31. 42 41.94 



10 99 
O 78 
6 5$ 
17 49 
99 78 
50 00 
3 11 
32.79 
2t.03 
12 50 
69 30 

0.00 

41. 13 
5.39 
9.2t 

o 00 

75 14 

0 00 

.95 92 



29.36 
23.35 



10 29 
t 13 

0 44 

1 46 
24 09 

1 16 
6 23 
1 23 

4 01 
1 76 

5 62 
o 00 

6 70 
O 14 

35 67 
0.00 
O 00 
O 00 
4 06 



3.56 



34.94 


3* 41 


*J 




5f 13 


43x91 


4 51 


0 75 


46 99 


9 75 


42 2' 




49 64 


7 91 


42 46 




16.35 


91 Ot 


0 30 


36.93 


49 01 


13 8* 


0 20 


59 77 


19 A3 


20 17 


0 63 


19 34 


75 1A 


0 00 


5 52 


0.00 . 


72 00 


28 CO 


0 00 




10000 






5O.03 


29.30 


17 10 


6 59 


42 96 


31 55 


25 49 




21 72 


40 75 


37 53 


0 00 


24.37 


97 20 


8 «8 


0 05 


17 79 


43.32 


36 CI 


3 01 


32 94 


39 92 


35 28 . 


5 36 


26 29 


30 71 


42 63 


C 37 


23 *m 


17 96 


52 03 


1 33 


19 95 


43 39 


39 95 


3 54 


57 23 


12.50 


27 73 


49.45 


16 35 


34.33 


1 37 


79.35 


14.99 


9 46 


1 20 


*JQ 49 


56 66 


0. 15 


0 70 


93 39 


23.51 


14.01 


0 12 


37.94 


21 16 


37 36 


3.85 


70 It 


19.71 


10 06 


0 oc 


49 37 


9.96 


43. 75 


0.00 


9.99 


59 40 


33 91 


0 00 


49 59 


48 19 


0 00 


3.: » 


97.^3 


5 19, 


35 90 


' 1.20 


25.29 


39.89 


33.47 


1 38 



4S.U9 
46 11 
25 57 
20 16 
37 01 
63 OS 
39 79 
O 37 
37.93 
53 «5 
97 12 
57.80 
44.21 

37 31 
91 39 
34 35 

38 76 
36.57 

4 50 
87 78 
13 00 
65 32 



93 86 

AO S3 



It 91 
9 61 

45 80 
60 19 
34 J3 
31 39 
43 20 
S7 14 
9 91 
45 45 
3 SO 
18 38 
37.05 
6.74 
7.78 
35.48 
70.97 
32 66 
75 33 
8.79 
88 pO 
34 98 



100.00 
4 39 



37 90 



34 95 

43 66 
38 63 
17 83 
26 *4 
IS 03 
15 37 
33 36 
50 66 
. 1 64 

35 61 
23. 60 
23. 19 
46.99 
30 94 
29 40 

0.27 
38 ir 
20 1 
2 71 
O 00 
O 00 



1 .75 
20.35 



0 03 

1 43 



00 
60 

33 
94 
73 
(3 
29 
O 35 
3 77 
O 31 
0.54 
9 07 
O 00 
O 79 

3 48 

o 00 
2 71 
O 00 
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Table E, Continued 



PfRCtNT Of CXUOtCN 3 • 2t YEAR* OiO SttVfO IN OIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVlQONMCNTS 
DURING SCHOCL YEAR 1979- \9%0 



•VISUALLY HANOI CAPPEO ♦ ♦• 



STATE 



OEAT 6L1N0 « 

REGULAR SEPARATF St> A* AT { OTHER 8IGUIA8 SEPARATE SEPARATf OTHfR EM- 

CU««S CLASSES SCHOOL VlRONNfNTS CLASSES CLASSES SCHOOL VIRONMFNTS 

ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
At S ZONA 
ARKANSAS 

California 
colorado 
connecticut 

DELAWARE 

01 STRICT Of COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
HAWAII 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
10* A 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MA |NC 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVAOA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY ♦ 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH OAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH OAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 





It. 21 


22 0 1 


0*55 


9 


.79 


36 


59 


53 66 


0.00 


BR. 37 


4 


.91 


29 00 


1 . 92 










100 00 


69. 5G 


1 


.79 


29. 74 












{ 100 00 


■ 


42 ! 40 


o.ss 




0. 88 


93.33 


16 


67 


• 




50.31 


48 


99 


0. 27 


0 <3 


5 


.61 


93 


06 


0 93 


1 40 


BR. 97 


17 


40 


13 . 54 




* a 


27 


25% 00 


36.36 


36 36 


TC 69 


7 


19 


t j 19 


v 9« 










• 


94. }7 


t7 


.29 


20. 24 


9 • 33 


13 


64 


96 


36 


0 00 


0 00 


49.29 


17 


24 


34.48 


0.00 


0 00 


0 


00 


90 00 


20 00 


79.42 


20.58 


• 


- 


1 


56 


98 


44 


45.91 


21.35 


32 . 4B 


0.5B 


* 6 


99 


77 


21 


53 49 


2 33 


47^06 


39 


22 


in. 73 








90.97 


39. 13 




40.39 


14 


79 


.4 93 


0,00 


o 


00 


13 


89 


96 11 


0 00 


99.99 


3t 


59 


8 . 48 


0.07 


33 


93 


37 


50 


28 57 


^ 0 00 


80.00 


15.59 


29. 74 


4 . 66 


54 


00 


43 


00 


4 00 


0 00 


42 . 73 


23.94 


24 95 


8. 79 






61 


54 


33.46 


91 .79 


12 


35 


25. 50 


0. 40 


2 


65 


0 


00 


90 27 


7 .08 


54 . 24 


5 


54 


39 . 48 


0. 74 


65 


53 


17 


24 


*13 79 


3 <5 

* 


49.91 


24 


23 


39 62 


0 34 






13 


36 


67 .74 


90. It 


13 


99 


10 93 


15 30 


0 


00 


100.00 


0 00 


0.00 


97 . 24 


1 


71 


40 29 


0 79 


20 00 


3 


96 


77 14 


0.00 


79.20 


14 


81 


5 70 


1 29 


79 


90 


14 


76 


5*. 54 

■"" 


1.11 


97.97 


2£.G3 


2 . 54 


■ *B 












97 22 


tO. 99 


1 . 35 


0.45 


2 


37 


3 


37 


95 45 


0 00 


49. 97 


14 


81 


36 . 30 


2 . 22 






36 


36 


45 45 

• 


18. 18 


72.39 


13 


15 


14.18 


0.31 












29. 13 


3 


02 


70. 85 


0.00 


7 


69 


0 


00 


92 31 


0 00 


95. 79 


7 


49 


26 . 74 


0.00 










* 




^7B. 12 


10 


45 


0. 00 


13 . 43 












■ 


91 .90 


• 3.05 


4 . 58 


0. 76 


50 


00 


0 


00 


50 00 


0.00 


79.90 


15 


90 


7 . 20 


0. 40 


94 


53 


3 


93 


1 .55 


0.00 


70.29 


19 


04 


13.27 


0.40 














68.63 


3 


32 


27.41 


0 64 


4 


76 


9 


52 


33 33 


52.38 


20 24 


45 


24 


33 33 


1 19 


0 


00 


0 


00 


1O0 00 


0 CO 


69 38 


21 


91 


6 15 


0 56 












50 47 


12 


93 


35.03 


1 58 


5 


88 


83 


35 


5.88 


5 88 


93.77 


2 


B2 


3.38 


0 33 










41 93 


43 


21 


13.33 


1 84 


43 


33 


43. 


86 


11 43 


2 38 




B. 


91 


90 03 


3 06 






9. 


17 


83. n 


7 67 


B8.97 


9 


90 


18 97 


5 17 


35 


00 






75 00 


91 20 


7. 


94 


0.86 




4. 


76 


76 


19 


• 9 52 


9.52 


32 91 


8 


70 


38 70 












too 00 




99.39 


5 


55 


26. 10 


1.95 


0. 


00 


43. 


48 


56.52 


0 00 


73.94 


19. 


B4 


5.92 


0 61 


7 . 


6f 


20.65 


99.02 


2 72 


40 95 


2. 


71 


39.57 


17 07 


4 


35 


0 


00 


91.30 


4 35 


79.35 


14. 


13 


9.52 


0 00 


23 


53 


76 


47 


0 00 


0 OO 


19.75 


2. 


37 


76.51 


1.36 


34 


79 


10 


43 


54 78 


O.OO 


94.47 


34. 


87 


0 33 


0.33 


6 


67 


80 00 


13 33 


4B.2B 


9 


19 


40.93 


4.63 


9.09 


0. 


00 


90.91 


0 00 


3.73 


60 


27 


36.00 


0 00 


0. 


00 


0. 


00 


100 00 


0.00 


47.22 


41. 


B7 


11.11 


0 00 


0. 


00 


0. 


00 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


100.00 


0,00 


0.00 


0. 


00 


100. 


00 


0 00 


0.00 


97.23 






f2 77 












too 00 



76,19 14.29 



U.S. AND TERRITORIES 



97. 05 



21.88 



1.43 



38 23 22.47 



36 24 
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Table E f Continued 



PERCENT OF CHILDREN 3 - 21 YEARS OL& SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR, 1973-1980 

+ TOTAL * 



REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE OTHER EN- 
STATE CLASSES CLASS|S SCHOOL VIRONMENTS 



ALABAMA 


57. 


81 


40. 


32 


0. 


97 


C. 


90 


ALASKA 


85. 


20 


10. 


41 


4. 


27 


0. 


1 1 


ARI20NA 


74. 


48 


19. 


56 


3. 


59 


2. 


$7 


ARKANSAS 


80. 


97 


8. 


45 


10. 


20 


0. 


38 


CALIFORNIA 


67. 


25 


' 30. 


51 


1 . 


23 


1 . 


02 


COLORADO 


28. 


80 


65. 


52 


3. 


05 


2. 


63 


CONNECTICUT 


77. 


90 


18. 


03 


2. 


86 


1 . 


21 


DELAWARE 


73. 


98 


i?. 


43 


1 . 


42 


2. 


16 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


38. 


78 


27. 


66 


35. 


35 


8. 


21 


FLORIDA 


75. 


09 


23. 


72 




- - 


1 . 


19 


GEORGIA 


78. 


16 


*17. 


47 


1 . 


01 


3. 


37 


HAWAII 


40. 


84" 


54. 


88 


4. 


28 




- 


IDAHO 


59. 


96 


30. 


67 


9. 


00 


0. 


36 


ILLINOIS 


66. 


67 


23; 


93 


8. 


99 


0. 


41 


INDIANA 


63. 


28 


34. 


21 


0. 


78 


1 1 . 


72 


IOWA 


65. 


04 • 


26. 


62 


J. 


53 


6. 


81 


KANSAS 


60. 


96 


30. 


68 


5. 


1 1 


3. 


25 


KENTUCKY 


74. 


95 


18. 


78 ■ 


4 . 


25 


2. 


02 


LOUISIANA 


56. 


64 


30. 


47 


11. 


48 


1 . 


40 


MAINE 


86 


62 


« 6. 


34 


4. 


66 


2. 


39 


MARYLAND « 


64 


99 


18. 


71 


12 


40 


3. 


89 


MASSACHUSETTS 


78 


19 


14*. 


89 


5 


70 


1 . 


2 1 


MICHIGAN ^ 


68 


64 


27. 


54 


2 


60 


1 . 


22 


MINNESOTA 


81 


86 


13 




3 


82 


1 . 


25 


MISSISSIPPI 


73 


25 


22 


02 


3 


82 


0 


90 


MISSOURI 


74 


19 


2 1 


78 


3 


58 


0 


46 


MONTANA 


82 


16 


12 


23 


3 


50 


2 


12 


NE8RASKA 1 


84 


29 


13 


46 


2 


25 


0 


00 


NEVADA 


82 


72 


9 


50 


5 


25 


2 


53 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


82 


. 10 


8 


59 


7 


92 


1 


39 


NEW JERSEY 


64 


79 


27 


54 


6 


69 


0 


99 


NEW MEXICO' 




- 




V 




- 




- 


NEW YORK 


4 1 


.51 


-51 


15 


5 


.63 


1 


71 


NORTH CAROLINA 


81 


.43 


* 13 


06 


3 


.95 


1 


56 


NORTH DAKOTA 


69 


. 19 


25 


.82 


4 


.26 


0 


74 


OHIO 


56 


.76 


34 


• 16 


7 


.01 


2 


.06 


OKLAHOMA 


82 


.78 


13 


.89 


2 


.09 


0 


.64 


OREGON 


83 


.79 


12 


.60 


1 


.25 


2 


.35 


PENNSYLVANIA 


42 


.29 


4£ 


. 13 


12 


.68 


1 


.90 


PUERTO RICO 


0 


.63 


55 


>40 


36 


.08 


7 


.89 


RHODE ISLAND 


79 


.40 


13 


.68 


4 


.88 


2 


.04 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


79 


67 


1S 


.98 


0 


.4 1 


0 


.94 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


• 76 


. 75 


.16 


. 95 


5 


. 6 1 


O 


CO 
DO 


TENNESSEE 


79 


.92 


10 


.66 


5 


.99 


3 


.42 


TEXAS 


*1 


.01 


1 1 


.55 


i 


00 


2 


.43 


UTAH 


80 


.02 . 


10 


.'44 




.27 


1 


.28 


VERMONT 


84 


.33 


12 


.38 


3 


. 12 


0 


. 17 


VIRGINIA * 


63 


.89 


2C 


:3 • 


8 


.09 


1 


.54 


WASHINGTON 


54 


49 


43 




1 


.90 


0 


.24 


WEST VIRGINIA 


73 


. 17 


18 


.09 


6 


. 17 


2 


.57 


WISCONSIN 


62 


.48 


34 


.86 % 


1 


.95 


0 


.71 


WYOMING 


53 


.06 


25 


.39 


13 


.83 


7 


.73 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


19 


.44 


65 


.73 


1 


.21 


3 


.63 


GUAM - 


78 


.73 


9 


<M 


1 1 


14 


0 


.21 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


















TRUST TERRITORIES 


















VIRGIN ISLANDS 


3 


81 




.94 


6 


.58 


0 


67 


BUR. OF INOIAN AFFAIRS 


75 


.74 


17 


.81 


6 


.4 1 


0 


04 


U.S.' A NO TERRITORIES 


67 


.70 


25 


45 


5 


13 


1 


71 
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Appendix 4 



) ERJC 



J 57 



•I 



Table A 

* » * 

^ NUMBER OF SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS EMPLOY CO ANNUAL I 

SINCE SCHOOL YEAR 1976 - 197? 
TO SERVE HANOI CAMEO CHILDREN 0-21 YEARS OLO 



► MCNTALLV RETARDED ♦ ♦ LEARNING 0ISA8LE0 ♦ 

TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACH1RS TEACHERS TEACHERS 
EMPLOYEO EMPLOvEO EMPLOVEO EMPLOYED EMPLOYEO EMPlOyVo EMPLOYEO ENPLOYEO 



STATE 


1978-77 


1977-79 


1976-79 


1979-60 


1976-77 


1877-78 


1979-79 


1979-90 


ALABAMA 


2 .475 


2,323 


2,092 


2.264 


314 


463 


663 


461 


ALASKA 


112 


91 


M 


119 


279 


337 


302 


233 


ARIZONA 


1 ,026 




• 1.1 


644 


1.093 


973 


1.430 


1,547 


ARKANSAS 


• 14 


• 23 


•46 


954 


239 


411 


630 


719 


CALIFORNIA 


x 3,210 


3,443 


3.3M4 


9.392 


4.933 


6.722 


7,871 


3,826 


COL0RAOO 


•60 


746 


675 


999 


1.209 


1.268 


1.299 


1,415 


CONNECTICUT 


1, 197 


£45 


691 


691 


1,337 


1.095 


1.249 


1.249 


OELAWAR* 


213 


222 


247 


190 


320 


295 


487 


522 


DISTRICT Or COLUMBIA 


275 


272 


202 


199 


132 


126 


47 


200 


r LURlUI 


2,761 


•2,994 


2.351 


2, 120 


1,509 


1.765 


2.302 


2.735 




2 ,319 


2,319 


2, 136 


2.260 


935 


835 


1,305 


1.499 


HAWAII 


176 


, 173 


173 


135 


293 


393 


393 


462 


I0AH0 


203 


197 


239 


223 


373 


410 


431 . 


409 


ILL INOIS 


4, 104 


3; 653 


3,962 


4, 162 


2,963 


3,664 


4.291 


4.996, 


INDIANA 


1 »(87 


2,256 


2. 256 


2,351 


279 


636 


536 


1.053 


IOWA 


1 ,224 


1,435 


1 ,607 


1,676 


1,036 


1,117 


1.706 


1.740 


KANSAS 


790 


797 


626 


742 


659 


642 


699 


802 


KENTUCKY 


1 ,661 


2,436 • 


1 ,964 


1,649 


« 635 


1.372 


905 


1.035 


LOUISIANA 


1 ,963 


1,739 


T.730 


1.653 


764 


699 


1.531 


3.296 


MAINE 


219 


139 


903 


Jk90 


176 


216 


696 


i 404 


MARYLAND _« \ 


1 ,349 


1 ,207 


1 .346 


1,447 


1,712 


1,774 


2.052 


2.264' 


MASSACHUSETTS* 


1 ,609 


1 ,£•• 


1.654 


1,610 


1.005 


1.392 


1.379 


- 1.999 


PICHIulN 


3,362 


3,362 


■' 3,354 


3,061 


1.259 


1,258 ' 


1.837 


1.468 


MINNESOTA 


1 ,679 


1,606 


1 ,671 


1,740 


1.905 


2.272 


2,359 


2.686 


MISSISSIPPI 


1 .2911 


1,361 


1,631 


1,460 


' 272 


329 


612 


638 


MIVSDIPI 


1 ,923 


2,042 


1 ,997 


654' 


1.094 


1.33? 


1,752 


1.931 


MONTANA 


246 


246 




- 257 


442 


442 


- 


91 


NEBRASKA 


726 


726 


759 


602 


227 


227 


227 


206 


NEVAOA 


139 


14 1 


107 


107 


254 


269 


339 


33' 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


161 


161 


226 


229 


161 


181 


& 223 


228 


NEW JERSEY 


1 ,436 


1 ,612 


1 ,269 


1 ,376 


1,231 


1 ,372 


1,956 


3.113 


NEW MEXICO 




•> 


* 


- 






- 


- 


NEW YORK 


4. 195 


4, 195 


3.522 


3,529 


2,396 


2.399 


3.282 


4,060 


NORTH CAROLINA 


3,043 


2,375, 


2.691 


2,650 


419 


731 


1 .095 


1 .436 


NORTH OAKOTA 


194 


205 


211 


236 


128 


149 


155 


159 


OHIO 


4 070 


4 157 


6 643 


D«9iD 


1 ,636 


1 ,738 


2 .602 


2 .993 


OKLAHOMA 


•99 


991 


l! 139 


1.062 


834 


779 


1. 13b 


1.131 


OREGON 


406 


390 


373 


367 


729 


•38 


479 


496 


PENNSYLVANIA 


6.162 


<.*91 


3.697 


3.697 


1.397 


2.392 


2.223 


2.223 


PUERTO RICO 


506 


463 


366 


399 


31 


77 


55 


57 


RHODE ISLAND 


190 


176 


246 


2rs 


195 


286 


300 


367 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1.929 


2.026 


1.634 


1.577 


469 


625 


637 


799 


SOUTH OAKOTA 


196 


163 


190 


166 


139 


25 


153 


105 


TENNESSEE 


1.465 


1,577 


1.556 


1,663 


1.640 


933 


919 


934 


TEXAS 


1.934 


4.961 


1.843 


3,271 


1.878 


4.493 


3.275 


6.552 


UTAH 


149 


290 


344 


226 


10 


311 


349 


375 


VERMONT 


106 


169 


196 


236 


47 


89 


132 


< 140 


VIRGINIA 


1.696 


1,653 


1.667 


1.365 


966 


1.222 


1.432 


1.914 


WASHINGTON 


979 


930 


775 


61* 


517 


715 


727 


1.098 


WEST VIRGINIA 


•92 


640 


•66 


1,073 


272 


294 


330 


650 


WISCONSIN 


1.771 


1.772 


1.666 


1.760 


1.245 


1.425 


1.652 


1.750 


WYOMING 


139 


106 


96 


114 


238 


276 


312 


287 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


• 


• 


6 


9 


2 


2 


15 


6 


OUAM < * 


44 


•5 






6 








NORTHERN MARIANAS 




3 








0 






T8US? TERRITORIES 


• 


9 


12 




4 


10 


30 




VIRGIN ISLANDS 


46 


46 






7 


6 






SUA. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 


60 


90 


127 


116 


47 


95 


126 


115 


U.S. AND TERRITORIES 


71.661 


75,755 . 


70.922 


66.651 


44.003 


63.933 


*2.60S 


74.992 
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r - T«bl« A» Continued 

MUM9CR V^VlCUt EDUCATION TEACHERS EMPLOVEO AAMAJALLV 
SINCE SCHOOL TEAR - 1977 

TO' ***V| HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 0 • Jfl VURS OLO 



^5 



EMOTIONALLY 0ISTUN9ID- ♦ ♦ INPAIRCO ♦ 

TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS "ACHMS J"CHERS 



STATC 



ENPLQYIO 


EMPLOVEO 


CWLOVCO 


1979-77 


1977-79 


1979-79 


79 


197 


419 


30 


23 


29 


440 


343 


390 


27 


42 


30 


2.304 


3.194 


3.239 


347 


421' 


349 


to* 


444 


304 


171 


199 


194 


107 


309 


94 


• 35 


999 


917 


991 


991 


709 


34 


90 


§0 


/ 44 


29 


34 


2.972 


•40 


2.029 


' 114 


219 


' 219 


201 


332 


t,22 


226 


322 


327 


166 


379 


204 


229 


279 


310 


23 


139 . 


414 


271 


193 


243 


1 .Off 


1.114 


1.103 


1 .356 


1.399 


1.991 


240 


279 


331 


• 


1 1 


29 


491 


939 


939 


49 


44 




126 


129 


129 


23 


31 


32 


172 


1**2 


212 


990 


1.079 


791 

• 


3.230 


2.230 


3. 143 


229 


299 


331 


19 


1 1 




210 


324 


439 


27 


41 


90 


102 


141 


192 


1.090 


997 


917 


20 


29 


39 


92 


77 


99 


349 


220 


229 


29 


" 7 


21 


395 


141 


219 


399 


992 


994 


49 


137 


200 


26 


73 


92 


294 


399 


424 


399 


399 


399 


97 


99 


72 


994 


709* 


901 


39 


39 


30 


0 


0 


• 0 


0 


1 






0 




9 


9 


11 


4 


• 




» 10 


39 


92 


21.709 


20.743 


23.299 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT v 
OILAWARC 

DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
XAWAII 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
I OKA 
KANSAS 
KCNTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
MC9RASKA . 
NEVAOA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY , 
NCW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OACGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTC RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH' OAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
.VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WIST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM M 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
9UR. Of INDIAN AfrAIRS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES' 



344 
32 
433 
99 
2.1*6 
^99 
306 
220 
204 
^074 
^949 
41 
30 
2.219 
327 
329 
393 
219 
374 
297. 
404 
1.391 
1.309 
147 
33 
M2 
1 



V 



32 
214 
2.136 

3.9*7 
994 

19 
923 

79 
134 
917 

39 

79 
339 

19 
219 
644 
364 
112 
442 
314 
211 
•92 

30 



97 

24.709 



149 

49 
O 
190 
991 * 
329 

92 

20 
709 
490 

90 
1.999 
493 

27 

372 
1 

419 

1.909 
1.370 
999 
291 
994 
109 

39 

191 

1.291 

1.296 

10 
O 

292' 
199 

17 
0' 
496 

1 

940 
1.924 

O 
O 
913 

207 
930 
0 
2 
1 

7 
4 
• 

19.392 



302 






94 


94 


99 


24 


103 


• 


172 




313 


799 


994 


991 


373 


392 


436 


S9 




. 0 


9 


2 


2 




10 


14 


797 


797 


929 


490 


491 


924 






19 




m 


0 


1 . HI 


1 794 


1 .967 


719 


719 


14 


7 


99 


99 


403 


432 


0 


291 




999 


42 


143 


120 


249 


333 


239 


1 990 


1.930 


2.309 


1 270 


o 


1.296 


949 


759 


93 1 c 




13 


391 


719 


947 


913 


199 




90 


292 


,292 


213 


44 


\90 


90 


191 


Sfoi 


203 


1 .349 


1. 194 


246 


1.299 


1.-701 


2. 149 


49 


391 


497 




0 


0 






1.299 


' 224 


339 


419 


191 


179 


195 




1.999 


1.999 


23 


12 


97 


19 


143 


25 


419 


'431 


415 


90 


129 




907 


499 




1.919 


79 


1.941 


94 


97 


340 


0 


0 


17 


999 


991 


927 


91 


29 


399 


293 


121 


193 


1.009 


1.0^9 


1.139 


R 


10 




2 


v« 


2 


3 






0 






7 


10 




9 






24 


41 


39 


19.799 


19.105 


24.170 
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Table A, Continued 



Eft Of SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACMm EMPLOvEO ANNUALLY 

SINCE SCHOOL YEAR 1976 - 1977 
TO SERVE MANOtCAmO CHlUMEN O - 21 YEARS OLO 



OTHER 

'HEALTH INPAIBZO- 



OtTHOPEOICALLY 
IMPAIREO 



STATE 



I UC !5!5 ** aCh1 "* ."IACHCRS TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS 
EMPLOvEO (MPLOVEO EMPLOVEO EMPLOVEO IMPLOVfO EMPLOY EO EMPLOYED EMPLOvEO 
1976-77 1977-79 W79-79 1979-90 1976-77 1977-79 1171 -79 1979-90 



ALABAMA 
ALASKA **V > 
ARIZONA Y 
ARKANSAS . 
CALirOMNM 
CO LOR A 00 
CONNECTICUT 
OEL AWARE 

01STR1CT OF COLUMBIA 

r LOR I OA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

tow* 

KANSAS ' 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NCVAOA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
• NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH OAKOTA , 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 

TEXAS * 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. AMD TERRITORIES 



• 1 
• 

1 

SO 
411 

36 

1 

21 
2O0 
192 
12ft 

25 

102 
•5 
29 

iCi 
127 

21 
12R 

185 
136 

C O 
1 

a 

20 
131 
343 

1.B5R 

41 

0 
•6 

O 
24 

21 
O 
124 
2 

270 

64 

9 
11 
9 

to 

34 
4 

1 

O 

9 

O 



4.B75 



9 
7 
SO 
492 

20 

If 
141 
152 



6? 
74 
170 
44 
92 

117 
155 
301 

• 

1 

25 
131 
3ft 

1.659 
34 
4 



11 

13 
1 
• 

1 

106 
959 
6 
5 
35 
117 
• 1 
42 
14 
1 

O 
5 
2 
t 

B.134 



3* 

2B3 

1B3 

- O 

191 

72 



110 
129 
4P 

142 
29 * 

r 

446 
194 
14 



25 
194 
14 

1.544 
33 
4 

317 



29 



9 
4 
134 
962 
9 
6 
6 
19 
49 
43 
2 
2 



19 

2 
63 
10 
617 

O 
63 

0 

6 

206 
132 



1 

131 

O 

<5 
O 
319 

271 
O 
97 
91 

O 
?*\ 
t>4 
139 

2. 179 
91 
O 
0 
29 
12 



O 
9 

3 
139 
22 
12 
21 

9 
67 
92 
39 

2 



4.919 



9. 124 



99 

10 
79 
64 

645 
64 
111 
29 
21 
214 
109 
15 
12 
705 
53 
67 
17 
3) 
*H 
II 
th' 
243 
32? 
97 
19 
91 
13 
43 
19 
121 
91 

^54 
40 
2 

200 
36 
27 
503 
4 
16 
67 
11 
35 
460 
I 
5 
B9 
39 
47 
119 
9 
1 

0 

3 
2 
3 

9.344 



30 
' 9 
19 
64 

372 
99 
29 
31 
13 
161 
109 
20 
1 

401 
59 
76 
19 
23 
97 

75 
279 
323 
«C7 
14 
91 
13 
43 
19 
121 



154 
95 

217 
91 
23 
302 
19 
9 
73 
O 
437 

12 
6 
39 

27 



117 y/ 

y 



33 
19 
29 

690 
97 

26 
35 
29 
99 
96 
20 
2 

29? 
59 

117 
16 
19 
• 66 
61 
99 

276 

191 
ZZ 

91 

43 
11 
151 
45 

232 
131 
3 

31 
33 
333 
12 
91 
97 
16 
195 
1.495 
16 
6 
92 
115 
90 
145 



47 
12 
39 
12 

657 
35 
26 
33 
29 

195, 
25 
22 
2 

367 

53 
119 

14 

19 

43 
" 19 

94 

16 
959 

32 

49 

94 

75 

y 

' - 11 
153 
64 

244 
60 

0 
309 

33 

25 
333 

12 
9 , 

99 

16 
193 
251 

13 

21 

36 

4C 

35 
123 
2 



O 
3 
4 
3 

4.733 



5.699 



4.727 
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Tabl* A* Continued 

NUMBE* Of SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS tIRKOVEO 5NMUALLV 
SINCE SCHOOL VIA* 1R79 - 1977 
TO SERVE HANDICAPPEO CHILDREN 0-21 YEARS OLO 



$TnT| 



TEACHER* 
EMPLOYED 
1R79-77 



--NULTIHANDICAPPEO 

TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS 

EMPLOYED BNPLOUO ENPLOYEO EMPLOY EO 

1977-79 1979-19 1970-90 1979-77 



4 HAtO Of HEARING / DEAF* 



TEACHERS TEACHERS 
EMPLOY EO EMPLOYED 
1977-7S 1979-79 



TEACHERS 
EMPLOY EO 
1979-90 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DC L AWARE 

OISTRIpX Of COLUMBIA 
FLORID** 
GEORGIA 
HAWAII 
IOAH0 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
. MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW 'YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH OAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH OAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 



210 


172 


913 


49 


37 


, 109 






9 


22 


20 


29 


_ 


GO 


229 


190 


91 


97 






99 


• 71 


91 


99 




- 


- 


947 


992 


1.029 


_ 


- 


99 


133 


139 


142 






100 


339 


999 


29 




' 4 




40 


29 


21 




297 




30 


33 


19 






1 


299 


221 


499 








327 


327 


197 


29 


25 




92 


90 


90 




4 




^ 99 


. 11 
993 


17 




*.071 


21 


999 


929 


110, 




129 


219 


231 


231 






99 


194 


249 


299 






19 


99 


102 


99 




GO 


99 


123 


291/. 


93 




99 


149 


209 


202 






129 


29 ' 


29 


79 






249 


124 


117 


129 






IS 


219 


319 


949 






' 149 


443 


m43 


499 






0 


71 


141 


174 




43 


90 


107 


21 


113 






79 


190 


139 


140 






20 


19 


19 








9 


99 


99 


99 








23 


23 


29 






11 


40 


40* 


92 






175 


199 


229 


129 















127 



175 



109 

29 
133 

33 
973 
139 

29 

27 
9 

374 

199 
92 
19 

971 

219 

294 

100 
73 

119 
24 

129- 

999 

999 

179 
34 

114 
41 
90 
29 
97 

379 







419 


419 


913 


934 


97 


92 


213 


219 


290 


312 




0 


9 


21 


23 


15 


227 


249 


391 


373 


421 


357 


190 


101 


109 


99 


99 


105 




39 


49 


40 


199 


159 


93 


93 


942 


409 


395 


395 


9 


9 


90 


77 


99 


99 




0 


19 


2 


24 


1 




29 


194 


140 


141 


99 




21 


32 


12 


29 


23 




211 


230 


137 


192 


203 




2T1 


919 




939 


405 




109 


9 


19 


32 


49 




19 


33 


21 


20 


22 




477 


222 


270 


297 


149 




92 


127 


79 


137 


90 




31 


99 


97 


114 


74 






199 


199 


227 


193 




w 


29 


31 


24 


33 




2 


3 


3 


2 


2 






9 


12 












3 








/ ! 


12 


12 


29 








9 












4 


9 


9 


10 


.231 


,3.973 


9.799 


9.709 


9.239 


x 9.499 
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Table A, Continued 



NUMBER OF SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS EMPLOYED ANNUA?. LY 
SINCE SCHOOL YEAR 1976 - 1977 
TO SERVE HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 0 • 21 YEARS OLD 



-VISUALLY HANOICAPPED- 



TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS 
EMPLOYED EMPLOYED EMPLOYED &ULLOYED 
STATE 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 l\?79-80 



ALABAMA 


6 


23 


17 


42 


ALASKA 


5 


4 


6 


5 


ARIZONA 


100 


38 


32 


61 


ARKANSAS 


43 


45 


46 


4 


CALIFORNIA 


1 *06 


454 


432 


401 


COLORADO 


43 


48 


46 


• 50 


CONNECTICUT 


69 


66 


31. 


31 


DELAWARE 


12 


8 


-^-10 


'tr 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


92 


25 


87 


1*4 


FLORIDA 


109 


132 


163 


160 


GEORGIA 


86 


86 


75 


84 


HAWAII 


5 


9 


9 


10 


IDAHO 


44 


7 


8 


9 


ILLINOIS 


189 


221 


256 


261 


INDIANA 


77 * 


95 


95. 


lb 


IOWA 


48 


38 


1 17^ 




KANSAS 


40 


44 


38 


>s 33 


KENTUCKY 


41 


106 


26 


25 


LOUISIANA 


. 56 


85 


73 


32 


MAINE 


- 


17 


60 


26 


MARYLAND 


52 


42 


1 12 


107 


MASSACHUSETTS 


160 


117 


138 


63 


MICHIGAN 


136 


136 


140 


94 


MINNESOTA 


42 


65 V " 


' 58 


46 


MISSISSIPPI 


22 


* 6 


41 


1 1 


MISSOURI 


22 


65 


62 


36 


MONTANA 


1 


1 


- 


6 


NEBRASKA 


33 


33 


33 


25 


NEVADA 


8 


8 


9 


9 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


20 


20 


26 


26 


NEW JERSEY 


113 


128 


21 


105 


NEW MEXICO 




- 


- 




NEW YORK 


356 


356 


335 


499 


NORTH CAROLINA 


63 


68 


95 


91 


NORTH DAKOTA 




12 


3 


4 


OHIO 


119 


1 15 


139 


122 


OKLAHOMA 


30 


30 


10 


* 29 


OREGON 


34 


12 


94 


31 


PENNSYLVANIA 


193 


177 


127 


127 


PUERTO RICO 


7 


15 


2 


3 


RHODE ISLAND 


I 


1 


2 


0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


94 


EO 




45 


SOUTH DAkOTA 


13 


12 


17 > 




TENNESSEE 


145* 


70 


75 




TEXAS 


64 


103 


725 


J 1 18 


UTAH 


1 


10 


13 


21 


VERMONT 


61 


3 


3 


1 


VIRGINIA 


54 


154 


39 


61 


WASHINGTON 


18 


15 


33 


1 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1 33 


35 


48 


43 


.WISCONSIN 


80 


77 


1 13 


86 


WYOMING 


4 


5 


3 


3 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


1 


1 


1 


1 


GUAM 


4 


3 






NORTHERN MARIANAS 




0 






TRUST TERRITORIES 


4 


4 


14 




VIRGIN ISLANDS 


2 


1 






BUR. OF INOIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


4 


( S 


8 


U.S. A NO TERRITORIES 


3.470 


3.534 


V 

4.235 


3.365 
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Table A, Continued 



NUMBER or SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS EMPLOYEO A***J*LLY 
SINCE SCHOOL YEAR 1976 - 1977 
. TO SERVE HANDXCAPPEO CHILDREN 0 - 21 YEARS OLO 



•OEAF •BLIND- 



TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS 
E*PLOYEO EMPLOYEO EMPLO*EO EMPLOYEO 
STATE - 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 

ALABAMA 83 5 8 ][ 

ALASKA • . 9 

ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORAOO 

CONNECTICUT " " 

OELAWARR " 0 

DISTRICT OF COLUWIA 
FLORIOA 
GEORGIA 
HAWAII 
IDAHO 

ILLINOIS - ' 

I ND I ANA 
IOWA ' 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
• LOUISIANA 
MAINE 

MARYLAND * * ; " 

MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI " 3 

MONTANA " " " q 

NEBRASKA * 8 ° 

•NEVADA • " 

NEW HAMPSHIRE - J 

NEW JERSEY * • * v 

NEW MEXICO " * 

NEW YORK " oa 1<I 

NORTH CAROLINA - n 

7 

187 



• 1 
76 
8 
0 

6 4 

1 1 
26 
17 
' 1 
0 

6 

10 
83 
0 
3 
9 
0 

49 16 
0 
0 

5 1 



4 



.NOftTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA " u '°' 

OREGON " ' 

108 9 
0 
2 . 
4 
4 

7 - 60 

- - 4 

3 



PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
"RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 

VERMONT j 
VIRGINIA ' ' ' t 

WASHINGTON ' « 

WEST VIRGINIA * ' Q 

WISCONSIN ' " 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA - ~ 

GUAM " 
NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN ISLANDS " " 

BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS - - u 



U.S. AND TERRITORIES 



104 225 680 

(Continue.d) 
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Table A, Continued 



MUWER OF SPECIAL EDUCATION TE/CHfRS EMPLOtEO ANfAJAit* 
SINCE SCHOOL YEAR 1976 • 1977 
70 SERVE HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 0-21 YEARS OLD 



ALL CONDITIONS * 

TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS 
EMPLOYED EMPLOYEO EMPLOYEO CMPiOtEO 



STATE 


1976-77 


1977-73 


1978-79 


1979-80 


ALABAMA 


3,259 


3.638 


3, 


949 


3 


964 


ALASKA 


SOS 


542 




533 




508 


ARIZONA 


a. ess 


2.450 


2,746 


3 


. 145 


ARKANSAS 


1 ,436 


1 .697 


1. 


626 


2 


17 1 


CALIFORNIA 


0,507 


15.720 


18, 


509 


17 


. 709 


" COLORAOO 


3,001 


3.050 


3. 


030 


1 


. t*5 


COWECTICUT 


3 .934 


2.663 


2 


493 


2 


.493 


DELAWARE 


838 


74 t 


1 . 


014 


i 


.014 


OISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


638 


712 




74? 




694 


FLORIDA 


6.602 


6.860 


7 


294 


7 


, 709 


GEORGIA 


4 , 775 


4 ,695 


5 


023 


5 


.736 


HA* A J ! 


702 


730 




730 




773 


IOAH0 


851 


6** 




727 




695 


ILLINOIS 


12.679 


10.595 


14 


331 


1 4 


463 


INDIANA 


3. 583 


4.223 


4 . 


2?3 


4 


. 224 


IOWA 


2.852 


3. 106 


4. 


326 


4 


. 420 


KANSAS 


1.755 


2,038 


2. 


053 


2 


. *83 


KENTUCKY 


3.402 




3. 


275 


3 


, 105 


LOUISIANA 


3,240 


3.64T 


4 


062 


6 


. 289 


MAINE 


1 .040 


806 


2. 


344 


1 


473 


MARYLAND 


4.019 


3.652 


4 , 


307 


4 


. ? * 7 


MASSACHUSETTS 


6.362 


6.830 


6 


893 


7 


. 950 


MICHIGAN 


8.403 


8.403 


7 


986 


g 


324 


MINNESOTA 


4 838 


5.483 


5 


579 




.93 1 


MISSISSIPPI 


1.971 


1.74 » 


2 


298 


2 


666 


MISSOURI 


4.415 


4.925 


5 


426 


4 


. 375 


MONTANA 


966 


966 




751 




7 7A 


NEBRASKA 


1.230 


* 5t2 


1 


512 


1 


1 94 • 


NEVADA 


525 


560 




598 




596 


N£W HAMPSHIRE 


* 007 


1 .007 


1 


258 


1 


, 290 


NEW JERSEY 


5.644 


6.250 


5 


345^5 


r 7 


, 733 


NEW MEXICO 


• 


• 




• 






NEW YORK 


!3.696 


13.^96 - 


14 . 


272 


1 7 


067 


NORTH CAROLINA 


4.058 


3.868 


5. 


168 


5 


764 


NORTH DAKOTA 


352 


402 




4 17 




433 


OHIO 


6.702 


9.049 


10. 


787 


1 1 


.432 


OKLAHOMA 


2. 173 


2.235 


2. 


937 


3 


187 


OREGON 


1 .559 


1 .406 


1 . 


54 1 


i 


475 


PENNSYLVANIA 


8.887 


8.955 


9. 


400 


9 


4 00 


PUERTO RICO 


696 


701 




691 




642 


RHODE I SLA WO 


505 


569 




623 




701 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


3.559 


3.4B6 


3. 


4 13 


3 


567 


SOUTH OAKOTA 


409 


290 




562 




389 


TENNESSEE 


4.700 


3.908 


3. 


744 


3 


538 


TEXAS 


6.864- 


13.914 


9. 


598 


12 


.516 


UTAH 


1 . 102 


1 , 166 


1 


030 


I 


508 


VERMONT 


283 


386 




446 




592 


VITCINIA 


3.763 


4.775 


is t 


738 


5 


297 


WASHINGTON 


2. 132 


2.320 


2. 


183 


2 


897 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1.650 


1 .837 


1 . 


704 


2 


.406 


WISCONSIN 


4,940 


5.335 


5. 


771 


5 


.970 


WYOMING 


444 


487 




478 




461 


AMLRICAN SAMOA 


20 


20 




33 




24 


GUAM 


64 


106 










NORTHERN MARIANAS 




6 










TRUST TERRITORIES 


*3 


59 




13* 






VIRGIN *SLANOS 


7 1 


76 










BUR OF INOIAN AFFAIRS 


132 


263 




37S 




353 


U S AM) TERRITORIES 


179 604 


*94 802 


20? 


238 


2 20 


B54 
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tcxKfi, 9»w Grfw rmm wcm touuTto* tt*o««9 
to W«vS *M*3IC***tD CKUO*t* 0*3 1 *t*n <xo 



V 



193* 



I34*tfirrt0 



19*0 



«*n 



*3#lOnO 



smotts 
193* 



t**KC*to 

1440 



414&4JU 
***4*ft*t 

OftAtftat 

©w*tct a* axuwst4 

€SC*014 
1 04*O 
{NPt*** 

towt 

44JN&43 

mm 

HA*H4*9? 

*j***01* 
*mt*4t*4* 

weir ^trwt 
Mir «*xjcs> 
ut* »«** . 

»0*1*4 C440U** 

C*tO 

t*C4*«tt 

OtftiCM 

m<rio »?oa 
•mom m**c? 

it*** 

wttt Vl**!***- 
trio*!*** 

Cut C# t**3IA* ****m 
y I AWO ItSfrlTOtt* 



34J? 
MO 

a. 19* 
1.944 
it. m 

3.9M 
3.0** 



3,93* 

3.3/n 

341 

m 

J. IO 
^.9*4 

9.413 

4.4JO 
».**< 

t.W 
3.0*9 
3.919 
1.911 

m 

?.m 
■ 9.310 

3.910 
wo 
3.93* 

1.33* 
i.iH 
*.*n 

3«3 

313 
3,0*0 

*tt 
3.4*9 
3.1*0 

933 

933 

3.«>« 
**o 

1? 

TP 
44 
1*3 

14* .449 



***** 

1.9*0 
1U344 

9.30* 
319 
I. Iff 

t.m* 

433 
19.999 
3U399 
9,4*3 
1.913 
3.393 
' 4,«3* 

4*903 
3;*%0 

3.3*3 
94* 

3.3*3 

m 

3.44* 
4.4*3 

9,010 
3*9 

4,379 
urn 

Mlf 
3,*» 

310 
3.3*4 
9.313 

40« 

J»*3£ 
1.3** 
733 
9. 1*3 

toe 
1? 
n 
4 



*«• 

3,«Ot 

w 

9,m 
x.oa 

4.0«t 

s m 

^.4«t 
•0. T*« 

t»*Tt 

««) 
1.04* 

10 
1, it* 

*.m 
m 



so 



9,»n 

it* 
9.t94 

I. 191 
9.9*0 
3.941 

*K> 
«49 
<*.*«» 
«,909 
^»4TO 

94.0$? 
9.319 
4,*T0 
4.«4 

11.9*9 
9,fft 
3.1T0 
1.09$ 

s.m 

990 
34« 
4** 
3.4*3 
9.&9> 

II, 103 
9.313 

434 
*.3C* 

t.m 
1.999 
9.943 

9T9 
1.093 
3.3*0 

933 
3.939 
9,933 
1.193 
1.003 
4.934 
3.**0 
1.3*9 
3.909 

183 
*3 



34* 

3M.3SO 



0 


39^ 


kit 




0 


3 




t 


39 


9* 




1} 


3 




34 




9* 




I'd 


t jj 


3<9 


31* » 




393 




903 




>3$4 


s* 


3* 


34 


*1 


9$ 




t »A 
1 • W 


99 


10 


»9 


J * # 


3*5 


33 * 






1 34 


31 








13 


f 7 


1 1 
f 7 


1 j 




•0* 




1 .0*3 


J9 


*w 


30* 


333 


U1 


149 


191 


194 


99 


93 


*t 


33 


91 


39 


99 


113 


99 


94 


94 


19 


3* 


31 


Tf - 


3* 


34 


3* 


93 ^ 


99 


44* 


443 


933 


944 


93 r 


939 


tr3» 


O 


390 


993 


311 


*T7 


191 


n 


39 


49 


3 


139 


99 


SO 


9 


9 


* 


9 




9 


9 


. * 


9 


4 


9 


3 


3?9* 


**4 


313 


919 


334 


»4» 


9*3 


913 


3* 


34 


999 


999 


139 


913 


950 


990 


9 


* t 


19 


'* 


0 


0 




9i 


39 


t« 


79 


39 


9 


*0 


39 


31 




94 







19 
S< 
133 
4 

tc 

94 

O 
393 
0 
ft 
ISO 
19 
O 
3 

0 

o 
11 

9.941 



14 
39 
13* 
1 

SOT 

90 

I 

34* 
31 
91 

1*1 

33 
0 
1 

0 

14 
1 

39 
3.4** 



33 
45 
** 

«» 
4* 
93 
9 

»9 
39 
33 

340 
4* 
% 



O 

n 

t.303 



39 
94 
*0 
33 
t* 
33 
33 
3 

333 
93 

13 
395 
33 



34 
4.33ft 



(Continued) 
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Table 0, Continued 



tocot. s?m on*t tku* smcul cojication Tucim 

AA9AMLLV imOtIO Sl*« SOTO. YCU <•?*. 1977 
TO SttVt HANBtCAmO CMtLOft* 0*2t TfAtS OtO 

OCCUPAT t QNfcl / 

-'HttCftt AT 108*1 TXtAMSTJ ♦ . MOM -H0SPI TAl If AO* 



i STAtt 


«W#LOYfO 


ttftOVCO 


OtHOTfO 


C34»L0Vf0 


f A9H0YC0 


{99>L0V€O 


PV>L0YCO 


CMPLOVC 


>4tT 


1878 


1979 


i960 


• 1977 


1974 


19T9 


19 AO 


?LA94KA 


3 


3 


24 


24 


19 


45 


54 


17 


ALAS** 


0 


3 


• 7 


21 


5 


20 


15 


15 




3} 


24 


to ' 


79 


107 


107 


C6 


129 


A ATAXIAS 


44 


45 


SO 


5 


50 


25 


19 


1 




at 


• 3 


149 


91 


1 .093 


97 1 


1 .048 


9 16 




97 


41 


94 


312 


89 


43 


57 


00 




24 


29 




2D 


29 


123 




1 14 


OtLAVACf 


It 


It 


23 


20 


3 


S3 


1 


7 


oisitio or cot umb u 




41 


41 


79 


32 


28 


28 • 


2 2 


* LO*I0A 


•7 


1 to 


t98 


185 




\ m 


164 




GfOAGtA 


41 


41 


SO 


92 






153 


140 


HAWAII 


7 


34 


34 


25 


3 








ID AH) 


It 




It 


o 


0 


0 


4 


0 


ILLINOIS 


34 


41 


47 


259 


2 .075 


1 454 


2 35t 


2 469 


INDIANA 


89 


44 


44 


193 


1 . 158 


l .204 


1 204 


1 570 


IOWA 


J7 


41 


49 


43 


t A3 


78 


102 


102 


KANSAS 


f 


e 


1 1 


1 \ 


) 26 






5 1 




AC 


90 


5 


25 


94 


45 


245 


254 


LOUISIANA 


74 


18 


15 


20 


78 


144 


1 37 




OA IMC 


0 


4 


49 


49 




13 


444 




«A*YLAMD 


21 


24 


t4 


17 1 


254 


189 


205 


133 


MASSACKnCTTS 


ft 


149 


91 


147 


3 14 








•ttHtOAAt^ 


trr 


177 




234 


115 


1 15 


149 


O 


MINNCS0TA 


37 


74 


94 


144 








267 


MISSISSIPPI 




9 


24 


25 


20 


17 


4 f 


34 


MISSOURI 


M 


133 


55 


o 


5 




1 


MCMlAMft 


t 


t 


9 


70 


14 


14 






WVftASKA 












2 1 


21 


O 


MCVA04 


1 


a 


2 


2 


15 


16 


15 


15 


NfW MtMTII IHC 


127 


127 


14 1 


173 


^4 


16 


20 


. 20 


NtW Jf*SC* 


2ft 


3 f 


412 


102 


46 


48 


82 1. 


907 


NfW MCxfCO 


















*tW Y C*< 




_ 






282 


292 


34 1 


32 3 


MC4TH CAAOllKA 


94 


154 


140 


140 


54 


93 


1 18 • 


1 19 


NO&TH OAJtOTA 


t 


s 


9 


18 


37 




•j 




OHIO 


31 


374 


379 


190 


0 


132 


132 


145 


OKLAkCM* 
OMfCOM 


«7 


32 


7 


51 


638 


933 




97 


ta 


36 


14 


31 


153 


119 


78 


72 


PENNSYLVANIA 




20 


38 


39 










PUtRTO RICO 


t 


3 


5 


10 


0 


90 


20t 


201 


•HOOt ISLAND 


• 


21 


51 


104 




54 


13 


54 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


72 


70 


2* 


31 


170 


94 


127 


22 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


t 


23 




34 


8 


6 


10 


10 


7CMMCSSCI 


30 


39 


31 


85 


210 


264 


245 


245 


T**AS 


200 


too 


230 


59 






461 




err ah 


2 


t< 


2D 


24 


54 


44 


16 


24 


VtRMOMT 


b 


9 


12 




223 


24 


24 


17 


WUflJNIA 


39 


49 


44 


120 


543 


154 


175 


201 


WASHINGTON 


O 


74 


49 


172 


0 


50 


31 


26 


WfST VIRGINIA 


1 


3 


4 


25 


109 




80 


98 


WISCONSIN 


118 " 


'.48 


257 


311 


32 


29 


0 


WYOMING 


13 


19 


JO 


14 


4 


8 


? 


1 


AMfKICAN SAMOA 


I 


t 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


GUAM 


0 


0 






2 


4 






ND«TH(im 4U9IAMAS 




0 








1 






TffUST TtRRITORIES 


3 


3 


1 




2 


2 


0 




VIRGIN ISLANDS 


0 


0 






0 


0 






BU* Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 




23 


33 


24 


3 


5 


8 


2 


U.S AM> T£RRIT0*1ES 


1.405 


2.479 


4.045 


4. 190 


4.243 


7.469 


9.795 


6.096 
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Table B, Continued 



school siafe othea than saecial eoucation t cache as 

ANNUALLY WLOUO SSNCE SCHOOL YEAA 1975-1577 

to scave mmiwftP children 0-21 yeaas old 



•TEACHEft AlfciS" 



♦ PHYSICAL 10 COOapINATOW- 



r STATE 



EMPLOYED 
1t77 



employed 
it7i 



EMPLOYED 
1t7t 



EMPLOY EO 
1940 . 



C MP 10* ID 
1t77 



employe©^ employec 

1t7i 1575 



EMPLOVtO 
1110 



Of rOLUNSIA 



ALABAMA • 
ALASKA 
A«UOHA 

• AJHCANSA& 
CALIFORNIA 
COiOAAOO 
CONNECT I CUT 
OtLAWAAE 
DISTRICT 
FLOAIOA 
OCOtOIA 
HAWAII 

IDAHO 

IL1IN0SS 

INDIANA 

I OKA 

KANSAS * 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MA INC ^ 

MAAVLAMD 

MASSACHUSETTS 
HfCHIttAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NISRASKA 

• NEVADA , 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JEASEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW TWHC 
t NDATH CAAOLINA 
NOATH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
09CS0N 

PENNSYLVANIA m 
~UfATO A ICO 
ANOOC ;SLAND 
SOUTH CAAOLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VEtMONT 
VIKOINIA 
• WASHINGTON 
WEST VlftGlNlA 
WISCONSIN 
WVONINC 
AMEtlCAN SAMOA 
OUAM 

MOAT MEAN HA A I ANAS 
TfUST TEAtlTOMiES 
VIAOIN ISLANDS 
9UW Of 'NO I AN AFfAIAS 

U.S. AND TECMITOAIES 



190 
209 
•03 
4 If 
A. 230 
77f 
1.272 
111 
21S 
2.011 
•54 
•• 
375 
• .•32 
1 .215 
MS 
•32' 
3*5 
2 ••04 
1.057 
1.443 
3.294 
4.540 
1.542 
300 
1.754 
■135 
375 
170 
1.1S3 
342 

5.251 
1.505 
100 
184 
54 
45A 
4.1A7 
55 

•70 
207 
1.4SO 
1.100 
* 2«7 
257 
1.412 
5A5 
2*7 
1.055 
225 
1 

14 

• 

13 
101 

M.A75 



/ 



425 

a*o 

1.255 

420 
• .•35 

• 15 

5*4 

154 

20« 
2.25A 

554 

234 

370 
11.214 
1.275 

^ »W 
•7» 
144 
9.042 
457 
1.445 
2.435 

4.54a 

1.577 
334 

1.547 
135 
375 
210 

1.153 
353 

5.251 
1.741 
• 1 
1.435 
112 
755 
4.530 
54 
111 
755 
M7 
1 ,350 
5.540 
254 
34- 
1.561 
1.123 
319 
1.237 
311 
1 

35 
0 
• 

45 

213 

75. Mr 



705 
200 
1.4*2 
344 
11. M4 



175 
227 
1.755 
Ml 

22< 
412 

«SP?- 

• 1.532 
1.153 
• IS 
3.042 

1.77& 
4.77* 
• .094 
3.935 
415 
2.345 
343 
375 
304 
1.477 
1.202 

5.771 
1.500 

121 
1.4M 
1.M1 

•51 
4,700 
•2 

255 
1.055 

1.347 
5.023 
1*12 
5M 

i.r»# 

1.034 
31* 

1.303 
352 
4 



O 
254 
45.277 



735 
229 
1.M2 
33 

12.715 
* 1 . 197 
1.455 
' 2M 

2M 
. 2.177 
1.317 

231 

417 
9.320 
1.712 
1.M3 
1.455 

• 15 
2.559 

942 
2.340 
9.157 

909 
.0 

504 
2.411 

295 

395 
1.491 
493 

5.521 
1.5M 

145 
1.412 
45 

525 
4.700 
•2 

270 
1.074 

210 
1.541 
4.050 

515 

373 
2.045 
1.M3 

505 
1.517 

325 
5 



255 

•2.0M 



o • 








0 


2 




4 


14 


ft 


91 «. 


107 


25 


25 


««? 


5 


•40 


1.153 




•59 


M 


. fl 




4» 


• 


1M 


1.M2 


402 


34 


77 


•2 


35 


21 


14 


21 


44 


44 


11 


"7« 


100 


17 


17 


177 


3A 




0 


0 


2 


10 


1 


3 


0 


400 


257 


90 


74 






50 


34 


15 


35 


29 


' 25 


3 


3 


4 


7 


1.409 


1.409 v 


41 


1.3M 


50 


325 


329 


25 


511 
M 


745 


Ml 


5V5 


100 - 


122 


144 


1M 


145 


209 


292 


0 




0 • 


0 


55 


1*1 


32 


50 




15 


31 


35 


54 


5 


35 


0 






10 


- 5 



1 

54 

150 

519 
124 
1 
4 
• 

. • 

15 
5 

15 
55 
35 

4 
35 

O 
21 
104 
15 

O 

1 

o 
o 
11 

5.014 



20 



54 


109 


105 


170 


4.944 


2.192 


• 15 


557* 


921 




250 


250 


1 


1 


2 


123 


123 


154 


15 


5.952 


100 


137 


70 


52 


10 


15 


23 


104 


125 


104 


135 


- 155 


215 


20 




1M 


124 


125 


145 


40 


M 


100 


31 


45 


21 


240 


240 


353 t 


•2 


45 


53 i 


17 


10 


13 


31 


4 


10 


205 


'51 


29 


19 


17 


5 


0 


2 


1 


3 






2 








0 




0 






22 


34 


34 


7.233 


15.745 


4.271 
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Table B, Continued 



sc *^2L!LfC%2I! < SM N ^ !! CCUL t0OCAT »w teachers 

TO SERVE HANDICAPPED CHROREN 0-2! YEARS OLO 



10 '»" T, ° w ra ^r o "si™ w ">"° ««■ 



-supervisors-- 

EMPLOYED EMPLOYED 



OTHER MON- 

4 ♦ INSTRUCTIONAL > iAff- 



1070 








50 


59 


129 


HI 


195 


134 


735 


004 


1 t4 


• 5 


. 229 


101 


39 


TO 


sa 


54 


47f 


370 


144 


% 151 


29 


29 


3 ' 


40 


1 82 


209 


99 


M 


35 1 


219 


♦9 


74 


105 


8.906 


*47 


147 


•7 


190 


t27 


157 


5 1 1 


520 


430 


292 


279 


247 


• 3 


147 


t7'4 


73 


*2 


51 


-O 


90 


1 1 


15 


40 


59 


310 


. 249 


7 13 


* 

557 


275 


290 


32 


40 


401 


572 


41 


35 


104 


75 


495 


770 


It 


20 


43 


39 


1*0 


199 


117 




154 


170 


083 


795 


51 


49 


27 


32 


20O 


250 


12C 


170 


94 


3T 


m 


102 


43 


07 


5 


2 


4 




0 




3 


3 


4 




24 


29 







100 


0 


40 


21 


135 


70 


5 


421 


1,000 


^. 307 


140 


000 


200 * 


573 


34 


21 


1DC 


257 


3f i 


140 


172 


731 


1 1 


0 


40 


43 


454 


337 


357 


Ct 


220 


90 


77 


32 


33 


190 


39 


230 


1. 145 


0 


194 


S90 


323 


1 . 179 


313 


391 


202 


70 


ISO 


427 


221 


337 


51 


0 


43 


97 


15 


0 


59 


509 


30O 

- 


2. 144 


735 


• 
0 


290 


540 


43 


0 


700 


200 


000 


255 


72 


02 


T70 


»442 


34 


30 


43 


0 


153 


791 




102 


191 


300 


539 


925 


71 


09 


59 


3 


234 


00 


2 JO 


301 


99 


42 


203 


144 


97 


110 


« 


0 




2 








9 




10 


20 


17 



1970 



1979 



ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
< ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA. 
COLORADO 
. CONNECTICUT 
OElAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Florida 

GEORGIA 

H*VAI X 
-IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA fc - 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NE0RASXA 

NEVAOA 

NEV HAMPSHIRE 
NEK JERSEY 
NEV MCXICO 
KEV YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Put R TO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

VEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

NYOKINC 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHER* MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
•UR DP INDIAN AFFAIR* 

U.S. AJ4D TE59ITC4IIE-.* 



1990 



74 
19 
259 
'77 
0O7 
105 
257 
10 
59 
337 
144 
2 
51 
300 
93 
175 
99 
105 
220 
099 
329 
570 
-*30 
301 
40 
50 
43 
90 
3 
40 
9O0 

713 
390 

15 
203 

39 
, TQ 
449 

37 

40 
247 

15 
100 
6*0 

50 
1 

303 
143 
37 
152 
31 
5 
3 

3 
3 
T 

10. 101 



10 
224 
500 
3.045 
771 
200 

02 
4*>2 
292 
731 

75 

1.005 

95 
113 

03 
1C2 
255 

23 
927 
3.450 
201 
104 

00 
010 

97 
0 

909 

2. 190 



1.095 

219 
204 
109 
570 
30 
00 
009 
193 
23« 
017 
35 
10 
194 
225 

139 
3) 
6 
15 
1 
9 
34 
33 



119 
10 
545 
321 
,4. 10O 
002 
2.094 
• 30 
449 
0 



120 
00 
018 
5 

2.007 
1. 104 

254 
30 

748 



257 


537 


75 


19 




o 


514 


2 358 


05 


1 201 


143 




09 


58 




10.459 


255 


120 


334 


05 


443 


010 




3*371. 




0 


r i4- 


675 


170 


0 


295 


070 


19 


75 


97 


33 


12 


12 


711 


7 18 


20 


1.002 


501 


704 


1.9C0 


1.910 


10 


10 


202 


255 




357 


71 


40 


2.300 


2.300 


40 


204 


00 


78 


399 


273 




4 1 


937 


535 


0 


0 


«T 


/2 


14 


0 


402 


207 


174 


3*3 


31 


10T 


73 


140 


177 


130 


0 


1 1 


♦ » 






38 



9.690 



15. 119 



12.059 



17,470 



21.837 



32.142 



43.459 
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Table B, Continued 



SCHOOL STAFF OTHER THAN S«CIAL KWCATIOH TUCHtSS 
ANNUALLY CMKOVlO SINCE SCHOOL YEAR ft?«*f«7? 
TO Seevt HANDICARRID CHILORCN 0-31 «AR5 OLV 



R5YCHDL0CISTS/ 
-OlAflNOSTIC STAFF* 



SPEECH PATHOLOGISTS/ 
AUG 1 01 OCT ST $ 



EMPLOYED 



STATE 


1377 


ALABAMA 


•3 


ALASKA 


31 


Arizona 


324 


ARKANSAS 


123 


CALIFORNIA 


1 .547 


COLORADO 


3* 1 


CONNECTICUT 


3*1 


DELAWARE 


SO 


02 STRICT OF COLUMBIA 


153 


FLORIDA 


7 1 


CC3RCIA 


440 


HAWAII 


7 » 


IDAHO 


157 


ILLINOIS 


' 3.tt5 


INDIANA 


aot 


IOWA 


30t 


KANSAS 


314 


KCWTOCXT 


337 


LOUISIANA 


37* 


MAINE 


ASA 


MARYLAND 


1M 


'MASSACHUSETTS 


tit 




«4t 


MINNESOTA 


202 


MISSISSI**! 


132 


mssoyti 


US 


MONTANA 


44 


NCAA A SKA 


142 


NSVAOA 


40 


NCW HANPSHttI 


335 


Nt ¥ sffRSfv w 


l.tlt 


mc* «cx:co 




HffV YORK 


103 


NORTH CAROLINA 


no 


M&9TH OAKOTA 


ft 


OHIO 


toe 


O^LAhOKA 


133 


0»«CON 


tt 


PfUNVTLVANM 




putato Rico 


77 


*RwCOt ISLAND 


to 


S0U1H CAROLINA 


43A 


SOUTH 04*0*4 


74 


T(*#*S3€t 




T|*AS 


§v> 


tf?4-* 


tt 




14 


VIRGINIA 


3t# 


VASHINOTCM 


1«9 


RfS* VIRGINIA 


At 



(MR LOT ED 
1*7t 



RISCONSIN 
W? 0*1*0 
AFRICAN S±*C* 
OUAtl 

WOSTHfRN MARIANAS 
ISVST IfRd^TORIlS 
VjROlN IUW>5 
«ut G* : MO J AN -Atf*ItS 

U S *•*« TtHlWUi 



3 

c 
It 

IT. 731 



-to 

34 
234 

ito 

1.S33 
3t4 
A30 
70 
100 
«U 
440 
t3 
77 
1,032 
330 
37S 
334 
*0t 
157 
70t 
215 
t«4 
t4t 

m~ 

44 

73 
44 
142 
CO 
333 
M7 

105 
340 
- 13 
tt< 
3AA 

It3 
307 

34 

71 
314 

34 
313 
1.033 
tit 

A1 
444 
311 

rs 

73 
1 
t 
0 
7 
t 

At 

i*. 1*3 



EMPLOY £0 






EMPLOY EO 


EMPLOYED 


ERPlotco 


ItTt 


ttto 


i»# # 


lt7t 


it7t 


ttto 


It 1 


30" 


0 




§ 


9 






45 


54 


BA 


72 


311 


345 


j f» 


231 




343 


its 


t 


15t 


177 


257 


33 




3 . 333 * 


I.Wf 




2,325 


3.123 


375 


2wa 




47 


72 


74 


4 It 






425 


313 


332 


1 1 


74 


2 


52 


50 


74 


121 


A3 


■ # 


32 


105 


tv 


234 


2tt 


c 


*7 


22 


21 


337 


274 


* 




314 


35 


A3 


17 1 


43 


S< 


54 


32 


77 


77 


20 




t44 


tt 


ttt 


1 .ott 


20 


TO 




3< 


330 


230 


2 


0 


* ft 


732 


347 


353 


47' 


»X 




333 


34t 


3t3 


352 


313 


3 Jo 


J 


135 


7t 


tt 


Aft 

B7 




430 


157 


to 


t3l 






240 


4 It 


71 1 


107 


3t 1 






350 


331 


503 


too 




77B 


t34 


to; 


302 


1*00* 


1 » JtO 




707 


l.B7t 


0 




t 111 


AQl ' 


242 


31T 


* 








t1 


MO 


30 


*33 


MA 


14 


$4 


100 


52 


53 


»o 


ft 


101 


13 


t 


t 


175 


1 « J 


142 


44 


342 








57 


51 


24 


23 


*• 


24 


334 - 


23* 


1*4 


154 


133 


* (VA 

>W 


3,334 


1 .440 


72* 


143 


430 




■ 

1.525 


1 .434 


0 


* 




0 


403 


405 


*51 


444 


3 5v 




14 


34 


1*3 


1 A3 


14? 


1*3 


B07 


5*7 


52' 


1 . It? 


1 ,0*3 


1 1 


to 


722 


31 


15 


A 


22* 


135 




lit 


203 


200 


*t3 


1*1 


1 17 


1.314 


* ,515 


32 


3? 


. 135 


• 133 


5 


17 


15 


23 


133 


112 


tot 


155 


133 


142 


333 


203 


43 


33 


45 


47 


65 


11» 


105 




?13 


23f 


243 


50 


337 


535 


3A3 


4. 1ft* 


1 ,*03 


AO 


CO 


1,310 


• B 


fU 


110 


*7 


104 


113 


118 


At 


AO 


43 


3* 


«23 


««7 


4t3 


434 


it 


13 


14 


104 


333 


311 


323 


331 


337 


353 


73 


124 


7 


»0 


142 


7A2 


7*5 


710 


*0 


13 


it 


3 


117 • 


rOS 


M 


»2A 


122 


10A 


2 


, 0 


0 


0 


« 


« 






5 


«0 












0 






if 




1 


1 


t 








l 


1 






44 


33 


1 1 


7* 


A2 




33.45* 


3 1 . 2*7 


ii,503 


13 245 


17. Ott 


1A 777 
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Table B, Continued 



SCHOOL STAFF OTHER THAN SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 
ANNUALLY EMPLOYED SINCE SCHOOL YEAR t976-t<m 
TO SERVE HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 0-21 YEAtyS OLD 



MORK-STUOY COORDINATORS 
-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TEACHERS- 



- 


EMPLOYED 


EKPLOYEO 


EMPLOYED 


EMPLOY! 


STATE * 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


ALABfcHA t 


30 


30 


. 19 


20 


ALASKA 


7 


12 


312 


24 


ARIZONA 


39 


86 


72 


66 


ARKANSA^ 




153 


103 


5 


CALIFORNIA 


477 


635 


423 


327 


COLORADO 


IM 


111 


113 


136 


COWECTICUT 


/ 67 


194 


313 


" , 90 


DELAWARE 


/ 99 


108 


49 


35 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 




30 


35 


29 


FLORIDA 


{ 240 


97 


92 


81 


GEORGIA ■ 


i 22 


22 


196 


138 


HAM 1 2 


7 


8 


8 


21 


IDAHO 


31 


10 


18 


0 


ILLINOIS H 
INDIANA * 


338 


25 


129 


120 


202 


213 


213 


92 


IDjtfA 


81 


69 


139 


141 


KANSAS 


23 


23 


23 


' 0 


KENTUCKY 


7$ 


89 


23 


2.358 


LOUISIANA 


92 


S4 


54 


26 


MAINE 


776 


136 


M. 


9JEL4 


~*uRYr***r 


120 


188 


276 


234 


MASSACHUSETTS 


M2 


282 


* 121 


189 


MICHIGAN 




« 


0 


217 


MINNESOTA 


MO 


169 


188 


152 


MISSISSIPPI 


2*5 


97 


106 


130 


MISSOURI 


139 


38 




0 


MONTANA 


1 


2 


20 , 


IB 


NEBRASKA 


23 


23 . 


23 




NEVADA 


8 


32 


34 


24 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


173 


173 


21? 


220 


NE¥ JERSEY 


135 


187 


1,876 


394 


NEW MEXICO 


- 




* 




NEW YORK 


974 


874 


787 


861 


NORTH CAROLINA 


352 


375 


395 


4^7 


NORTH DAKOTA 


ts 


10 


10 


16 


OHIO 


MS 


199 


200 


> 363 


OKLAHOMA 


82 


92 


1*345 


141 


OREGON 


&5 


131 


46 


33 


PENNSYLVANIA 


35 


, 35 


30 


30 


PUERTO RICO 


54 


A 


136" 


* 129 


RHOO'E ISLAND 


0 


if 


95 


* 77 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


167 


260 


276 


258 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


15 


15 




• 65 


TENNESSEE 


205 


179 


178 


192 




I/O 


827 


762 


745 


UTAH 


126 


113 


120 


49 


VERMONT 


41 


53 


53 


82 


VIRGINIA 


193 


131 


177 


M8 


WASHINGTON . 


0 


45 


32 


60 


WEST VIRqiNIA 


92 


9^ 


28 


54 


WISCONSIN 


235 


370 


327 


238 


WYOMING 


3fe 


73 


44 




AMERICAN SAMOA 


3 


3 


4 


3 


GUAM 


t 


1 






NORTHERN MAR? ANA 5 




0 






TRUST TERRITORIES 


0 


0 


3 




VlfcGIN ISLANDS 


2 


5 






8UR . OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


2 


33 


49 


44 


U.S. AND TERRITORIES 


6.857 


7.251 


10.720 


10.264 
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Table C 

*#icial fwcATic* uAcm*t HH^o *!? li *5* trt0 

ftCHOCt tftAHS 1*7***»0 to mi**? 



ItACHfft* 
*A*f VI At 



•au "***7mw0 ** 

ua* 



•«tl*UU.V fttTAKHO- 



tlACHlt* tUCHItl 

tmeito «wo 
nu TIM ntft ua 



mmo 

ucaw n ** 



CftPtOHO 
MU If A* 



-UAAMlMft OJUtU 



MCtOiD 

rjtst tun 



, flttOlO 
SICCWO vt« 



sutc 



auv** 

**S20*« 
******* S c- 

cAtiro*«iA 

COtOtAOO * 

cc»Mcncyt 
otvmtt 

* OJSIftJCT 0* COU**1A 

^WaU 
IOAKJ 
UlttttS 
1*OJt>M , 
fWA ' 

MAtNC 
«***t**D 

MSCHlOAX 

»tWt$01A 
*mou*i 

HOW AHA 

mc»*aska 

HfVftOA 

Kf* HA*#£Mf« 

WOftH C**OU"A 
HOST* 0**0* A • 
OMtO 

*f*#f$7tV4J«tA 
IMliTO ffICO 

scuta oajuju * 

Vl*MMf«A 

«4T VIWINtA 
¥!SC0*SIM 

4Mt«!CAfc U«OA 

NO«THC«N *AJ»S*NAS 
TtUiT TCWTO*tttS 

vjftaiN niAws ■ 

J(U«. Of IK) JAW AfFAtM 
0 S. A*© TfftfttfTQftUS 

ft} a**»tm CASKS 




2*3 
320.«*4 

220. 2t2 



43 
'ft* 

4i.*a* 



19 
1ft 

31. 12* 
31.10* 



1,3*4 
11* 



l.J*2 
*** 

Ml 
1*0 
ft* 

2*120 

*.?to 

♦13* 

323 
4.4*2 
1.3*1 

243 
1,*4* 

1.**3 
430 
1.A4T 
*.*10 
.3.0*1, 
1.740 
1,4*0 
**4 
2*7 
*OJ 
101 
33* 
1.37ft 

3.*3* 
3.*ftO 

32* 
*.92* 
1.0*2 

2*7 
*.A*7 

5*1 

22* 
1.»77 

r*t 

1.W3 

a.371 

32* 

33* 
1.3ft* 

fttft 
1.073 
1.7*0 

114 
• 



11* 

**.«ai 



ft*. 2*3 



\U 

104 
44 

. 40 
** 
***** 

3 
ft 

O 
ft* 
11* 
19 
2*1 
1 .000 
301 
0 
2*2 
320 
tftO 
1«l 
73 
0 
176 
213 
0 
* 
113 
• 
90 
1.4*0 

2.0*3 

m 

10 
14 

32* 
10 

10ft 

0 ' 
720 
104 
13* 
17* 
1ft 
11 
0 
17* 
117 
0 
14 
1ft 



\ 12 
ft. 7*7 

ft. 77* 



102 
ft* 
40 
4 

2*3 
30 
O 
O 
10 

o 

72 
1*1 

10 
2*7 

too 
1*1 

, 0 
3*3 
543 
17* 
«41 
14 
* 

iir 
is* 

o 

3 
** 
* 

10 
2*0 

3.0*3 
1*0 
10 
10 
10* 

* 

10* 
0 

1ft* 
ft 

1*0 
7 
It 
0 
2*2 
ft* 
0 

,* 
24 



4 

3 

ft. 781 
• .777 



44* 
332 
V.M7 
*1» 
ft.*2* 
i«41* 
1.24ft 
*22 
200 
3.73* 
1.4t* 
4*2 
40* 
4.*** 
1.0*3 
1*7*0 
•02 
«.Ott 
3.2*4 
404 
3.2*4 
l.fttft 
1.4** 
3.*** 
•2* 

1. *21 

•1 
30* 
22* 
22t 
3.113 

4.O90 
1.439 
1*ft 

2. M3 
1.131 

4ft* 
3.333 
*7 
K7 
7ft* 
105 
♦3* 
*.**2 
37* 
140 
1.ft14 
1.0*4 
4*0 
1.7*0 
3ft7 
« 



11* 
?4.«*2 

74.ft3ft 



143 


13* 


70 


•0 


ISO 


10 


3** 


«*> 


47 


* 


A1 


ft* 


33 




ft 


* 


AM 


477 


«« 


70 


90* 


430 


* 


10* 


ft*4 


*»7 


**0 


300 


117 


13* 


*7 


0 


*** 


*•* 


147 


1*2 


% 310 


331 


*0* 


2*4 


•1 


0 


1.07* 


0 


• 7* 


172 


17* 


133 


*7 


0 


1* 


11 


*5 


47 


*3 


31 


17* 


7ft 


t> 


0 


ft*2 


*** 


2C0 


1«* 


TO 


1* 


163 


1*0 


343 


133 


Aft 


3* 


32* 


228 



to 

*0 

107 

to 
ft 

33 
2»7 
400 
193 
203 

III 
ft 



to 

13 

10.*** 
10.*** 



o 

tO- 
ft 

10 • 

0 

3 
27 

0 
4*0 
10* 
132 

1ft 

7 



• 

2 

7,731 
7.71* 



ItOlNO «ASI 7fA* • lft7»**0 



FIft*7 YfA* • 1ft*0*»1 



StCJNO VCAfi 



• 1**1-82 
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V*feic C # Continued 



twut ioucaticw TCACMtts tmotco aad xtmo 

•t tt»t Or HAMTJCA#*|M» CONDITIO* UtVtD 
SCKttl tt*t* 1474-40 TO 



StATf 



mo*** i?*o*m 'tACHViM merits mora 
«4*hoiio 3«foio Mteto t*»tono *n*o 

•ASC ft** *lt*T «4* «Ct*D VIA* UIC 714* Hit? HA* 



A144IMA " 

ALASKA 

Alt 130*4 
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SCHOOL PERSONNEL OTHER THAN S*ECUL EOUOTtON TEACHERS EMPLOYED AND NEEDED 
■Y TYPt Of PERSONNEL 
KHSOL YEARS INO TO 1942 



♦ -HOME-HOSPITAL TEACHERS ♦ ♦ TEACHER AIDES ♦ ♦---PHYSICAL CO COOftOINATOftS- - - + 





EMPLOYED 


NEEDED 


NEEDED 


t^LDYED 


NEEDED 


NEEDED 


EMPLOYED 


NEEDED 


NEEDED 


STATE 


itto 


1991 


• it* 2 


iteo 


1991 


1963 


1960 


196 1 


1663 


ALABAMA 


17 


• 


• 


73% 


135 


100 


6 


149 


146 


ALASKA 


15 


21 


19 


33t 


393 


353 


4 


23 


21 


ARIZONA 


139 


0 


0 


1 .032 


437 


437 


107 


40 


43 


ARKANSAS 


1 


10 


2 


33 


75 


10 


6 


12 


6 


CALIFORNIA 


919 


37 


99 


12.719 


397 


949 


699 


29 


67 


CO I 08 A DO 


M 


0 


0 


1 . 197 


303 


100 


46 


3 




CONNC C I I CUT 


1 1R 


13 


12 


1 ,493 


140 


140 


402 


1 1 


1 1 


Of LAVA PE 


7 


0 


0 


399 


1 1 1 


6 


26 


6 


1 


OlSTfflCT Of COLUMBIA 


22 


0 . 


0 


299 


23 


33 


44 


4 


4 


fLORIDA 


0 


34 


2 


2. 177 


131 


173 


100 


5 


*7 


cfceoi a 


1R0 


0 


0 


1.397 


2 


3 


36 


o 


2 


HAVAU 




3 


2 


231 


317 


39 1 


2 


o 


0" 


. IDAHO, 


0 


0 


0 


417 


79 


33 


0 


34 


12 


ILLINOIS 


2.469 


19 


24 


9.320 


996 


913 


74 


22 


31 


INDIANA 


• 1.670 


900 


?Oo 


1.712 


900 


600 


34 


350 


250 


} OVA 


102 


R9 


94 


1.993 


1.036 


1.039 


26 


' 26 


30 


KANSAS 


01 


S 


0 


1.433 


1. 131 


106 


7 


10 


14 


KENTUCKY 


.2*4 


39 


29 


919 


300 , 


500 


1 .399 


27 


20 


LOUISIANA 


30' 


13 


13 


2.993 


333 


367 


29 


22 


24 


MAINE 


RO ' 


90 


99 


943 


300 


230 


636 


200 


220 


MARYLAND 


133 


37 


49 


2.39C 


343 


351 


144 


27 


20 


MASSACHUSETTS 




0 


0 


5.137 ' 


136 


130 


363 


7 


3 


MICHIGAN 


0 


0 


0 


90? 


100 


12 


o 


0 


0 


MXNNCSOt A 


3«7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


to 


35 


42 


MISSISSIPPI 


31 


9 


4 


904 


336 


169 


39 


41 


39 


MISSOURI 


0 


0 


0 


2.411 


3.663 


3.000 


0 


166 


150 


MONTANA 


12 


0 


0 


293 


10 


r 


9 


3 


2 


NEBRASKA 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 




0 


0 


NEVADA 


13 


3 


1 


909 


71 


39 


6 


16 


6 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


20 


4 


3 


1.491 


30 


10 


106 


6 


6 


NtV UER5EV 


907 


200 


190 


463 


1.330 


230 


3. 163 


0 


0 


NEW ncxico 


V 


















MEV VO«K 


323 


34 


0 


5.921 


977 


0 


631 


0 


0 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1 19 


ftp 


49 


1.994 


< 00 


330 


390 


50 


43 


NORTH OAXOTA 


7 


0 




143 


0 


TO 


3 


10 


6 


OHIO 


145 


0 


0 


1 .412 


43 


49 


139 


16 


16 


OKLAHOMA 


97 


9 


4 


46 


263 


192 


190 


47 


21 


OR f CON 


73 


0 


0 


939 


3 


1 


93 


1 


1 


PENNSYLVANIA 




0 


0 


4 .700 


469 


499 




0 


0 


PUtRTO RICO 


30» 






93 






33 






*XX>t rSlANO 


94 


0 


0 


2 TO 


0 


0 


104 


20 


0 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


22 


2 


3 


1.074 


99 


92 


319 


12 


12 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


10 


10 


0 


210 


100 


0 


196 


33 


0 


T1NMSSU 


343 


0 


0 


1.591 


60 


23 


145 


163 


0 


YEAAS 




0 


0 


9.050 


300 


900 


100 


400 


3CO 


UTAH 


39 


1 


1 


619 


49 


19 


31 


3 


1 


VERMONT 


M 


0 


0 


373 


93 


99 


263 


6 


31 


virajNU 


301 


39 


0 


2.049 


0 


109 


63 


0 


0 


MiSHIHOTON 


3* 


9 


6 


1.993 


739 


931 


13 


37 


26 


VEST VtROINIA 


9* 


7 


9 


509 


191 


119 


10 


19 


17 


MISCONSIN 


0 


0 


0 


1.917 


299 


99 


39 


13 


IS 


VtOKINC 


1 


0 


O 


329 


100 


30 


9 


39 


10 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


0 


3 


4 


9 


0 


? 


1 


3 


3 


GUAM 




















NORTHERN MAR 3 ANAS 




















TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN ISLANDS 




4 


0 




10 


9 




3 


2 


SUR OP INDIAN APf A|6$ 


2 


I 


t 


299 


39 


20 


34 


9 


0 


u S. AND TfiTRItOMItS 


9.099 


T.I4C 


909 


93.099 


IT. 349 


13.797 


9.371 


3.146 


1.663 
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Table D, Continued 



SCHOOL RERSONNEL OTHER THAN SPECIAL EOUCATION TEACHERS ENPLOYEO AND NUOEO 

•v typr or personal 

SCHOOL TEARS 1MO TO 1002 



EMPLOYEO 
STATE 1MO 



-SUPERVISORS- 

MEEOCO 
INI 



NtEOCO 
1N2 



♦-OTHER MOM- INSTRUCTIONAL $TAM* <- 
RHPLOVlO 



PSYCHOLOGISTS 
-DIAGNOSTIC STAff- 



;DCO 


NEEOEO 


EMPLOYED 


NEEOEO 


If 1 


1992 


1990 


1991 


o 


0 






17 


15 


47 


92 


330 


330 


345 


33 


o 


o 


9 


50 




309 


2.252 


95 


4f 


3 


295 


12 


14 


14 


499 


44 


13 


0 


74 


43 


15 


0 


99 


21 


12 


10 


299 


SO 


2 


9 


274 


21 


95 


95 


17 1 


41 


0 


0 


77 


9 


125 


112 


1.099 


195 


400 


350 


390 


900 


122 


129 


353 


426 


126 


15 


293 


29 


o 


. 0 


79 


77 


It 


19 


90 


37 


•5 


94 


711 


350 


77 


99 


231 


90 


If 


9 


907 


22 


0 


1 


1.979 


194 


17 


19 


293 


94 


35 


29 


110 


94 


0 


0 


100 


171 


2 


1 


13 


9 


0 


0 


44 


12 


3 


1 


57 


13 


30 


20 


297 


40 


0 


0 


1 .990 


190 


0 


0 


1.455 


79 


200 


155 


405 


120 


0 


0 


24 


10 


4 


9 


997 


27 


29 


12 


222 


96 


5 


0 


134 


16 


232 


332 


912 


119 



NEEOEO 
1992 



ALA9AMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

OELAVARE 

01STRICT Of C0LUM91A 

FLORIOA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IOAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

I OVA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

M1S51SS1RN 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NC9RASKA 

NfVAOA 1 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH OAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHOOE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH OAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NOATHCRN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
9U9 09 INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 



199 

40 
135 
5 

1.O09 
149 
201 
34 
104 
291 
172 
11 
40 
454 
357 
220 
77 
33 
39 
1. 145 
194 
523 
913 
292 
190 
221 
51 
43 
> 15 
59 
290 

735 
290 
43 

700 

900 
72 

770 
34 
43 

152 

191 
939 

71 

59 
234 
230 

99 
203 

97 
- 5 



29 

12.099 



9 

91 

23 
2 
29 

2 

t3 
9 
4 
27 
19 
14 
2 
94 

320 

349 
19 
24 
10 
30 
20 
7 
29 
37 
24 
21 

4 

O 
4 

20 
0 

22 
40 
0 
214 
33 
10 
39 

O 
7 
0 
45 
1*0 
9 
t 

202 
92 
12 
O 
74 
7 



2.199 



9 

49 

23 

O 
79 

3 
13 

1 

O 
39 
24 
14 
O 
91 
270 
399 
O 
24 
11 
22 
19 
O 
1 

39 

1C 
10 
2 
O 
1 

10 
0 

O 
25 

O 
15 
24 

9 
39 

O 
7 

- O 
0 
150 
3 
2 
O 
99 
9 
O 
O 
9 



130 
90 
• 19 
9 

2. 907 
1. 104 

294 
90 

749 

537 ^ 
19 

0 

2.359 
1.201 
145 
59 
19.459 
129 
95 
919 
2.371 
t O 
575 
O 
979 
75 
33 
12 
719 
1.902 

704 
1.910 
10 
255 
357 
46 
2.390 
204 
75 
273 
41 
525 
O 
72 
O 
297 
>19 
197 
149 
126 
11 



39 

43*459 



O 
14 

O 
50 

100 

o 
o 

243 
93 

30 
O 
O 
9 



9 

21 



2.704 



0 
14 

0 
0 
90 
5 

O 
27 
70 
20 
O 
O 
11 



2.191 



133 
113 
209 
95 
295 
1.405 
170 
40 
439 
611 
124 
710 
106 
O 



93 

21,257 



12 
1 1 
45 
115 
126 
19 
1 

0 
254 
70 
25 
110 
2 



7 
1 t 



4.779 



230 
99 
35 
15 
199 

7 
44 

2 

9 
94 
60 
9? 

3 

207 
910 
437 
3 
22 
41 
3B5 
49 
10 
3 
52 
99 
150 
6 
3 
6 
39 
40 

76 
105 
5 
0 
45 
10 
119 

0 
10 
O 
10 
150 
7 
1 
2 

207 
92 
25 
19 
5 



3.949 
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Table D, Continued 



SCM30L PfRSONHfL OTMf« THAN SWIAL tOUCATlON 1IACM3ft$ WtOrf© AHD *CfOtO 

mr rm ot NirsoNNri 

Km Vtm 1MQ tp IMS 



t>ltCM PATKKOOlin/ 



STATf 





AUDIOLOOISTS 




IMrLO'MO 


MCIDtO 


MttOfr, 


i9#o 


i*ri 


I99i 


t 


17 


13 


73 


73 


99 


It J 


34 


40 


43 


•0 


«fl 




73 


303 




3 


3 


933 


9 


9 




7 


1 


fl 


34 


13 


> 37 


3 


4 


♦5 


43 


94 


93 


173 


179 


33 


31 


3 


14 


334 


197 


T§3 


SO 


*0 




•07 


913 


343 


3 


3 


490 


33 


17 


390 


14 


19 


130 


0 


0 


779 


<09 


91 


1.420 


33 


39 


♦01 


to 


0 




• 


10 


14 


104 


. 99 


0 


33 1 


390 


173 


14 


! 1 


2 !3 


0 


0 


3*1 


• 


4 


19«U 


3? 


19 


itr 


170 


?o 


0 


0 


• 37 


330 


70 


99 


l«t 


34 


IT 


ft 


71 


JJ 


334 


113 


44 


lt3 


2\ 


*" 13 


33 


*\ 


34 


33 


o V 


U3 




o 


•3 


1 1 


1 1 


t ?• 


30 


0 


943 


33 


0 


« 


30 


35 


1 to 


34 


9 


147 


30 


>*4 


70S 


3 


0 


H3 


371 


303 


343 


93 


95 


3 


0 


0 


104 
t 


57 
i 


13 

1 










4 


1 


39 


4 


e 


u.m 


3.337 


3.397 



«04«-3TU0f cocao 1 HA? 04 i, ' 
- VOCATIONAL 10UC4T10N TiAO<Sai 



INPLOrlD 




Ml HHP 


1990 


1991 


1*3: 


10 


394 


134 


34 


07 


43 


•9 


35 


43 


9 


33 


3 


33 7 


9 


34 


ill 


0 


3 


90 


14 


14 




3 1 


9 


39 


• 


« 


• * 


14 


1 1 


133 


9 


• 


31 


t 


§ 


0 


35 


1 1 


»30 


73 


• 3 


93 


390 


*70 


14 1 


vo» 


313 


0 


0 


0 


3 . 39t 


94 


90 


39 


13 


*i 


99% 


390 


309 


2^4 


9? 


31 


I9t 


39 


30 


3 IT 


■ 91 


0 


153 


IT 


35 


130 


7l 


M 


0 


* 99 


99 


1* 


1 


3 


* 


• 


t 


»4 


7 


3 


330 


30 


ID 


394 


•90 


130 


•9 1 


- 
0 


0 


437 


tc 


• 3 


■9 


14 


10 


393 


i 13 


9« 


14 ! 


43 


33 


33 


T 


4 


50 


19 


35 


130 






77 




0 


' 399 


31 


49 


35 


35 


0 


193 


9ft 


10 


T49 


HO 


379 


49 


7 


3 


33 


0 


1 


149 


139 


19 


to 


109 


99 


94 


33 


33 


333 ■ 


0 


0 




10 


13 


3 


4 


4 






















9 


3 


44 


19 


10 


0.394 


3.793 


3,430 



ALA94KA 

ALASKA 

ARIJONA 

ARKANSAS 

C4l!'C9tJ|A 

COLORADO 

CONNfCTIC*" 

DfL4WARt 

OlSTttC 09 CClUMBU 

Florida 

4C0RQU 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

I OVA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

NAlNC 

9M9TIAN0 

KA3SACHUSC77S 

9I1D4I0AN 

MIK39IS07A 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

MCMASKA 

N9VA0A 

NtV HAMPSHIRE 
Nt* dtRSC.r 
NEW KCAICO 
NfW tOftK 
NORTH CA90LINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
O1I0 
OKLAHOMA 
O^iOON 
k* CNNSYL VANI A 
PUERTO 91 CO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TtKNCSSrt 
TfJUS 
UTAH 
Vf9993NT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WIST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMINO 
AMI VI CAN SAMOA 



/ 
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f 



.Mo C 



«*ve o« HMtfi o* maoitimo eHjWftt* w«vto to t*fcm iwx*now mc*** f*Pto*to 

»t Htt4j>lC*»*i9« CONOiTICw 



-WC* ts*>*t9io- 



»*|«DTtON»U.V 0t*TU*6tO* 



$t4?t 



WU5 1*404**5 HAM* Wit* U*CHW UACM|« 



tt ASWIMS 

wits/ 



4 - -BCWAtl* Rf ?4f*5>CD' *♦ 
*Wt5/ 



Witt 7f ACHtas 










•05 


119 


• 


• .479 


94 4 


1 1 


17.432 


95* 


19 


39.910 


3.393 


i? 


9.909 


599 


1 1 


cat? 


991 


13 


2,939 


*90 


14 


1.309 


199 


7 


76.973 


3. 130 


14 


30. 274 


3.390 


13 


3. HON 


135 


19 


3.031 1 


t 333 


14 


60.77P 


\ «. l«3 


17 


37 i',5 


^2.351 


13 


13 #65 


1.579 


9 


7.7*0 


743 


10 


33.331 


t.949 


14 


30.713 


1.953 


13 


6.792 


430 


13 


1 1.970 


1.447 


9 


26.923 


1.510 


19 


3 1 . iff 


3.091 


10 


14 9*4 


1.740 




It. 730 


1.4*0 


13 


23,-1 9a 


954 


35 


, 1.790 


337 


7 


7.0*5 


907 


13 


1,34* 


107 


13 


3.«S3 


339 


4 1 


15 949 


1.37ft 


14 


3,439 


• 




47 9*0 


3.539 


14 


43,50* 


7.*50 


19 


3 „093 




9 


44.433 


5 536 


»3 


• 3 7IM 


1 09? 


13 


9 991 


3*7 


<5 


*9 37* 


3,907 


13 


tO 539 


3«e 


37 


1 .999 


335 


9 


29.09O 


1.57* 


17 


1.245 


18* 




33 303 


1.993 


15 


4U032. 


3.7M 


«5 


3 337 


339 


i5 


3 343 




U 


IS. 9*0 


1,295 


14 


733 






11.062 


919 


1* 


it. 55? 


1.073 


\ % 


I* 004 


1 7 1<5 


9 


1 .044 


114 


9 


65 


9 




i3t 


Ht 


1 


19 






9 






993 <7* 


99.991 


17 



It 4ft4«4v 
44-49*4 

4J**H*a * 

*P*4J<54$ 
C*if'99*>4 , 

cotoa*oo 

0M»|Ct 0* CCi^«U 
*U*tCf 
MO^tV 
9V»* \ 

Hsylit \ 
I0*HJ \ 
tl\ i**9* 

0*401**** / 

tow* / 

*4*S4V* t *- 

***** 
- 9*i«fi9*«J k * 

«HCH)«44# 
*]**4t9QT4 

9»W»t 
NOW*** 
1* ****** 
MtV*0* 

fc*J* !444#$Mt*t 

Wt* *t*KO 

•097X C6*0U*a 
M09TM 04*01* 
OMfO 

out 043*4 
o*roo«M 

9tfcW5ttVJUMI* 

rot*fO *tCO 

*M3ot in**© 

90U1M 

Ut*M 
V* 9*2*7 

vt*siwj4 / 
vi*41m m*»<w < 

*#41M1»4R70** ) 
t*f5» V1605KI* / 
9>?«0*5t* / 

man** / 
4*mc4» urn* 

k*3*n4f** *4*i*X*l 



\t 104 
2.t34 
< 1.379 
* 1.475 
»** 39* 
10.479 
14.343 
1.999 
1.607 
4 1.0*3 
33 739 
393 

I 303 
4 176 

79 994 
47, 7f3. 
19,044 
12,944 
32.694 
34.940 
6.57* 
34.499 
40 904 

64,137 
7>.349 
14 094 
33.3*7 

3.97* 
«0,546 

3.099 

1.93* 
#0>444 

4. 103 
43.ni 
>«,949 

3.35V 
95 4~4 
19 109 

II 919 
73. 137 

949 
3 **7 
31,031 
v 4 947 
934 
' 70.46* 
7,934 
3 194 
33. 101 
399 

10.0*6 
i» 7*© 
3&»> 
O 
993 
339 
O 



34* 
99 

313 
«4H 
439 
. 0 
3 
14 
939 
634 

15 
0 

t.*97 



O 
«99 
130 
919 
3.W35 
1.199 
931 
39* 
9ii 
90 
3«3 
90 
303 
345 

3.«4« 
493 
0 

1 35* 
419 
195 

1.945 
51 

4*5 



>40 
1? 

*3J 
1*3 

1. m 
3 



l|»«UO«U% ' «*9 »t7 34,*>0 



99 1 


3.903 


344 . 


10 f 


19.470 


43 1 




33 


10, 1 


9r7l4 


| 


4.399 


433 


10 1 


33.372 


37 1 


475 


09 


9M 


19.240 


159 1 


3*; 575 


3, 199 


13 1 


* 117,974 


34 1 


9*404 


249 


19 1 


20.501 


f 


11 945 


209 


34 1 


74.019 




3.739 


230 


S3 1 


9.939 


y f4 1 


450 


204 


3 1 


1. 139 


50 1 


10.9)1 


1,074 


10 1 


47.929 


39 1 


13.7*0 


5«e 


19 t 


27.049 




37 






2C0 


90 * 


271 


91 


7 1 


9 939 


♦ 1 


S3* 


20 


1* • 


7.991 


43 % 


31.&40 


3,319 


14 1 


>2.997 


3-4 13 1 


3,093 


327 


9 1 


17.272 


347-1 


9,343 


239 


10 » 


22.941 


l 


2-590 


243 


y 1 


12.539 


1 


2.933 


315 


13 i 


14.205 


41 1 


5»S01 


27* 


14 1 


24.416 


49 t 


3.94 \ 


247 


13 1 


7.640 


103 * 


3,419 


404 


9 1 


49,1't 


19 1 


J4.7f7 


1.241 


1* 1 


25.741 


43 1 


19.043 


1.309 


14 1 


42,472 


39 1 


3,445 


147 


•2' 1 


25. 70I 


31 1 


355 


23 


9 1 


9,124 


4 1 1 


9 ,000 


547 


11 1 


20.592 


49 1 


459 


1 1 1 


4 1 


5.344 


50 * 


l .54* 


95 


31 ' 


4.952 


93 1 


230 


37 


10 1 


9 340 


9 1 


1 054 


714 


5 1 


6,370 


349 1 


12 493 


3. »3* 


9 » 


45 325 


t 


1.433 






9 454 


30 1 


45.993 


3 977 


tj 5 


30 97-5 


99 1 


3 493 


54ft 


9 1 


34 017 


1 


341 


»9 


«5 1 


3,474 


53 » 


4.3?7 


933 


1 \ 


9* t 3i4 


4* < 


954 


79 


7 * 


35.025 


M 1 


3 345 


134 


11 * 


19,90* 


44 \ 


13*44 


917 


'14 \ 


49.307 


17 1 


1 459 


3* 


74 « 


3,970 


127 i 


1.0*3 


75 


15 1 


9.72* 


51 l 


4,992 




14 1 


15,340 


1 


204 


•4 


17 1 


7 437 


1 


3 04* 


51* 


14 1 


37 731 


59 t 


fi 04* 


4* ' 


**-* 


139 76 * 


33 1 


9.450 


24- 


74 1 


*7i?40 


199 1 


223 


lU 


3 1 


4.491 


35 1 


»_035 


4*7 


1 1 1 


37.947 


t 


43 






146 


39 l 


9,444 


314 


17 1 


20 *93 


5? 1 


•39 


31* 


4 1 


9,174 


14 1 


7,475 


99? 


9 1 


33.393 


1 


430 


* 20 


7» 1 


4 949 


. O 1 


0 






49 


33 1 


7*4 


5* 


9 1 


3 391 


1 


33 






93 




0 






22 


49 1 


23 * 04' 


» 70* 


13 ' 


1 }*l 379 



491 

352 
t.947 

216 
5.926 
1,415 
1.349 

6?3 



34 
26 

14 
19 
12 

14 

20 
12 



3 

1.464 



3S60 6 1 

.72V^ "3 1 

^5 1 



4*7 
404 
4.646 
1,062 
1.740 
902 
1.025 
3,294 
404 
2,264 
1.946 
1.J64 
2.646 
636 
1.431 
91 
TO* 
324 
226 
3 113 

4,040 
1.426 
159 
3 942 
1. 13* 

2 223 
57 
767 
799 
*05 
63* 

4.644 
375 
140 

1.614 

1.049 
950 

1,760 
397 
9 

:*5 



«4 1 
14 1 

14 1 
14 1 
4 1 
19 1 



20 
19 

30 
13 
13 

*e 
59 
49 

16 1 
26 ■ 

l 

9 1 
34 1 

33 » 
t* ■ 

22 I 
40 t 
71 1 
47 1 
24 1 
20 * 

23 1 
39 1 
33- 1 

34 1 
23 1 
16 1 

» 

*9 1 
14 1 
*3 1 

10 1 
9 l 

20 1 
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Tmble Z, Continued 



RATIO Of WJWBf* 0* MANDtCtPPtD CHllDQfK 



> CHlLOQfN' SfRVtD tO mCUt «OOC*TI0N TfACHC»S U4PL0*IQ 
■r HANDICAPPING COM3 H I ON ^ 



STAT* 



DURING SO*!0L VljAI 1979-1990 

♦ottwfoiCAuy tmitw ♦ •-•RUL'iKANoicAPPto--* ♦•maro or hcaiing/oca? ♦ 

PUPILS/ 







WHS/ 


0. 

RUPfLS 




PUP us/ 






PUPIL' 


PUPILS 


teachers 


TlACMCt 


UACWC9S 


TCACHC9 


PUPILS 


TCACNCt* 


T£ACM 




39 


13* 1 


409 


47 


9 " 1 


1 .307 






59 


3 


30 1 


159 


13 


13 1 


99 


9 


1 


609 


; 93 


10 t 


959 


39 


33 1 


709 


339 


3 


450 


« 10 


45' 1 


443 


13 


36 1 


439 


59 




35.453 


>917 


57 t 


(6, 194 


957 


33 1 


0 




0 


0 


i 


703 


35 


30 1 


1. iOJ 


99 




944 


93 


15 1 


*37 


39 


31 I 


36 


*0O 


0 


19 


0 


i 


363 


33 


I 1 


46 


5 


10 


1*0 


9 


39 1 


334 


35 


9 1 


199 


1 1 


15 


0 


309 


0 1 


3.735 


195 


15 1 


1 .4 % 3 


0 


1.4*3 


t33 


13 1 


590 


35 


33 1 


1 . *09 


1 1 1 




0 






1 






137 






4 


- 


% 


1C5 


33 


3 1 


154 




1} 


5*5 


0 


1 


493 


3 


343 1 


639 


4 


157 


3. »06 


• 


i 


4.403 


367 


13 1 


3 45C 


2 t 


1 20 


430 


! 


4O0 1 


193 


53 


16 1 


1. »33 


135 


$ 


3 


131 


0 1 


673 


1 19 


6 1 


967 


69 


10 


703 


• 


1 


33* 


14 


34 1 


C53 


19 


53 


t,0i3 


O 


1 


939 


19 


33 1 


649 


59 


7 


1 .493 


t03 


14 t 


* 734 


43 


17 1 


1, 193 


69 


t7 


310 


15 


31 1 


346 


19 


1* 1 


560 


139 


7 


1 .931 


0 


1 


I, 103 


94 , 


13 t 


3, *53 


34f 


9 


5.940 


ill 


If 1 


153 


19 


it 1 


393 


16 


If 


0 


- 


t 


4. 135 


55* 


7 1 


53 


149 


0 


1.991 


371 


6 1 


1.3*6 * 


33 


39 1 


43 


0 




ts 


0 


i 


333 


4« 


7 1 


130 


*c 




I .OK 


97 


1 1 t 


717 


94 


i t 


1,594 


73 


2 1 


4 1 1 


51 


3 t 


139 


75 


3 1 


960 


JO 


22 


0 


0 


t 


461 


19 


36 1 


336 




95 


194 


35 


i 1 


396 


1 ' 


34 t 


3*9 


. 


t99 


*66 


l i 


306 


153 


f t 


313 




19 


3 , 177 


13* 


ift i 


1 .993 


54 


39 1 


3 55 1 


1*6 


30 


17 


. 


i 


It? 






43 7 




39.407 


3, 179 


<9 i 


9 tro 


344 


31 1 


%4J 






900 


5' 


19 * 


i , ue 


SO 


19 1 


1 6*3 


93 


1 ? 


90 


0 


1 


;04 


0 




199 


0 




0 


0 


< 


3 643 


309 


I 1 * 


1 ,663 


345 






35 


14 t 


365 


33 


1 1 1 


943 


10 1 




939 


«3 


63 t 


1,3*3 


35 


5» 1 


95 


39 


3 


319 






3 .0*6 


333 


4- t 


?43 


93 


*0 


W) 




I 


«63 


13 


55 1 


1.377 


9 


16) 


1*7 


0 




194 


9 


33 f 


115 


0 


73 


f 


9 1 


n*f 


59 


** * 


533 


39 


35 


19 


3 


9 i 


193 


19 


10 * 


337 


31 


15 


t 534 


139 


1 • 1 


i , 1*0 


195 


9 1 


i % *oe 


3M 


9 


* *o* 


33 


i 


37J9 


«t 


TT^T 


7t> 05T 




93 


(09 


«3 


9 * 


3ii 


?3 


19 1 


«.33i 


IOC 


1 1 


ttt 


3» 


9 1 


3*4 


31 


«3 I 


34 1 


19 


13 


930 


1 


♦09 « 


*1> 


34 


14 4 


3,909 


477 


9 


0 






♦ 3 






15 






*. 199 


97 


«S ' 


t 01« 


AO 


35 l 


1 395 


9? 


16 


797 


93' 


i « 


331 


35 


9 * 


645 


3i 


1* 


> 573 


39 


15 1 


90 


133 


t t 


§65 


.too 


3 


50 « 


*09 


3 


95 * 


334 






t 






3 






»4 


3 


9 


30 


3 


9 ♦ 


39 


* 


9 1 


343 


0 


I ?i« 


$» 






39 






109 






0 






0 






9 






*09*293 


$.*?< 


3~ i 


99.349 


4 »JJ 


»* I 


6* 9*t 


3 973 


19 



ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
AS WON* 
ARKANSAS 

CAitromiA 

COLORADO 
C0»4*CCf ICUT 
Of LAVAtt 

02ST9JCT O* CCL199SU 
>LO*10* 

oeotou 

WAR 

KARA It 

fOAMQ 

ILLINOIS 

INDIAN* 

I OR A 

KJU4SAS 

R«NTUC*Y 

LOUISIANA 

RAtMf 

MARYLAND 

9U5SACXWCTTS 

RICH) CAN 

KJ MM SOT A 

MISSISSIPPI 

rftssomi 
RO*f7*»a 

NC*3aS*A 
NCVAOA 

MfR «T»ICn 

WORTH CAROL l**4 
MORTM OAROTA 
OHIO 

oaAXRa 

OR? C0« 
MHRSUVARU 
PUf 970 RICO 

twoof m.**o 

iOVTX CAROUwA 
SOUTH 04*01* 
Tfnymce 
**R#* — 

oTAN 
VjRRCP/t 
9IRQIRIA 
*!*OIN m»*GS 
RASMINCtOM 
RtM VJROfHU 
RltCOWH 
RYORHRO 

.AR€RfCAJ9.9AiRU 
8W» Or t*R3|4J« AffAfRS 
f9V»7 ?CR«tTO«It$ 
RORtHCtM MAPI AJttA$ 

U 5 *A© ff9R{T09ttS 



l . 



OS 



63 

ti 



100 

73 

ne 



329 



*o 



157 
205 
999 

716 
7. 173 
913 
1.333 
183 
50 
3.060 
3.093 
57 
33? 
493 
5, 177 
1.4*9 
1.063 
765 
1.059 
1.661 
459 
1.999 
6.4R7 
3.305 
4 » 6 ' 'J 
643 
1. 1*6 
390 
5M 
194 
393 
3,369 
470 
9 309 
3.3*6 
306 
3.976 
799 
4.999 
4 904 

1.373 

359 
1.099 
445 

3 36? 

4 579 
4*0 
393 

1.496 
57 
1.PQ3 
4 10 
* ,364 
303 
33 

1 . 140 
19 



l 93 973 4 379 



5 
3T 



35 



30 



60 t 
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Table E, Continued 



aTlO Of NUMftES Of ^t*43ICA#410 CNtlDftftA* StftVtO TO WCUl tOUCAttOA* 1|AC-<*$ I«4t0ft0 

»t HAWDJCA^IMQ COMOtTlOM 



-HA tO Of KlAtlNQ- 



0U9IMS SCMOOl HA* 1479-1440 

4 o**r « • -visuaii? hamoicawo* 



-0tAf/8ll«43- 



*V*US/ 



STAtf HJPItS UACMI45 



Matt t> 1»U* i v. % t^s t\*\ ti/ 

iiIchiii wits Ti40€*s mcHi» whs mow uacx* **u* tucxn tcac** 



At ASA** 

HAS* A 
Aft] 70** 
A8VAXSA* 
CHtfOWU 
C0t0?A0O ♦ 

Ot$7ft!C7 Of COUNBIA 

410*104 

CtOftfiU 

QUA* 

MAM It 

JOAHO 

liLfCtS 

fM>tAM* 

«A**SA$ 

LOUISIAMA 
(AAlHf 

«A»vtAMD r 

•USSACWSfffS 

IIICHXCAAC 

0!«#fCSOtA 

*miSSl*»t 

»IS«W»J » 

AOVYAHA 

ftttSftAS** 

•dtrAOA 

Mfv KAJWtOf 

teftf j**S«* 
**» i**tco 

•404HN CA»OVt»*A 

to**" Oi*G»* 

CK10 \ v 

CftftON 

*t*AVtnVA*4U 
fnrtAlO ftlCQ 

tst**o 

j5ffj3>*jiA*a»» 

f|ft*4SSU 

H*A* 

VtA>< 

¥f 40)141* 

*trot* «UA*ttS 
**SMWCf0N 
VfSI VjtQtWI* 

9**o»)w& 
A*Otta* W 

«U* 0* 1*9314* Af f AJ41 
*C*tW|4«t l«A*iA*** 



51s 

i33 

333 
3.934 
fiJ 
531 
53 
41 
0 
*13 
39 
139 
149 
3.395 
494 
£45 
4*? 
♦ It 
*<0 

335 

4 047 

1 993 

3?3 
5*0 

*A* 
>4« 

n 
«>> 
« 0' 1 

*&* 

1 m 

• 353 

1 1 1 
0 
344 
7*3 

3 

34' 
44 

u* 

340 

t **f 
« 374 
391 
ts; 
44* 

*7 

ISO 
443 
144 

*o* 

A 



AS 
9 

133 
37 
AM 

35 
37 
? 
40 
41 



34* 

IOA 

1tA 



15 
at 
3*4 

i» 

34 

1 1 1 

T5 

4 

40 
3*1 

134 
74 



34 
If 

1*3 



79 
ft* 

}« 
14 



*o 
144 



9 1 

1 

4 1 

* * 

1 

31 1 
3 « 
7 \ 

o 1 

10 « 



t « 

• f 

A t 

l> 

I 

1ft 1 
\7 * 
19 * 
1 

9 « 
9 < 
5 « 
4 Y 
1 

U « 

4 « 

H « 
>0 • 
I 

t < 

♦ I 

33 » 

99 1 

'0 * 
39 « 
H'1 
1 

n « 
4 « 
9 i 
1 

14 1 

9 : 
9 « 
3* * 



943 

. 73 
341 
3W 
4.331 

131 
3 

3.090 
t . itO 
99 
«93 
314 
3.791 
771 

3?i 

399 
444 
1. 171 
334 
33* 
tA5 

* 2*3 
439 
}it 
f« 
Uf 

»f0 
nt 
199 

1 3«» 
t4 

3 3'0 
993 

3 

*0f 

toe 

1 

* 031 
HI 
30 

ton 

*** 
3 304 
«39 

14 t 
Wl 

*0 

n* 
*o« 

*3 
«3 
4 
*S 
(« 



40 
19 

4 
417 

C 

1 

394 
95 



399 
113 
90 



9 

34 
44 

43 
0 
3 
4 

19 

<T 
135 

399 



>3 

n3 



t.4 

49 

34 
3 
93 

*o 

39 
33 

it 
3 
3 



4? 1 41 3n 3 <49» 



14 

ft 



94 

»0 



3 
7 

14 



931 
44 

S3* 
317 
3.994 
349 
443 
134 
Si 
153 
404 
37 
53 
390 
3.KT 
901 
33i 
351 
447 
951 



34 
14 1 
1 

10 » 
t 

314 * 
35 » 
t 

4 1 

10 < 
<0 1 
1 

9 I 
4 1 
3< * 



♦9 1 

4 ' 

4 < 

ft t 

14 « 

t 4 < 

' «J * 
1 

U 1 

4 1 

>5 1 

4 I 

4 * 

3 1 



3 

.134 
149 
474 
339 
430 
190 
1§T 
f# 
>*f 
«3ft 

09« 
«45 

»f 
033 
333 
S99 
314 
Jlf 

At 
5>9 

95 

',«9^ 
303 
49 
1 943 
•3 
09 

m 

414 

♦4 

9 
«3 
«* 

3 



13 1 33 434 * S*9 



43 

5 
41 
4 

AOt 
SO 
3t 
51 
14 

190 



10 
4 

391 
79 

130 
33 
39 

'33 

107 
43 
44 
44 

1 • 
39 

4 
r& 

9 
39 
lOS 

4*4 
9« 

4 

133 
34 
3» 
*37 
3 
O 
45 

1 1 

XI 

I »$ 

3* 

1 

4* 



43 
44 

t 
4 











10' l 


1 j 


s 


3 l 


5 I 


■1a 




1 


74 1 


39 




39 1 


7 1 


397 


74 




9 * 


?4 


£ 


/* 1 


31 1 




is 


t 


1 1 1 


* 1 


<J 


% * 


4 1 




t t 


4 ) 


9 * 


* * 


3* 


t » 


10 1 


34 


1 7 


3 » 


1 


4 






5 * 


?4 




24 


34 I 


yn 






4 1 


« »* 






A * 
* 


39 


9 


4 1 


* • 


39 


10 


4 * 


4 1 


39 


43 


0 1 


•4 1 


*43 


0 "i 


t 


17 » 


i* 
*■* 


-* I 


1} 


5 1 


9 




1 


4 * 


34 






y% 1 


343 


14 


14 * 


0 * 


0 






10 1 


3C ■ a. 


W0* 0 


( 


3< * 




| 


14 3 


* 3 * 


4 i 




1 


dl < 


i* 


3 


* 1 


7 * 


0 


0 


t 


4 • 


4 




1 


10 1 


3 


3 


1 1 


14 ♦ 


90 




IS 1 


1 


4V 




1 


4 1 


% . 




i 


4*1 


57 




3 * 


33 « 


15 


0 


1 


9 « 


94 




43 1 


n < 


3^ 




0 * 


14 1 


19 




3 1 


19 t 


4 




« 


40* 1 






10 « 


1 


30 




1 


t3 1 


<ft 




4 * 


5 t 


3 




> » 


.11 ; 


9 




? ■ 


»3 1 






4 * 


14 


3> 




9 * 


99 * 


19 




4 * 


33 1 


45 




33 1 


i 


t5 




1 



4 

5 
19 

9 



4 < 

33 
£9 
31 
A 

o 

33 



*3 1 3 9»« 



3« 
9 
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' Table E, Continued 

PATJ0 Of HUVSt* JT MAf*)|CAPP£0 CHUOPS*. SE»VCO TO SPCCIAl COOCAHO* ltXC*t*S C«Pt 

BV HAfcOlCAPPJKO CONDI/ION 

DOPING SCHOOl Y£AP 1979-1980 ^ 



TOT At ' 



stat* 



PUPKS 



PUP us/ 



ALABAMA 

At A SKA 

APUOKA 

APkAWSjlS 

CAUFOPMJA 

COtOPAOO 

CONNECTICUT 

0€lAVAff£ 

OlSTPiCT Qf COLUMBIA 

ficpioa . 

CUAW 
KA^AJJ 

ioamo 

! MO! ANA 

J0V4, 

KANSAS 

*tXT»/CKY 

ItJUf SIAWA 

MA?N£ 

ttAftVLAMD 

HA5S*CWUStTTS 

»ICMJCA« 

Ht^f(SOTA 

«TSSiSS!PPl 

«JSSOUO| 

MONTANA 

^8»av<a 

Nf VAOA 

Ht* MAXP$Mt»C 
«EV J£P$$* 
N£V HCXJCQ 
N£V YO»K 
fcO&TH CA»OU*A 
WPTH DAKOTA 

OXIAHQMA 
O&CGON 
PSfcPiS'tVA^U 
PUERTO PJCO 
BHOOC *$tAMO \ 
SOUTH CAOOtmA ; 
SOUTH 0**0 T A 

TlXAS 
UTAH 

VIPGiW ISLANDS 
VA$M*WSTOM 
vest VSPGWU 

Attest CAM SA*OA 
8UP OF TMHAtt AFTAfOS 
TPUST TeaPjTOPUS 
WntUtQH UAPIAMAS 

»* $ and rep»iTo»1ts 



'7 « JIB 


3 .98* 


<8 < 


*U« *• 7 


SOS, 


20 l 


iS tit % 




10 * 


A 5 » 02 7 


2 . 17 i 


2 I 1 


J55 , S33 


* 7 , 709 


20 t 


47 , 228 


3. !55 




C 1 4C * 
o7 , ?3 I 


7 . <93 


2S » 


K ,<1 


1 .0 * A 


I A ) 


b . 7 1 7 


69A 


8 1 


* 3d . 953 


7 , 709 


18 1 


% 10 1 « 84 7 


5 . 736 


18 1 


1 * 790 






t 1 * 382 


>73 


IS t 


13 ,066 


89$ 


26 1 


250 . 463 




17 1 


* 98 » 8 1 8 


4 . 224 


23 * 


58 .989 


4 .420 


13 1 


. 38 , 733 


2 . ?83 


18 1 


ft 7 f\.a 7 


3 'OS 


22 1 


tK ftin 
3 . U*v 


8 289 


1 A t 


* * . Jl« / 


4 .* *» ■»» 


17 ! 


"93 , /& J 


4.917 


19 1 


ii i oca 


7 950 


18 ! 


'33. JO? 


£ 3?4 


19 1 


& 9 lift 


5> . 93 « 


1 4 \ 


* 3 V 


? c 86 


18 1 




4 3 7 § 


72 1 


J *S ^ fit t 


736 


1 1 1 


3G 356 


! !9A 


2S 1 


* * „ JO*? 


598 


19 1 


'2 , 6?7 


« 2**0 


«0 1 




7.733 


»9 1 


70 .479 






2 16 .58 * 


<7 s 067 


13 1 


I ?4 094 


7$4 


20 < 




4 33 


23 i 


20 » . 302 


« t,*32 


18 1 


£0, 997 


3, 187 


19 1 


44 . J 4J> 


s . < 75 


30 1 


*9C . 2<*£ 


* 9. 400 


20 1 


2 < « 035 


642 


33 1 


16,07 ! 


70 » 


23 1 


7 1 , 486 


3.387 


2 1 1 


9,850 


389 


25 < 


93 004 






287.617 


*3.516 


2 1 1 


36, 127 


1.508 


24 t 


J2.42A 


*i92 


21 1 


91 ,051 


^.297 


1 7 ? 


1 3f8 






54.049 


2,697 


20 1 


33.964 


2.40* 


14 1 


G5.6M 


5,970 


i « ! 


9.873 


4fil 


21 1 


*67 


7A 


7 1 


4,839 


353 


14 1 


t ,7A7 






$8 






036 ?»9 


220 


18 1 
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Table A 



STATE 



STATE GRANT AWARDS UNDER P. L . 94^ 
FISCAL YEARS 1977-1981 



FY 1977 



FY 1978 




FY 1980 



FY 4981 



ALABAMA 


3.365.542 


3.776.493 


9. 199.597 


14, 638. 340 


.ALASKA 


490.567 


490.567 


1.141.091 


V496.568 


ARIZONA 


1.921. 124 


2.537.384 


6.318.460 


9 .480 . 690 


ARKANSAS 


1.629.462 


1.829.462 


4.821 . 148 


7.810r823 


CALIFORNIA 


liB.609.066 


23.333.515 


49,893.306 


70.607,419 


C0L6RAD0 


2.535. 174 


2.845.535 


6.464,413 


9.210.259 


CONNECTICUT 


2.763.013 


3.922.276 


9,036.317 


12.608.399 


DELAWARE 


622.204 


778.246 


1.899. 113 


2.388.519 


OISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


668.848 


668.848' 


668.848 


889. 169 


FLORIDA 


* 6.380.764 


7:978.528 


18.586.203. 


25.966.473 


GEORGIA 


' 4.618.356 


5.92^.761 


13. 159.542 


20.397.400 


GUAM 


- 50 1 . 668 


634,920 


1.269.839 


1.384, 125 


HAWAII 


836.262 


836.262 


1.588.630 


2.152.962 


IDAHO 


781.714 


895.985 


2,630.753 


3.636.051 


ILLINOIS 


10.221.515 


912. 002 


33.570. 71(f 


46. 144 , 147 


INDIANA 


5.010.905 


5.839.638 


12.344.388 


19.349.909 


IOWA 


2.634.753 


3.293.313 


8.020.418 


11*886.752 


KANSAS 


2.060.933 


2 ,561 ,060 


5.220.45S' 


7/617.628 


KENTUCKY 


3.098.951 


3.890.946 


8,853.680 


12.917. 126 


LOUISIANA 


3.775.472 


5.860.310 


12,809.566 


18.697.566 


MAINE 


960.286 


1.430.. 099 


3.093.590 


4.862,830 


MARYLAND 


'3.835.476 


5. 108.386 


13.020.301 


18.061 .726 


MASSACHUSETTS 


5.212.919 


8.442.257 


19. 103.830 


27, 132.919 


MICHIGAN 


8.817,578 


10.074,857 


22. 185.712 


30.918,947 


MINNESOTA ■ 


3.758. 157 


4.935.284 


11.381.563 


16.675.984 


MISSISSIPPI 


2.317.010 


2.317,010 


4.836.602 


8. 103.290 


MISSOURI 


4.267.874 


6.398.215 


13.544.797 


20.561 .284 


MONTANA 


735.291 


733.291 


1.553.351 


2.571 ,016 


NEBRASKA 


1.398. 141 


* .770.296 


4. 192.534 


6.560.510 


NEVADA 


599.425 


599/425 


1.585.508 


2.272.986 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


760.460 


760.460 


1.410.832 


2.013,039 


NEW JERSEY 


6.457.792 


5.837.092 


22. 185.088 


30.899.264 


NEW JSEXICO 


1. 128.789 


1. 128.789 


2.515.083 


3.999.549 


NEW YORK 


15. 738. .278 


15.782.022 


33.590.847 


40.613. 157 


NORTH CAROLINA 


4.992.790 


6.519.459 


14,280,965 


21.911.084 


.NWRTH DAKOTA 


671.532 


671.532 


1.353.231 


1.981.589 


OHIO 


10.057.368 


11.052.816 


25.431. 188 


38.035.508 


OKLAHOMA 


2.354.020 


2.848,682 


7.528.703 


11.954.145 


OREGON 


1.975.798 


2.343. 180 


5.070. >52 


7.919.081 


PENNSYLVANIA 


10.378.332 


13.806.578 


26,303. 162 


36.715,448 


PUERTO RICO 


2.899.064 


2,899.064 


2,899,064 


3,947,773 


RHODE ISLAND 


843.286 


1,046.913 


2.044.59e 


2.078.460 


SdUTH CAROLINA 


2.710.586 


4-, *67. 6 15 


10.768.402 


14.655,884 


S&UTH DAKOTA 


698.770 


698 770 


1.314,050 


1.907,349 


TENNESSEE 


3.707,002 


5.812,671 


768 3^9 


22 ,953 .€67 


TEXAS 


11.265. 148 


15.522. 153 


41.931.S5l 


a5^t07,937 


UTAH 


1.213.009 


2,057,060 


5.485.978> 


r 7.307,831 


VERMONT 


539. t 13 


•339. 113 


844. 50 If 


2.113,595 


VIRGINIA 


4.561.746 


5. 296 .£5 -: 


12. 1 >S.610\ 


17.937.630 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


319,268 


404.071 


808. 142\ 


880.874 


WASHINGTON 


. 3.201,385 


4,667. i87 


7.518.556 


10.492.023 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1 .567,670 


2.078.304 


4,509. 10? 


6.481,990 


WISCONSIN 


4,348,328 


4.3*8,320 


8 772. 504 


12.368.991 


WYOMING 


470,988 


470.988 


1,152,324 


1.866.912 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


180.508 


228,4^5 


456.910 


498.032 


BUR. OF INDIAN A5F AgRS 


1 , 95 1 . 207 


2.493.«»3ll7 


^.582. 3?8 


7.916.796 


TRUST TERRITORIES -f 


578,613 


732,55* 


1,2S7.566 


1,414,389 


NORTHERN MARIANA^ 






167.52JI 


183.600 


TOTAL 

✓ 


200.000,000 

j 


253.83?. 1J2 


583.874, 


80$. 95^. 400 




* 









16. 142. 

1 .815. 
10.712. 

9. 109 
7S* 687 

9.903 
13.505 

2.703 
668 
29.403 
22.520 

: . 505 

2.383 

3.969 
49.727 
20.896 
13. 165 

8.348 
14.-627 
18.032 

5. 178 
20.435 
29.052 
32.662 
18.484 

9.331. 
21.520. 

2.787. 

6"71. 

* . 7 . 

2.032! 
32.226. 

4.533. 
44 .906. 
24.886. 

2,092. 
42.757, 
13.416. 

8.956. 
39.702. 

4.461. 

15*^2. 

I . 104 . 
iO.742. 
57.398. 

7.908, 

2.301. 
19,902, 
958. 
1 1 .612. k 

7.459, 
14.370, 

2.008, 

\ 8,C5fc' 
1.538, 
198. 



271 

450' 

944 

702 

992 

380 « 

455 

088 4 

848 

063 

969 

928 

302 

749 

517 

619 

923 

480 

089 

390 

763 

211 

864 

429 

039 

89&b 

304 

971 

565 

972 

877 

894 

290 

897 

341 

340 

390 

260 

73! 

260 

798 

474 

244 

369 

741 

48D 

059 

143 

990 

391 

612 

706 

398 

365 

$39 

416 

633 

669 
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Appendix Notes j 

- urce: FY 1980 State End-of-Year Reports.^ A dash generally indicates 
that the data were not available for the State. ' 

Appendix 3 (A number of States reported children served in 
noncategorical placement; the data were proportionally distributed 
across categories. T*e following States and territories are included in 
this category: Connecticut , District of Columbia, Louisiana, Kansas, 
New Jersey, Soutlj Dakota, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
American Samoa.) 

1. California — The State reported counts of 

multihandicapped students in other handicapping 

categories; these categories were not specified by the 
State. 



2. Florida — The State cpunt of multihandicapped includes 
children classified as autisti^ and "profoundly 
retardedly disturbed , 

3* Hawaii — The State reported a combined ccunt of 
orthopedically impaired and other health impaired; the 
data were reported undeV the category of other health 
impaired. 



Kansas — The State combined the counts of 
orthopedically impaired children and other health 
impaired children? the data are presented under the 
(category of orthopedically impaired.' Also, the State 
combined the counts of deaf /blind children and 
multihandicapped children; the data were reported 
under the category of deaf/blind children. 

5* Nebraska — The State combined the count of other health 
impaired children with the count of orthopedically 
impairrd children; the data were reported under the 
category of orthopedically impaired. 

6. Ohio — Ho deaf counts were reported; also, no other 
health impaired counts w&te reported. 

7. Pennsylvania— The State did not *nsoort counts for 
children receiving special education in oth'et 
educational env5roa©£nts for the age category three to 
five years* 
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Appendix 4 * 
Tables A and C 

• Hi 

l; Connecticut— The State did not report a count for 
teachers of the hard of hearing. 

2. Illinois— The State counts of early childhood and 
cross-categorical teachers were distributed 
proportionally -across handicapping conditions. 

3. Louisiana— The State included a count of teachers who 
serve a noncategorical population; this count was 
distributed proportionally among teachers of the 
learning disabled and teachers of the speech impaired. 

4. Michigan— The State reported a combined count of 
teachers of the health impaired and teachers of ,the . 
orthopedically impaired; the data were presented under 
the category of orthopedically impaired. 

5. Minnesota— The State included counts of teachers of 
the deaf /blind with teachers of the deaf. 

6. Montana— The State reported an additional. 60 teachers 
who served a noncategorical population;: these teachers 
were distributed proportionally among teachers of the 
mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, and learning 
disabled. * , 

I ', i 

7. Nevada— The data presented are the data reported by 
the State in FY 1979. 

8. Ohio— The State reported combined counts for teachers 
of the other health impaired and orthopedically . 
impaired; the data were presented under the category 
of orthopedically impaired. 

9. Pennsylvania— The data presented are the data 1 reported 
by the State in FY 1979. 

Tables and D (The category of "physical therapist" was inc 
with the category "recreational therapist" unless otherwise nctedO 

I, IlHnois— The State counts of art therapists ( ll *J5), 
driver education teachers (4.5)',. hose economists 
susic therapists (7.5), braillesc {!)< 
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and* school teacher nurses (46,0) were not included In 
the data presented ♦ 

2. 'Kansa^ — The State count of teachers of the other 

health impaired were Included with the cotint of 
home-hospital staff* Combined counts of teachers of 
the speech impaired and speech pathologists ware 
reported; the data were presented under the category 
of speech pathologists. Also^ the State reported' a 
combined count of work-study coordinators and teachers 
aides which were reported under the category of 
teachers aides* 

3. Michigan — The State included counts of school social 
workers with psychologists and physical education 
teachers with work-study coordinators and vocational 
education teachers * 

4* Minnesota — The State included the counts for speech 
pathologists, audiologists, vocational education 
teachers, work-study coordinators, physical education 
teachers, and .recreational " therapists; thefts were 
included in the count of other diagnostic staff. 

5. Mississippi— The State cou\ts for instructional staff 
other than teachers were not provided. Th^ data 
presented for other staff members are the Slate 1 
.projections for the number needed as reported in FY 
1979. i 

6* Missouri — rThe State reported counts for occupational 
therapists^ home-hospital teachers, speech therapists, 
i audiqlogisfcis, vocational - education teachers, 
work-study coordinators, physical education teachers* 
an<J recreatiajiajL therapists; these were included in 
the count of otHer diagnostic staff. 

7. Nevada — The data presented are the data reported by 
the State <n VY 19/9. 

\ 

i o \ 

8» Pennsylvania-*- The data prtisentei are' the data reported 
by tt&s State In FY 1979. X 

9. Rhode leland — The State did not report a separate 
count of diagnostic ntaff but distributed these 
personnel in other personnel categories; the 
categories in vhich theae personnel vere distributed 
«ere not provided. 



